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INTRODUCTION 

To anyone approaching the study of the seventeenth- 
century novel, it may at first seem curious that in an age 
of such prosaic splendour, in the century of Donne, Browne, 
Taylor, Milton, and Bunyan, that fiction itself, which had 
already become an established profession, should evidence 
such poverty of invention and such'a falling off from the 
standards of the previous age. For although the novel 
as a form was, so to speak, only begun by such men as 
Sidney, Nash, Deloney, Greene and Lodge, their work had, 
within obvious limits, a certain perfection; and naive in 
some respects as we may now consider The Arcadia, The 
Unfortunate Traveller or Thomas of Reading, these works 
nevertheless set up a standard of achievement that was not 
reached again till over a hundred years, when, indeed, it 
was surpassed. But when we come to consider how the 
reading public of this century was split up, more than 
ever before or since, into sharply defined and mutually 
antagonistic sections each with its particular prejudice, 
and moreover how much the writer was dependent upon 
those tastes and prejudices, it will be more readily under¬ 
stood why there failed to come into being a novel tradition 
of any great magnitude. This was not an age that en¬ 
couraged detachment of mind, presenting an appearance 
as it does of a rough sea whose waves of enthusiasm and 
counter enthusiasm perpetually beat against and nullify 
each other in convict: its early years still echoing the 
Elizabethans, whose vigour had now declined into a melli¬ 
fluous prettiness: and growing by the side of this dying 
tradition, a new spiritual order, the coming to birth of a 
new self-consciousness, that finally overthrew the whole 
fabric of the state: while at the Restoration itself, spirit 
wasted in a widespread profligacy that bred simply a 
polite and shallow cynicism. 

Thus the novelist of the seventeenth century had to 
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viii INTRODUCTION 

contend with three sections of taste in all their varying 
forms: the court, the Puritan faction, and the vulgar. To 
the first of these Queen Henriette Maria, coming from 
France, had introduced the pastoral heroic romance of 
d’Urfe and, later, those enormous “anatomies of the 
amorous heart,” those almost unending labyrinthine records 
of heroic enterprise of Comberville, Calprenede and Scud6ry. 
And till the Civil War, with its unpleasant reality, put an 
end to the imitated heroics of court gallants and their 
belles, who, under the influence of this new literature, 
became for the time being little Cyruses, Cleopatras, and 
Scipios in French wigs; Whitehall was almost converted 
into another Hotel RambouiUet. the king himself, as we 
know from Milton’s sneers, leading the way. But these 
works with their airs and graces could not be expected to 
appeal to Puritan minds, and so while some writers at 
once began imitating the French romances, the genius of 
the age went into the composition of sermons and religious 
tracts and allegories. The vulgar, on the other hand, still 
cherished the old-fashioned chivalric romances, the jest 
books and pamphlets and a debased form of story-book, 
picaresque and obscene, imported from Italy and Spain. 
But as all aspiring writers sought to flatter the prevalent 
taste at court, the history of the English novel during the 
greater part of the seventeenth century is a record of 
translation and adaption from foreign sources. 

But these French books so much in favour were, in 
reality, by no means original, but simply a development 
of the old chivalrous romance of early and medieval times. 
And as, for many readers, Shakespeare was grown bar¬ 
barous, there had to be a greater refinement of heroism 
and with it much eloquence and “classical” posturing. 
The heroes we meet in such works as the Grand Cyrus 
(1653) Clelic and the Grand Scipion are really our old 
friends Amadis of Gaul and Hercules of Greece brought 
up to date and latinised by the addition of Roman tunics 
and Louis XIV wigs. They are, as has been indicated, 
more eloquent than before, nicer and more courtly in 
deportment, and afford by their deeds not only the equiva- 
lent of " academies for the lover, schools of war for the 
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soldier, and cabinets for the statesmen,” but are equally 
effective as “correctives of passion, and restoratives of 
conversation”—for so an English translator styled 
them. That conversation during and immediately after 
the Civil War needed restoring is probable; and these 
novels were able to divert exquisites’ attention from the 
fact that their king was to be, or had just been, executed 
by providing them with such topics as to whether it was 
better for a lover to court his mistress in verse or prose. 
Wearisome elegancies of this sort were especially popular 
in England with Mrs. Katherine Phillips and the Duchess 
of Newcastle. Excess of elegant glory was the aim of 
both these ladies. "I dare not examine the former times 
for fear I should meet with such of my sex that have out¬ 
done all the glory I can aim at or hope to attain,” writes 
her Grace. But deciding to confine her “ immortal longings ” 
to literature, she wrote The Blazing World and a life of her 
husband, whom she rates far above Julius Caesar. She 
wrote at all hours, sometimes ringing the bell in the middle 
of the night for one of her lady secretaries “ to write down 
her conceptions,” and even forestalled posterity by crown¬ 
ing herself and her husband with laurels, as they are to be 
seen sitting in front of the fire in that engraving of 1656, 
"Conversation at the House of the Duchess of Newcastle.” 
As for Mrs. Katherine Phillips, she followed at Cardigan 
the proper tradition of the Hotel Rambouillet: she herself 
was known as “the matchless Orinda,” her husband, Mr. 
Phillips, as “ Antenor,” and her friend Sir Charles Cotterel 
(the translator of La Calprenede’s Cassandre, 1652) as 
"Poliarchus.” Another translator of La Calprenede, John 
Phillips, was, ironically enough, a nephew of Milton; while 
another satellite of Orinda was Roger Boyle, Lord Broghill, 
afterwards Earl of Orrery and the first English author to 
produce an original work in the popular French tradition, 
his Parlhenissa in six tomes (1654-69) with its "handsome 
language,” enormous length, and bombastic gravity out¬ 
doing in this respect all the other English romances of its 
kind that followed. 


Not even the Civil War corrected this heroical enthusiasm 
of the prtcieuses. Dorothy Osborne, writing during the 
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war, says she has by her six tomes of Cldop&tre. Later 
still we find Mrs. Pepys irritating her husband by recitals 
of long rhetorical passages—"nothing to the purpose, nor 
in any good manner." On one occasion, even, a quarrel 
in a coach arose on the subject of these books, although 
afterwards Pepys is anxious to make up for his, perhaps, 
rather hasty words by bringing home with him next day 
further heroical instalments. Indeed, Scud^ry was con¬ 
sidered in many quarters "the greatest wit" that ever 
lived, and we find even Madame de S6vign6 writing of her 
heroes’ doings: “The beauty of the sentiments, the violence 
of the emotions, the grandeur of the incidents, and the 
miraculous success of their invincible swords all that 
delights me like a young girl.” Assuredly, the only weapon 
these knights could not withstand was the dart of Cupid, 
which, after their interminable exploits, laid them low, 
even as the readers themselves wished to be laid low, one 
and all, whether Cyrus or Alexander, Oroontades or Scipio. 

Earlier in the century a reaction against these works 
had set in, but without much effect. Heroism seemed 
ineradicable. The translations of Don Quixote would not 
move it, nor the full blast of Rabelais’s Gargantua, nor the 
anti-romances of Sorel and Scarron. It had to take its 
course, and gradually, in the dramas of Dryden, Otway 
and Lee it raged and fumed itself into silence. But it 
was not till the next century, when Defoe, Steele, and 
Fielding opened active warfare against it, that the heroical 
spirit at last took its regretful farewell of the English novel. 

There were, however, other novelists of merit during the 
seventeenth century that owe little or nothing to the 
French tradition, although even they could not altogether 
escape its influence. They are represented in this volume 
and date from Emanuel Ford, who died in 1607, to William 
Congreve who was bora in 1670 and died in 1729. Although 
Ford lived during the full blaze of the Elizabethan noon, 
his gentle and decadent spirit belongs to the evening of 
that period. He is a follower of Greene and Sydney with 
neither Greene’s vigour and surprising wealth of euphuistic 
allusion nor Sydney’s genius. His works, far more popular 
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in his time than any play of Shakespeare’s—the thirteenth 
edition of Parismus appearing in 1649, have all the in¬ 
gredients of the popular romance: lovers with every 
obstacle imaginable between them and their love—obstacles 
which disappear as the “history” unfolds itself with an 
uncommon adaptability—disguises, adventures in foreign 
lands far from the beloved, and, indeed, as Congreve puts 
it in his preface to Incognita, all “ miraculous contingencies 
and impossible performances.” As well as a licentiousness 
alien to Greene, Ford leavened his novels with adventurous 
exploits of the Amadis type, although Ornatus and A rtesia, 
which we give here, owes more to the Greek tradition of 
Heliodorus. His mind, apart from a certain pleasing 
lyricism that makes itself felt now and again, was essentially 
commonplace, and to-day, except for a certain mild excite¬ 
ment that they stir in us, it is no longer possible to be 
much moved by the fantastically traditional motives of 
his characters and the unrelieved automatism of their 
reactions. Perhaps our chief pleasure in such a work as 
Ornatus and Artesia lies in its setting, which is so stylised, 
so far from reality that it carries us into a world of tapestry. 
Regarded as such, we can watch with amusement and 
pleasure the bright little figures in the design “taking 
ship” and sailing away to nowhere on the moveless silken 
waves. Boreas, in one comer, blows out his cheeks and 
the seas have risen in motionless fury, the little ship 
climbing a wave now as perpendicular as a cliff. Farther 
along, we see the same ship harbouring in “a grotto” 
whose rocks are of an impossible blue, where ferns grow 
and flamingoes perch. Inland, knights are galloping for 
ever after the wild boar through russet woods and over 
grass of emerald green. Graceful and remote as are these 
lands of Emanuel Ford, Sir Philip Sydney and Robert 
Greene, they grow tedious at last and, sometimes as we 
read, we fear they are imprisoning us like a dream in 
which we know we dream, but from which we cannot 
escape. The creatures we meet in these lands, judged by 
every standard of common sense, are so fantastic and yet, 
upon occasions, sufficiently like ourselves to shock us into 
an uncomfortable belief of their reality. Nevertheless, to 
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Bunyan they were “ bad and abominable books . . . beastly 
romances full of ribaldry, even such as immediately tended 
to set all fleshly lust on fire.” And that even Ornatus and 
A rtesia, innocuous as it seems to us to-day, was so regarded 
by the graver minds of Elizabeth's time we see by its 
inclusion in Meres's “black list” in Palladis Tamia, keep¬ 
ing company with Owlglass and Gargantua. But when 
Henry Neville in The Isle of Pines (1668) shipwrecks us 
on to a newly-discovered island in "Terra Australis In¬ 
cognita,” although the landing of four people in the middle 
of a storm on the ship's “ bowspright” is slightly incredible, 
all other circumstances are so in accordance with common 
sense that we cannot help believing him—at least, that is, 
as long as we are reading his story. Upon landing, one 
of the party has sufficient presence of mind to light a 
fire, so that they may all dry themselves—a common 
action that at once gives reality to the scene, but some¬ 
thing, nevertheless, that the Elizabethans wandering in 
their arcadian lands of nowhere would never have dreamed 
of doing. For all its illusion of reality, the story has a 
certain fantastic air, especially when we are gravely assured 
that cocks and hens brought from England had, when the 
ship was wrecked, “by some means got to land, and bred 
exceedingly; so that in the future they were a great help 
to us”—not, of course, that such a thing would be im¬ 
possible. The community, which consists of four women 
and one man, continues in a blissful state of nature till 
the man, George Pine, dies at a patriarchal age, having 
with children, grandchildren, and great - grandchildren, 
populated the island to the remarkable extent of one 
thousand seven hundred and eighty-five. Neville’s little 
book was believed all over the continent, being trans¬ 
lated into several languages, but in his own country was 
treated with a certain amount of levity, as we can see by a 
reference to it in Dryden’s Limberham III, i, where Pleasance 
says: “'Tis a likely proper fellow, and looks as he could 
people a new Isle of Pines.” In 1674 a skit on the tale 
appeared in the shape of Richard Head’s Western Wonder. 
The “novel” itself is a remarkable little production of 
considerable charm and no small originality, using as 
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it does many of the devices of Defoe before Defoe 
himself. 

Twenty years later, Mrs. Behn in Oroonoko, also laying her 
scene amidst primitive innocence, foreshadows Rousseau. 
“Everything is well when it comes fresh from the hands 
of the Maker: everything degenerates in the hands of man," 
writes the author of Emile. And Mrs. Behn: “'Tis she 
[Nature] alone, if she were permitted, that better instructs 
the world than all the inventions of man.” And later, 
describing the natives of Surinam: “Religion would here 
but destroy that tranquillity they possess by ignorance, 
and laws would but teach 'em to know offence of which 
now they have no notion.” This, as M. Jusserand remarks, 
sounds more like the eighteenth century than the seven¬ 
teenth ! And more so when the author so bitingly contrasts 
the natural honour of the African Oroonoko with the 
faithlessness of white men and their "Christianity,” and 
delivers a discourse through the mouth of her hero on the 
evils of slavery and the rights of man. “She carries us,” 
says M. Jusserand, “at once beyond the times of Defoe, 
Richardson, and Fielding, and takes us among the pre¬ 
cursors of the French Revolution.” But, like all such 
sweeping statements, this is only partially true. For Mrs. 
Behn, with all her advanced sentiments and trappings of 
realism and inaccurate local colour, is still a pupil in the 
school of La Calpren^de. She saw the world with an 
incurable romanticism and, reading, we still feel as though 
we are looking at a stage. Indeed, her dramatic experience 
that had taught her the construction of effective scenes 
and “curtains” contributed largely to the success of 
Oroonoko', and although there is in this novel a perceptible 
tightening up, a greater synthesis of time and event than 
in the heroic romances of her predecessors, yet the ‘' royal 
slave” himself is of their school. He has the same “vast 
desire for glory” and gives his love Imoinda the same 
“thousand assurances of his lasting flame, and her eternal 
empire over him.” Yet with Mrs. Behn we see the turn of 
the tide. She realised how vitiated the old romantic forms 
had become and wished to infuse them with life. But it 
was no use putting new wine into old bottles, and although 
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she saw the need for reality in the novel, she was unable 
herself to introduce it—realism, as Dr. Baker says, being 
something more than a seasoning of romance with facts 
and familiar names and places. Although Oroonoko and 
Imoinda scarcely convince us as human realities, yet there 
are scenes and events in the story itself that remain clear- 
cut pictures in the mind, and whether the events she 
describes are true or not, they have the earnest impress 
of truth, so that Oroonoko, accomplishes beyond all doubt 
that which it sets out to do — to contrast primitive 
innocence and natural honour with European sophist¬ 
ication and civilised duplicity. 

By the time we come to Congreve there is a complete 
detachment from the romantic attitude, and in Incognita 
(1692) it is struck with a deliberate irony. With Congreve, 
in fact, we have nearly the manner of Fielding, lighter of 
course, more playful, but not essentially different. Both 
authors turn aside periodically to apostrophise the reader, 
and their mock grandiloquence in certain passages is 
very much the same. The most important thing about In¬ 
cognita is not its style, the careless ease with which it is 
written and the absolute mastery of its handling, but that 
in it we come nearer than before to a more modem and 
whimsically ironic state of mind. 

So that although Professor Saintsbury is justified in the 
assertion that "this century does not add a single work of 
any considerable merit to the roll of English books,” it is 
well to bear in mind that we are indebted to these obscure 
forerunners of Fielding as much, and in the same way, as 
we are to the predecessors of Shakespeare in the drama. 
For they not only prepared the way technically, but in 
acclimatising people to look to the novel for their amuse¬ 
ment, created a public capable of appreciating the great 
artist when he arrived. As to their books themselves, 
what is more fascinating for the student of letters, and 
indeed to all those interested in the development of litera¬ 
ture, than to retrace in the company of these older journey¬ 
men of fiction the paths, and even the side-tracks, followed 
by the novel before it succeeded to that more perfect 
self-consciousness of the last century and the present time? 

Philip Henderson. 
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To the Right Worshipful 
BRYAN STAPLETON OF CARLETON 
in the County of York, Esquire 

CONTENT AND AFTER LIFE ETERNAL 

HAPPINESS 

This unpolished history (Right Worshipful) wanting 
the ornament of eloquence, presenteth itself in his 
natural and self-expressing form, in well applied words, 
not in tedious borrowed phrazes, wherein neither the 
lewd can find examples to suit their dispositions, the 
virtuous no terms to disconcert them, nor the well 
affected any cause of offence. Here you shall see lust 
tyrannizing avarice, guilty of murder, and dignity, 
seeking his content with usurpation, yet all subverted 
to virtue. Which I am bold to present unto you ; not 
for the worth, but to express my good will, which is 
not unmindfull in some sort to gratify the manifold 
courtesies I have received of you. And although it be 
altogether not worth estimation, and be accounted no 
requital for so many good turns; yet I desire you to 
accept the same instead of a better, and the sum of 
that which my ability at this time can afford; which 
being but a fancy, vouchsafe to esteem, though not 
agreeing with your gravity, yet (as many both noble 
and wise in such like matters have done) to be read for 
recreation. As the value of the gift expresseth not 
the affection of the giver, nor the outward show the 
inward meaning: so I trust you will esteem my good 
will not by the worthiness hereof, but the quality of 
my well affected intent, which is devoted unto you in 
the bands of perfect good will, and shall be ready to 
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show itself constant in any trial you shall make thereof. 
And for that I know your wisdom and courtesy to be 
such, as that you will not misconceive me, but esteem 
well hereof, and my affection to you, to be expressed 
in the dedication. I have adventured to dedicate the 
same to your protection, though altogether undeserving 
the title of your patronage, which your further kindness 
shall bind me hereafter to requite with some worthier 
work collected by my labours. 

Thus being loath to be tedious and troublesome unto 
you, I commit this silly present unto your gentle 
acceptation, and yourself to the gracious protection 
of the Almighty. 

Your Worships most ready 

at command, 
Emanuel Ford. 



THE EPISTLE TO THE READER 

Gentlemen, I have published this history, at the 
entreaty of some of my familiar friends, being at the 
first collected with no thought to have it printed, for 
as yet having taken but one flight, I durst not too 
boldly venture again, lest my unskilfulness might cause 
my repentance. But being supported by the assistance 
of your gentle favours, I shall grow hardy and hereafter 
labour to procure your further delight: the reward 
I expect, being your kind acceptance. But if contrary 
to my thought, this my summer fruit be gathered before 
it be ripe, I promise amends with old fruit, that hath 
been a year in ripening, and in the beginning of the next 
winter coming forth. In the meane time peruse this 
history, which savoureth more of pleasure than eloquence, 
and although hastily compiled, yet let it pass under 
your favourable censure, and by your courtesies, be 
shrowded and from the variable dis-strikes of Momus 
vain imitators. 

The learned, wise, and courteous, will according to 
the quality of their dispositions, esteem well of this 
unworthy work, valuing the same, not by the worth, 
but the will of the writer. As for such as either rashly 
condemn without judgement, or lavishly dislike without 
advise, I esteem them like the down of thistles, incon¬ 
stantly dispersed with every blast, accounting their 
discontent my content: not caring to please those that 
are pleased with nothing. But did my gains counter¬ 
vail my labours, I would then frame my fancy to fit 
their humours, but getting nothing, I can lose no less, 
only to have a good opinion of the well affected to 
learning, is all I crave: and that I hope your good 
minds will afford. 
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As at a banquet there are several kinds of meats, 
some pleasant, some sharp, yet all tasted. Amongst 
grapes, some sour, some sweet, yet all esteemed, so with 
indifferency, amongst variety of eloquent histories, let 
this serve as one dish to furnish out a banquet and like 
sour and sweet intermingled, make a pleasant taste, by 
your courteous construing of my good meaning, and your 
favourable opinion of Ornatus love. So shall I account 
my debt to you great, my labours well bestowed, and 
my self bound to requite your kindness. You shall 
show your affection to learning, virtue in favouring 
good endeavours, and give encouragement to more 
worthy labours. I rest well contented, my reward rich, 
and hereafter be both ready and willing to deserve your 
courtesy. 

But if Ornatus love breed thy blame, as it bred his 
banishment, then may I wish I had never known 
hereof, and cry out of mala fortuna, as my reward. 
With the bird Celos bred in Africa: who wandering far 
from her nest, by forgetfulness cannot return: and so 
for ever after abandoneth company. So I too boldly 
building on your courtesy, may be wounded with 
repentance: and by my oversight be brought in despair, 
unless your courtesy prevent the same: on which my 
hopes depend. And I cease. 


E. Ford. 



CHAPTER I 


How Ornatus was enamoured of the fair Artesia. 

In the rich and renowned country of Phrygia, in the 
provinces not far distant from near neighbourhood, 
dwelt two ancient knights, the one named Allinus, 
the other Arbastus, men of great possessions, and much 
honoured. Betwixt whom, such extreme contention 
and hatred remained, by reason of the death of one 
Reno, brother to Allinus, long since slain in a quarrel 
by certain gentlemen belonging to Arbastus, that neither 
their own wisdome, nor the sundry perswasions of 
friends to either party allied, were of any force to 
mitigate the same. Both of them, being enriched with 
innumerable blessings, especially in their-fair progeny. 

Allinus having a son of goodly stature, and commend¬ 
able gifts, named Ornatus . And Arba stus a daugh ter 
called Artesia, of exceeding comliness, exteriorly beau- 
tifted with abundance of gifts of nature, and inwardly 
adorned with abundance of divine perfections. Yet by 
reason of their parents dischord, they remained as far 
iporant in knowledge one of the other, as if they had 
been separated by an innumerable distance of stranee 
countries^C^vv • 6 

Ornatilf above all things, delighted in hawking, and 
on a day berng weary, he wandered without company 
with his hawk on his fist into a most pleasant vallev 
where by he shrowded himself under the shadow of a 
tutt of green trees, with purpose to rest himself, and 
even when his eyes were ready to yeUd to slumber, he 
was^revived from his drowsiness by the noise of a 
kennel of hounds that past by him in chase of a stag, 
alter whom, Arbastus and divers of his company (though 
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to him unknown) followed, who being passed by, whilst 
he was in a deep study, to think what they should be, 
he espied a beautiful damsel entering the same valley, 
who being somewhat weary, liking the prospect of that 
shady tuft of trees, alighted there, which Ornatus seeing, 
withdrew himself from her sight whilst she tying her 
steed to a bush, laid her delicate body down upon the 
cooling earth, to cool herself, and dry the sweat, which 
the sooner to accomplish, she unlaced her garments, 
and with a decent and comely behaviour, discovered 
her milk-white neck and breast beautified with two 
round precious teats, to receive the breath of the cool 
wind, which was affected with a delight to exhale the 
moistened vapours of her pure body. Ornatus seeing 
all, and unseen himself, noted with a delight each perfect 
lineament of her proper body, beauty, sweat, savour, 
and other comeliness, which filled his heart with exceed¬ 
ing pleasure, therewith growing into an unrestrained 
affection towards her, and a great study what she should 
be, when suddenly his hawk feeling his fist unmoveable 
thinking to pepeU herself with quiet, primed herself and 
with the noise of her bells made Artesia to start, who 
as one half agast, with a fearful behaviour rose from 
the ground, looking about her from whence that sound 
came, she espied Ornatus, who unwilling she should 
perceive he had seen her, lay as if he had slept, Artesia 
marvelling what he should be, and accordingly thinking 
he had slept, closed her naked breast with great haste, 
and unloosing her horse, thought to go away unespied. 
Which Ornatus perceiving, and unwilling without speak¬ 
ing to her to lose her sight, seemed to' awake, and 
raising himself, steadfastly behold her, which infused 
such a red Vermillion blush into her beautiful cheeks, 
and withall such a bashfull confusion spread itself in 
her conceits, that she stood like one half amazed or 
ashamed. 

Which Ornatus perceiving, drew towards her, and 
greeted her with these speeche s. Fair damsel, be ^aot 
abashed with mv presence^ though a strangei, which 
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shall no way (if I can choose) offend you, but rather 
command me, and I will be ready to do you any service. 
Artesia, notwithstanding his speeches, withdrew herself 
aside, leading her horse to a bank, where with ease she 
mounted, and so rode away, not giving him any answer 
at all. 

Ornatus marvelled thereat, yet rightly imputed her 
unkind departure to her fear, not discourtesy. And 
seeing himself deprived of her sight, and the night 
approaching, he departed home to his fathers house. 
After supper, betaking himself to his chamber, with 
intent to rest, he was possessed with such remembrance 
of the beautiful damsel he had seen, that his sleep was 
transformed into continual cogitatio ns of her beauty, 
form and favour, and the pleasant sight he had seen in 
the discovery of some of her hidden beauties, imprinted 
such a delight in his affectionate conceits, that he could 
take no sleep, but he continued all that night in those 
m editation s. 

'fhe next day, thinking to shake off all further remem¬ 
brance of her, he got him into the company of his most 
chosen friends, wherein before time he took most delight, 
yet now by reason of his distemperature, he rather 
seemed weary thereof. He had not continued long 
with them, but he was saluted by a gentleman named 
Phylastes, with whom he was familiarly acquainted: 
this gentleman belonged to the ancient duke named 
Turnus, who in honour of his birth day, from which 
Allinus excused himself, of purpose, because he thought 
he should meet Arbastus there, but because the duke 
should take no offence at him, he granted that his 
son Ornatus should go to do him honour. Which 
Phylastes acquainted Ornatus withal, who glad thereof, 
departed thither in company of divers other gentlemen: 
the duke likewise had sent another messenger to request 
Arbastus company. Who being of a more mild nature 
than Allinus, willingly went, and with him his lady, 
and fair daughter Artesia. 


CHAPTER II 


How Ornatus came to the knowledge of Artesia, and intreatcd 
Adellena, to make known his love to her, and of the rebuke 
Artesia gave her. 

After the feast was ended, and the duke had honoured 
his guests with all manner of courtesy, he and the prin- 
cipallest, among whom Arbastus was one of the chief, 
according to the custom used in the country, seated 
themselves to behoIcT'certain games and exercises to 
be performed by the young gentlemen: which was, 
running, wrestling, and divers other exercises for trial 
of the strength and nimbleness of the body: amongst 
the rest, Ornatus (having never before made trial of 
himself) had such good success, and behaved himself 
with such agility and strength, that he won the chiefest 
honour, and was presented before the duke to receive 
a ricli rew'ard. 

Which when he had received, casting his eyes upon 
the beholders, he espied Artesia, whom he perfectly 
knew again, ready to depart with her parents, who had 
bidden the duke farewell. Ornatus coming to Pliylastes, 
asked if he knew that damsel, shewing him Artesia, 
who told him what she was. Ornatus was glad of that 
small knowledge, which could add little means to his 
hopes, yet somewhat discontented, that she was daughter 
to Arbastus. And thus the day being ended, everyone 
departed to their abodes. 

Ornatus having again attained his chamber, spent his 
time of rest in sundry cogitations of his love, and how 
to guide her knowledge of his affection, noting every 
danger, and pondering how discontentedly his parents 
would take the same, if it should by any means come 
to their knowledge, finding so many lets to hinder him, 

io 
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that he was oftentimes in utter despair of attaining to 
the least hope of good success. But finding his affec¬ 
tion to increase more and more, and burning with a 
fervent desire, which nothing but only her favour could 
extinguish. 

After that night was passed, early the next morning, 
he wandered towards the place where he had beheld 
her with such exceeding content, and by the way as 
he went, he met with a gentlewoman named Adcllcna, 
of mean birth, and small living, yet of good education, 
who oftentimes resorted to Arbastus house, and was 
going thither at that instant, with whose company lie 
insinuated himself, for that he saw her alone, and said 
as followeth. 

Gentlewoman, I am bold to entreat a word or two 
with you. Sir, replied she, with a good will, I will 
satisfy you in what I can. Know you not, quoth he, 
Arbastus ? I do, quoth she, both know him, and am 
very well acquainted with him, unto whose house I am 
now going. So would I, quoth he, if I durst, for I serve 
Ornatus, son to AUinus, whom I do not doubt, but you 
know well, of whom I will tell you more, but that I fear 
to commit his secrets to them I know not, and thereby 
unwillingly do him injury: but would you vouchsafe, 
but to hear them, keep them secret, and with all, add 
your help for to further him, which you may with safety 
perform, you should do him an exceeding pleasure, and 
withall, be so highly rewarded, and thankfully gratified, 
that you should think your labour very well employed: 
do a deed of pity, and bind him in perpetual bonds of 
kind love and friendship. 

Sir, replied Adellena, I know not the gentleman, yet 
I have heard him very much commended, whom, if 
I could any way pleasure, I would use both diligence 
and secrecy, promising you upon my faith and credit, 
if you will make me acquainted with your mind, I will 
either do my good will to further him, or else conceal 
what you shall commit to my privity. 

Then said he, my master not long since walking in 
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yonder valley beheld Artesia, fair Artesia, daughter to 
Arbastus, to whose beauty he is exceedingly enthralled, 
that unless some means of comfort be found to ease his 
torments, I fear me it will endanger his life: whom you 
only may pleasure, by making his love known to her, 
in such sort as shall best agree with your wisdom. 
This is all, and yet so much, that the revealing thereof 
may do much harm. And to effect such a contract, 
might procure peace, and unity twixt their parents. 
Therefore I entreat your aid and furtherance herein: 
with which good news, if I return to him, I know it 
will breed no little comfort to his unquiet heart. 

Sir, said she, since I perceive his love is grounded 
upon virtue, not drawn thereto by any desire of reward, 
I undertake to be his assistant herein, and will to the 
uttermost of my best endeavours, labour to procure 
his content. Which this day I will in some sort put 
in execution. And if you return to me to morrow, you 
shall know her answer. I will, said he, and so they 
departed. Ornatus having left her, entered into many 
cogitations of this rash attempt, accounting himself 
over-credulous to commit his secrets to her privity, of 
whose fidelity he had never made trial, sometimes 
comforting himself with hope of good event, and again, 
despairing of comfort, for that he supposed, Artesia 
would rather esteem him as an enemy than as a friend; by 
reason of their parents hatred, and therefore would the 
more hardly be drawm to give any credit to his suit. 
And revolving a chaos of these and such like confused 
cogitations, he attained his fathers house, thinking the 
time tedious until his appointed meeting with Adellena, 
which he overpast with great care. Adellena after her 
departure from him, soon attained Arbastus house, using 
herself as she had formerly done, yet withal, careful how 
to execute the charge she had in hand, which she could 
by no occasion utter till after dinner, when she found 
Artesia all alone in the garden, insinuated herself into 
her company, which Artesia kindly accepted, entering 
into variety of discourses, and continuing sometime in 
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giving certain herbs their proper names: amongst the 
rest, Artesia espied an herb with parti-coloured leaves, 
demanding of Adellena if she knew the name thereof, 
which she told her, she did not. I have oftentimes 
quoth Adellena seen this herb, and it hath two pretty 
names, it is by some called Love in Idleness, and by 
some Hearts-ease: with that Adellena fetched a deep, 
though counterfeit sigh, which Artesia noting, said: 
What maketh you sigh to hear it named Hearts-ease? 
Marry (quoth she) one way, because these two names do 
ill agree: another, for by the same I call to remembrance 
the hearts grief I heard a young man complain of, 
procured by love, which was not in idleness, but I think 
in good earnest. Why quoth Artesia, can love procure 
such hearts grief in any, and not rather content? Yes, 
said she, because the party in love, hath no hope to 
attain the good liking of the party he loveth. Then 
quoth Artesia, I count him a fool, that will love so 


deeply without hope of reward, and that to be rather 
fondness than true friendship, that places his affections 
with such inequalities. But I pray tell me, what is 
he into whose secrets you were so suddenly admitted? 
Not admitted, quoth she, for unawares I heard his 
complaints, which afterwards, I promised him not to 
make any acquainted withal, but the party whom he so 
entirely loveth. Then quoth Artesia, I may not know, 
neither do I care, for it is but a vanity that troubles ones 
cogitations: Ye£, quoth she, you may, and shall if you 
please, know why he is, conditionally, you will neither 
be offended with me, for telling you, nor reveal what 
I shall impart. Why qd. she, am I the party, or doth 
it any way concern me, that I should be offended? If 
ff be, then keep your counsels unrevealed, for it will 
prove unsavoury to my stomach, for be it far from me, 
•9 troubled with the vain suits of doting lovers: 
Yet let me answer, qd. Adellena, you bear to grievous 
a conceit of love, which is the divine party whereby 
hearts are united in virtue. Without the which, neither 
mortals can attain heaven, nor other creatures have 
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their being, therefore not to be abhored: and for that 
any should love your self, can that be any offence to 
you, but rather be accepted in kind sort? We should 
by nature love them that love us, then will you contrary 
to nature, yeild hatred for love? For you indeed, are 
the party that is beloved, and the party that is so far 
in love with you every way to be commended, and no 
way discommended, whose name, I will not reveal, 
and then I hope I shall breed no offence in your ears. 
Do so, quoth Artesia, for concealing the same you 
please me, and if you will be welcome into my company, 
use no more of these speeches. Had I thought, quoth 
she, they would have been offensive, I would not have 
uttered them, but in so doing, I did but fulfil your 
request: then at my request again, quoth she, give over. 
After this communication ended, they parted, Adellena 
home to her house, and Artesia to her supper, and 
afterwards to her chamber, where at first, some cold 
thoughts of those speeches passed in her fancy, but 
afterwards she spent the rest of that night in quiet sleep. 



CHAPTER III 


How Adellena conveyed Ornatus letter into Artesias casket, and 
with what impatience Artesia took the same. 

The morning being newly approached, Ornatus who had 
so long expected the same, arose and soon got to Adel- 
lenas house, where he arrived before she was up, who 
having knowledge thereof, soon came down to him, 
(taking him to be no other than Ornatus his man) to 
whom she declared the very truth of all her speeches had 
with Artesia. Which nipt him at the heart, but being 
in some hope of her perswasions, at last giving her a y. 
purse full f raugh t with gold, in reco mpence o f her pains- / 
past, and to entice her to undertake more, he said as 
followeth. 

Good Adellena, be not dism ayed to prosecute my suit, 
for Artesias first f rown , foFT am not Ornatus man but 
Ornatus himself that languisheth with desire to attain 
her love, which I would mj^self prosecute, if the fls- 
chords betw ixt our parents did not hinder the same. 
Therefore, Tb eseech you once again do something in 
my behalf, for you see how cruel destiny hath shut me 
from all means to put in practise by my self, and you 
may pleasure me without any hazard at all: for which 
1 will rest so thankful unto you, as that you shall 
account your pains taken well bestowed. <zV3J 

bur, replied sne, I would undertake anything to further 
you, if I knew which way, but I perceive Artesias 
trowardness is such, that nothing I shall bring her will 
be welcome: but if you will advise me what I shall do, 

vZr °? Ce a fB5 hazard the lo ss of her good liking for 

Which said, Ornatus wrote a letter, which 
osmed her by some means to convey to her sight 
the contents whereof were these. b 
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To the Fairest Artesia 

Fairest of creatures, be not o ffended with my boldness, 
but rather favourably c ensure of my good meaning; 
for being bound to honour none but most virtuous, 
I thought it my duty to give you knowledge thereof, 
desiring you to pity the extremity of my passions, 
pro cured by the attainture of your conquering per¬ 
fections. I confess, you may alledge many things, as 
reasons to disuade you from giving credit to my speeches, 
or yeilding me the least favour in your conceits: yet 
I beseech you make but trial of my loyalty7 love, and 
duty, so far as shall agree with your liking, and you 
shall find me constant in one, and per severant in the 
other, as one that hath submitted himself to your 
command, vowed his devotions to purchase your favour, 
and everlastingly bound himself to be only yours: 
unable to express my humble meaning, unwilling to be 
offensive, and d esirou s of favour: then I beseech you, 
to be favourable to me, though bearing the name of 
an enemy, in whom you shall find the true heart of a 
constant friend, whose safety, comfort and preservation, 
resteth in your power. The first view of your beauty 
(which was in the valley when you were last hunting) 
surprised my heart with such humble regard to your 
virtues, that ever since, my heart hath en dured the 
bitter tor ments of fearful despair, which urgeth me to 
this presumption, desiring from your sacred lips to 
receive my sentense of comfort, or affliction , rather 
than to spend my life languishing in un revealed torme nt. 
Then be you gracious to Tum.'that is otherwise most 
miserable, and shew favour to an undeserving unknown 
friend: so shall you not only §hew, that you are merciful, 
but also save a miserable lover from u tter ru in. 

Your humble friend, 

Omatus. 


Adellena having received this letter, told him, she 
would deliver the same: which the next day she per- 
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formed in this sort. Being come to Arbastus house, 
she continued most part of the day in Artesias com¬ 
pany, not once renewing the least remembrance of the 
talk she had had with her the day before: but espying 
her open her casket, wherein she put her work, whilst 
Artesia was busy, she p rivil y conveyed the letter, unseen, 
into the same, which by and by Artesia locked, for none 
but herself had the use thereof. 

Adellena thought long till she was gone, fearing lest 
Artesia should upon some occasion open the casket 
again, and so find the letter whilst she was there: 
therefore she soon found means to depart. When the 
time of rest was come, and Artesia alone in her bed, 
taking a book (according to her usual manner) to read 
awhile, she suddenly fell asleep, and in her sleep was 
possessed with a dream, wherein her thoughts called 
to remembrance Adellenas speeches, which mooved 
such a disquiet conceit of anger in her breast, that 
thinking sKe~had chid her, with the motions of her 
spirits she awakened, feeling an exceeding distempera- 
ture in all her parts, and seeing the light still burning, 
she rpafvelled at her drowsiness, that had before forgot 
to put the flame out, and by this means, called to 
remembrance Adellenas speeches, marvelling what he 
should be that was in love with her; and suddenly again 
reproving herself, for giving her mind liberty to think 
of love, she would have banished all further remembrance 
thereof out of her mind fbut the more she laboured, the 
more unable she was to prev ail in overmastering her 
fancies, that being both v£x$d with herself and Adellena , 
she uttered these speeches. 

What disquiet is this possesseth my heart, procureth 
such unwonted cogitations to rise up in my fancies, and 
disturbeth my rest? I was not wont to trouble my 
thoughts with such vain cogitations, which the more 
* \J ^bour to suppress, the more they increase. 

V Could Adellenas speeches have such force (which I had 
well-nigh forgotten) as thus long to stick in my remem¬ 
brance? Or, what reason have I to regard them, that 

II—B 841 
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were not worth the regarding, but rather tended to 
demonstrate the affection of some over-fond lover, that 
seeketh to e ntra p my chastity? Accursed be her lips 
for uttering them, and would to God, I had been deaf, 
that I might not have heard their epchcmting sound. 

This said she catched up her book, thinking by reading, 
to drive away all remembrance thereof, but her heart 
was so fully possessed with a kind of cogitation, what 
he should be, that she neither could read, or when she 
had read, remember what she did read: and finding 
this means not available, she started from her bed, 
opening her casket to take out her sampler, wherein 
she took most delight, when suddenly she espied the 
letter, and reading the superscription, was half astonished 
thereat, especially how it should come there, and what 
the contents should be, being oftentimes in mind to 
tear the same in pieces, and not read it, which her heart 
would not suffer her to do, before she had seen what was 
the contents: yet striving to overmaster her affections, 
she tear the same in the midst: which done, such a 
r emorse rose in her fancy, united with a desire to know 
further thereof, that l eaping into bed, she closed the 
same together, and betwixt a willing and unwilling 
mind, read the same throughout. With that, fetching 
a deep sigh, she said: Ay my poor fool, how are my 
affections betrayed to mine enemy? Was it Ornatus 
she meant? Can it be that he will prove my friend, 
that is my professed enemy? Oh no: he intended 
nothing less than love, but rather under cover thereof, 
seeketh my ruin. Was it he that I beheld in the 
valley? or is it possible, that he should be so deeply in 
love with me, upon that small sight? No, no, I will 
not credit his speeches. But still r eput e him as an 
enemy, as indeed he is; and henceforth abandon Adellenas 
company, by whose means this letter was conveyed 
into my casket: then tearing the same in a thousand 
pieces, she abstaine d (so near as she could) from all 
thought of yeildmg the least c onsen t to love, and 
sought to increase her disdain, ancl suspect of his 
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falsehood, spending the rest of that night in confused 
contraries of doubtful thoughts. Early in the morning 
she gate up, and within short time met with Adellena, 
(who was come, and desirous to know what issue her 
devise had taken) and finding occasion fit when none 
was by, she uttered these speeches. 

Adellena, I marvel what folly ruleth your mind, that 
you (whom I thought had been so virtuously given) 
should seek my ruin: wherein have I shewn myself so 
unkind, that you should requite me in this discourteous 
sort? You remember the speeches past betwixt us the 
other day in the garden, when I finding out your intent 
by vour speeches, desired you to give over to use any 
more talk to that effect; which you faithfully promised, 
but now most unfaithfully have broken, and most 
impudently have betrayed my quiet with your disquiet 
ancTiU-sounding news: it your rudeness hath been such, 
that you could not desist, you might then have delivered 
Ornatus false and fained enchantment into my hands, 
and not so secretly have conveyed the same into my 
casket: wherein you have made me amends for my 
love, to seek to betray my life into the hands of mine 
enemy: for otherwise, I neither will nor can esteem him. 
Therefore hence forwards come no more into my com¬ 
pany: for I forswear your familiarity, hate your counsel, 
and will cause my father to banish you his house, and 
ajieiiate his friendship from you for ever. 

Adellefia would have answered: but Artesia refusing 
to hear her, departed, and left her so much grieved, 
that for extreme vexation, she immediately departed 
towards her own house. 



CHAPTER IV 


How Ornatus despairing, left his fathers house, and disguising 
himself, was entertained of Arbastus. 

Ornatus desirous to hear how Artesia had accepted his 
letter, came to Adellenas house, and found her weeping 
for anger: desiring to know the cause thereof, which she 
declared to him at large: which wrought such an exceed¬ 
ing passion of grief in his mind, that without yeilding 
her either thanks for her pains; or other speech, he 
departed, being so much overcome with inward sorrow, 
that finding a solitary place, he laid himself down upon 
the earth uttering these la mentation s. 

O miserable catif! What hast thou to do, but lament, 
when thy ill fortune yeilds nothing but cause for l ame nt ? 
Why should thy life last to endure these torments, and 
not rather to dissolve into unseen essences? Could 
any thing have happened to me more miserable, than to 
behold Artesia, and now to endure her cruelty? or more 
fortunate, if she had been merciful! But my destinies 
have drawn me, to like her that hateth me, and to 
become thrall to a cruel unrelenting enemy. Well, my 
love is sweeter than my life, and therefore I will venture 
life and all to purchase her liking. 

Having said this, he a while sat silent, when suddenly, 
to favour his extremities, he beheld certain of his 
familiars pass by, with whom he departed home. 

Early the next morning (being exceedingly troubled 
in mind, and impatient to delay ) he left his fathers 
house, to visit Adellena again, whom he had the day 
before left so unkindly: whom he found ready to go to 
Arbastus house again, and saluting her, said: Adellena, 
be not offended at my last unmannerly departure; that 

20 
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mv heart was so much disquieted at the ill-success my 
suit took, that I could not use that behaviour towards 
you your pains deserved: but now, I am returned, to 
crave your counsel what is further to be done herein. 
-Sir replied she, I know not what further means to 
use, neither dare I any more attempt to try Artesias 
courtesy; who is already so much offended with me 
that I fear to lose her friendship for ever, if I should 
utter that again that is so unwelcome to her. 

Ornatus hearing her speeches, thought she was un¬ 
willing to prosecute his suit any further, and with a 
heavy heart left her, entering into many thoughts and 
cogitations, which way to comfort himself, oftentimes 
utterly despairing, and yet purposing to leave no means 
unassayed, nor danger unattempted, though with hazard 
to his life, to purchase some rest to his troubled heart. 

At length, he thought with himself, what should make 
Artesia so hard-hearted, as to give no credit to my 
speeches? it is not her want of lenity, pity or wisdomc: 
for she is young, and therefore subject to love; beautiful, 
and therefore to be won; wise, and therefore will with 
consideration pity my sorrows. What then, should 
alienate her good liking from me, more than from 
anoTKer? My name; for by that, she r eputeth_ me to 
be an enemy: then, were I not Ornatus, she would 
peradventure give some regard to my suit. Therefore, 
I will change my name, and be another than I am, that 
she not knowing me, may (if not love me) yet desist to 
hate me. Then began he to study, what means to use 
to enjoy her sight (without the which he could not live) 
and yet not be known who he was. Amongst many 
other devices, this took deepest root. Wherein few 
days after (having provided all things necessary) he 
attired himself like a virgin of a strange country (which 
he mTght well be esteemed to be, by his youth) and 
taking with him his lute, wherein he could play exceeding 
well, in the silent of the night he departed towards the 
sea-coast, which was near unto Arbastus house; and 
seating himself upon the rocky shore, he began to play 
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upon his lute. Early the next morning, a shepherd 
happened to pass by that way, and espying his strange 
disguise, and hearing his sweet music, was so exceed¬ 
ingly delighted therewith, that he stayed to see what 
he was. 

Ornatus turning himself about, espied the old man, 
stand gazing upon him; wherewith he drew towards 
him, and said as followeth: 

Good father, muse not to see me in this unfrequented 
place, being by shipwrack cast on this shore, and pre¬ 
served from a grievous death by sea, to perish for want 
of comfort on the land, in a strange place, where I neither 
have friends, nor know which way to get comfort: 
therefore, I beseech you, yeild comfort to my distress, 
and spccour my want. Fair damsel, quoth the shep¬ 
herd, if my homely cottage can yeild you any comfort, 
so please you to accept thereof, it shall be at your 
command; whither so please you go, without more 
circumstance of speeches, you shall be most heartily 
welcome. I thank you, quoth Ornatus, and I accept 
your gentle proffer: so they departed together. And 
when they were entered, and the shepherdess in the best 
manner she could, had welcomed him, and he had tasted 
of such food as was set before him, he told them his 
name was Sylvia, telling a tale of sufficient countenance 
to win credit, of the manner of their shipwrack, and the 
cause he undertook the voyage by sea: which the old 
folks believed. Likewise, framing himself to such a 
kind of behaviour, that it was almost impossible to 
discern, but that he was a woman indeed. 

Where Sylvia (for under that name he shall awhile 
pass) stayed some two days, yet without any hope how 
to enjoy Artesias company. But the third day it 
fortuned that Arbastus being abroad hunting, was by 
a violent storm driven to take shelter, and most for¬ 
tunately lighted on the shepherds cottage: where he 
boldly entered, without calling; and suddenly espying 
Sylvia, was half astonished to behold a damsel so 
beautiful and richly attired in that homely place: but 
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after that he had a while viewed her well ( Sylvia being 
alone) with a courteous behaviour, he thus spake^ 

Fair damsel, pardon my boldness, if I have disquieted 
you; I had little thought to have found such guests in 
this homely place. Sylvia, knowing him to be Arbastus, 
arose but made him no answer; when presently the old 
shepherd came in, using a great reverence to Arbastus ; 
who demanded of him, what damsel that was? Where¬ 
upon the old man declared all he knew. 

Arbastus then said: Damsel, I understand by this 
shepherd some part of your misfortunes, which I so 
much pity, that I offer to do anything that resteth in me 
to do you pleasure. And for that this homely place is 
not agreeable to your birth, which may be greater than 
I can judge of, let me desire you to accept of such enter¬ 
tainment as my habitation yeildeth; whither you shall 
be welcome. Sylvia being glad of that proffer yet 
fearing to be discovered, by his unwillingness to yeild 
made this answer: Sir, this homely place is best agreeing 
to my poor estate, being by my fortune brought to 
misery; which I am also unworthy of, for that I know 
not how to make my host amends, desiring rather to 
live in this quiet place, void of care, than in places of 
more dignity: but for that I shall be too chargeable to 
this poor man, and you so earnestly desire me, I will be 
so bold as to take your proffer, though unable to be 
so grateful as I would. Many other speeches passed 
betwixt them, and in the end they departed towards 
Arbastus castle, where Sylvia was kindly and worthily 
entertained, having his hearts desire, which was to 
enjoy the sight of fair Artesia. 

Ornatus being alone by himself, began to meditate 
on the good success he had in that attempt, and how 
fortunately all things had fallen out to further him in 
his love. But most of all, he marvelled how the eyes 
of all that beheld him, were blinded, that they could not 
perceive what he was. In these and many such like 
comfortable meditations, he spent some three or four 
days, taking most great content in beholding Artesias 
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perfections, that he was more and more enthralled in 
the bands of vowed affection, hearing her speecKTnoting 
her behaviour, admiring her virtue, commending her 
courtesy, affecting her beauty, and imprinting each 
lineament of her divine form, in his devoted affection, 
with such immoveable resolve of constant loyalty, that 
he did not only love her, but also honoured her as an 
idol, being by Arbastus admitted her company, that 
at all times he was with her. Artesia likewise took 
no little pleasure in Sylvias company, in whom so much 
courtesy abounded, that every one both liked, and 
commended her. 



CHAPTER V 

How Adellena brought news to Arbastus house, of Ornatus 
sudden departure. How he named himself Sylvia, a long 
time enjoyed her company, and what success he had in 
his love. 

Adellena having heard of Ornatus departure from his 
fathers house, and of the exceeding care and grief his 
parents took, fearing lest he might by some treachery 
be murdered; with which news she came to Arbastus 
house, and soon published the same, that the news came 
to Arbastus his hearing, who was exceedingly sorry to 
hear the same, for that he esteemed well of Ornatus. 
And now coming into the garden, where Artesia was 
walking with Sylvia, she could not but withhold herself 
from speaking, but uttered her mind in these words. 

Artesia be not offended with that I say, but rather 
be displeased with yourself, who are the original of 
this woe. Ornatus, whom you supposed your enemy, 
though indeed your most faithful friend, taking your 
unkind refusal most heavily, and accounting himself 
not worthy to live, if you despised him, either hath 
wrought his own untimely death, or despairing to find 
favour at your hands, hath abandoned both his parents, 
country, and acquaintance, to live in exile. What will 
be laid of you, when the cause of his sorrow shall be 
known? how may your own conscience accuse yourself 
of hard-heartedness, that would not yeild pity to the 
distress of so worthy, virtuous, and courteous a gentle¬ 
man, who for his humble suit, was spightfully dis¬ 
dained, and his hearty good will disdainfully rejected? 
Which cruel deed of yours, no doubt will one day be 
repaid with like disdain, where you shall most affect. 
I Imow his love was firm, constant and immovable, 
which maketh me so much the more pity his estate: 
I know his meaning was both virtuous and honourable; 

II-*B 
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his birth you know; what virtues abound in him all 
can witness; and how heartily he loved you, the heavens 
can witness. Poor Ornatus farewell: hard was thy hap, 
to place thy true love so firmly, where thou reapest so 
little reward. Artesia hearing her speeches, could not 
tell whether she might blame her, or accuse herself, 
sometimes doubting whether she spake this of policy 
to try her, or of truth, being as ready to blame her, or 
accuse herself, sometimes doubting neither: for she 
thought, if she spake true, she had good cause to say 
that she did, and herself more to blame than any. 
For notwithstanding she had given Adellena, so flat a 
denial, yet her conscience knew, that some sparks of 
love were kindled in her breast: that her heart being 
somewhat oppressed with these thoughts, caused the 
water to stand in her eyes. Ornatus seeing all this, 
took no little comfort thereat, especially when he per¬ 
ceived Artesias heart to relent: but for that by this 
disguise, being known no other than a woman, he kept 
silence then when fain he would have spake, lest he 
should discover himself. Adellena seeing she had dis¬ 
quieted Artesia, being herself full of griel, and unwilling 
to urge her any further departed. And Artesia with¬ 
drawing herself from Sylvias company, into an arbour, 
uttered these speeches: And can it be, that Ornatus 
love was so great, that for my sake he hath done this? 
could he love her so constantly, that was her professed 
enemy? is love of such a force, to draw one into these 
extremes? Then may I compare it to the herb Artas, 
found in Persia, which being but holden in the hand, 
causeth a heat throughout all the body: so love, but 
entertained in thought, disquieteth all the senses. But 
why do I conceive so well of Ornatus, when I know not 
the truth of Adellenas report? it may be, he hath hired 
her to do this, and thereby I may be deceived, yielding to 
pity when there is no cause, and with the bird Akanthus, 
ready to come to every call. Admit it were so, I am 
not bound to favour him: is he not my enemy, and son 
to my fathers chiefest foe? What reason then have 
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I either to give credit to his love, or her protestation, 
when both may be fained? Well, I will be advised, 
before I yeild myself to loves entangling baits, and 
before I love, I will know whom I love. Ay, but 
Artesia thy fancy yeildeth remorse already, and thy 
conscience bids thee pity him, because he loveth thee, 
for love is a reputed enemy, may be as constant loyal 
as an open friend, and an enemy becoming a friend, 
will be the more constant: then what hast thou to do 
but make further proof of his constancy, and finding 
him true, yeild reward to his desert? Soft Artesia, 
wade not so far: if he be constant, if he be loyal, if he 
love thee so entirely, yet now thou hast made him 
forsake his country, or procure his untimely death, then 
there is nothing else to be done for thee, but to pity his 
death, and accuse thyself of sour discourtesy. All this 
while, Ornatus shrowding himself from her sight, by 
the thickness of the green leaves, heard her speeches, 
to his exceeding comfort, and again closely withdrew 
himself. Artesia having ended her speeches, her heart 
being oppressed with many doubts, arose and came to 
Sylvia, to whom she said: My mind is much troubled 
with the news Adellena told me of Ornatus absence, 
whom, for you know not, I will tell you what he was. 

There dwelleth not far hence one Allinus, that 
mortally hateth my father, and all that belong to him, 
whose son Ornatus was, whom if I should commend, 
you might think me too cruel to refuse his love so 
unkindly, only thus much I will say of him, he was 
every way worthy to be beloved, though my fancy could 
never be drawn to like of him: who upon what occasion 
I know not, but as Adellena told me, made his love 
known to her, which she likewise told me of: but I 
refusing to hear her, answered her plainly, that I was 
greatly offended with her, for making any such motion, 
and forbade her for ever to speak of him again. But 
now this day you have heard what she hath told me, 
which I can hardly believe to be true, or that Ornatus 
would be so rash without wisdom to enter into such 
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extremes. But if it be so (as I would it were not) it 
grieveth me for him, and I wish that I had not refused 
to hear his suit, though I am not willing to yeild thereto: 
for I would not have it said of me, nor my name so 
much blazed, that my cruelty procured him to that 
extremity, though his wisdome might have forseen such 
mischief, and the more moderately have tempered his 
love. 

Ornatus taking occasion, said: I neither know this 
gentleman, nor how constant his love was, but thus 
much my mind persuadeth me, that had not his love 
been great, he would not have grieved so much at your 
unkindness: but love is of this force, that it tumeth the 
mind into extremes, or utterly breaketh the heart: 
which fire belike it had in him, else would he not have 
done himself so much harm. But it may be (as you say) 
Ornatus hath not done himself outrage, but only aban¬ 
doning company, liveth in despair and so meaning to 
die: which if it be, then in my fancy, you might do well 
to let him by some means understand that you did 
pity him. Stay there, quoth Artesia, you must first 
know, whether I can do it, or no: for if I should say, 
I pity with my lips, and not find it so, it would drive 
him to more despair: and therefore I will leave off to do 
that, untill I can find whether I can do so, or no. 

These her speeches drove Ornatus into a perplexed 
doubt, what to think, being no way assured of her love, 
nor yet utterly despairing thereof, for that her speeches 
gave likelihood of both. Therefore he durst not speak 
too boldly, least she should suspect him, but only 
rested in good hope to find comfort, and by other 
means to try her. 

Then taking his lute, he began to play sweetly, as 
would have ravished a comfortable mind, with great 
content: to hear which harmony, pleased Artesia so 
well, that when he left, she would request him, calling 
him Sylvia, to play again. Whilest he sat playing, 
Artesia sitting close by his side, feU fast asleep: which 
he perceiving, left off his play, to surfeit himself with 
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beholding her sweet beauty in which he took such 
delight, as almost ravished his senses; sometimes think¬ 
ing, whilest she slept, to imprint a kiss upon her sweet 
ruddy lip; but fearing thereby to wake her, and lose 
that delightful contemplation, he desisted: beholding 
each part of her visible form, which was most divine, 
his mind was affected with inward suppose, what per¬ 
fection her hidden beauties did comprehend, which his 
fancy persuaded him, he did in conceit absolutely con¬ 
template. Then seeing her stir, he suddenly catched 
up his lute again, striking his sweet note, to continue 
her in that slumber, and then again laying by the same, 
to enter into his former contemplation : comparing his 
delight to exceed all heavenly joy; and wishing, though 
Artesia could not love him, that she would always grant 
him so to behold her. 

When he had a good while continued in these medita¬ 
tions, Artesia awoke, which somewhat grieved him; but 
when he beheld her beauteous eyes fixed upon him, he 
thought himself enriched with a heavenly happiness: to 
whom Artesia said: I thank thee, good Sylvia ; for thy 
sweet music hath somewhat eased my heart, by this 
quiet sleep. Oh, what content do they enjoy, that 
live void of care: and how happy was I before I heard 
Ornatus name. With that, she arose, and they together 
went in: when night approached, (which Ornatus thought 
too soon come, for by that, he must lose Artesias sight) 
every one betook themselves to their several lodgings. 

Ornatus, studying what means to use, to further his 
love, wherein he found many difficulties: sometimes, in 
thinking Artesia was in hope never to hear of him again; 
and sometimes supposing she did not pity him. And 
being overcome with contrarieties of doubts, he uttered 
these complaints. 

What should I do to procure my content: when my 
miseries are one way great, and my joys as exceeding; 
when my despair exceedeth, and yet my comfort 
aboundeth? I enjoy Artesias love, yet she loveth me 
not; I enjoy her sight, and yet not her sight: I have as 
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much comfort, as fills me with joy, and yet I am des- 
parate with despair. How can that be? She loveth 
me as I am Sylvia, but hateth me; because she loveth 
not Ornatus : under the name of Sylvia, I enjoy her 
sight, but not as Ornatus, and so am I deprived of her 
sight: I reap exceeding comfort by holding her beauty; 
but I live in despair, that she would shun love, if she knew 
what I were. Though I enjoy many things, by being 
Sylvia, yet I am deprived of all comfort, as being 
Ornatus'. for she deemed him either dead, or fled, having 
no hope ever to see him: and if I should shew any sign 
that he were living, or near, she would presently eschew 
my company: which, being as I am, I may enjoy. And 
thus I am void of all means of attaining her love; yet 
living as I am, I shall still enjoy her love. 

Why Ornatus, thou hast better means to give her 
knowledge of thy love in this disguise, than if thou 
livedst as Ornatus. Suppose thou shouldest make known 
to her what thou art, thinkest thou she would bewray 
thee, considering thou offeredst no other behaviour 
towards her, than that which agreeth with virtue ? 
Or what if she did bewray thee? wert thou not better 
to endure the greatest extremity of her close, than pine 
away with grief, in her absence? Yes, Ornatus, in being 
as thou art, thou art more happy, and therefore mayest 
thou be in some better hope of comfort. What if she 
will not love thee? yet for thy good-will she cannot hate 
thee: And though she know what thou art, she will 
rather conceal this, than bewray thee. Then try 
whether she loveth thee, or no: but how? Make thy¬ 
self known? No: I will write a letter, which I will 
leave in some place, where she may find it, and by that 
means I shall see whether she will love, or no. And 
taking pen, ink, and paper, he wrote as followeth: 

To the most virtuous Artesia, the forsaken 
Ornatus sendeth humble greetings 

Were you but so merciful as fair, I would not despair 
of pitv: or were you willing to know my truth ana loyalty, 
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you would, though not yeild to my suit, yet pity me. 

I cannot use protestations, nor dissemble grief: but be 
you most assured, that what proceedeth out my lips 
cometh from my heart. Extremity maketh me over¬ 
bold, and despair maketh me more desparate, in uttering 
my mind: I cannot choose but say, I love you, for that 
I love indeed. I cannot set forth my love with filed 
terms; but in plain truth protest, that my love is con¬ 
stant, loyal, virtuous, and immovable; and though 
you-hate, I must love: and though you for ever deny to 
love, yet will I persist in constancy for the worst I can 
endure is death; and that my soul already inwardly 
feeleth. I have forsaken my parents, friends, and all, 
to become acceptable to you: For wildest I was Alii tins 
son, you did hate me; then I beseech you, now that 
I am not Allinus son, nor Ornatus, pity me: For whithout 
your pity, I die, and little can my death profit you, but 
letting me live, you shall for ever enjoy a faithful 
servant. So, most virtuous Artesia, I commit my 
cause to your wise consideration. 

Yours inseparably , neither Ornatus, nor 

himself, but your poor servant. 

When he had written this letter, and sealed the 
same, the next morning he laid it in a place of the 
garden, where he knew Artesia would walk: and from 
thence, coming to her chamber, he found her ready to 
go forth. 

Artesia welcomed Sylvia kindly, and forth they went 
together, and walking up and down a pretty while, 
Artesia espied the white paper, and desirous to see 
what it was, took it up, reading the superscription, 
marvelling what the contents should be, and how it 
should come there: and turning to Sylvia, said: See 
you this letter, it is directed to me, I marvel how it 
should come here, unless it were laid of purpose: well, 
howsoever it was, I will read the contents, and you shall 
be partaker in them. When she had read the same, and 
well understood, that it was Ornatus, at the first she 
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was so exceedingly vexed, that she said: I now per¬ 
ceive, that Ornatus was wiser than I took him to be; 
for I see he hath committed no outrage upon himself, 
but wisely will try me first: and if I will not yeild to 
love him, what will he do? Marry, return to his father 
again. This is Adellenas doing, and according as I 
thought, they are agreed; she left this letter here, and 
her I may blame, and not him: for did not she promise 
him to do it, he would never of himself attempt it. 
Sylvia I pray thee counsel me what I should do herein, 
for my heart is oppressed with many thoughts, that 
I will not utter, until I know thy mind. 

Sylvia thus answered: Since you have given me 
licence to speak that which my heart thinketh: first 
I say, if Ornatus loveth according as he protesteth, as 
no doubt he doth, you have good reason to pity him, 
for that by your own report, he is every way worthy 
thereof: which if you do, you shall be sure of a constant 
friend, preserve his life, and make unity betwixt your 
parents. As for Adellcna, if it were her deed, she did 
but the part of a friend, but it is very unlikely, for that 
she was not here since yesterday. Neither can I think 
any man can dissemble so much, as to make these 
protestations, and yet be false: for his words, in my 
fancy, bear an evident likelihood to truth. Therefore 
I may counsel you, yeild to that which is virtuous, and 
in so doing you shall purchase your own good, his content, 
and perpetual quiet to both your families. 

Would you have me then (quoth she) yeild to love 
mine enemy? How is he your enemy (quoth Sylvia) 
when he loveth you? He is mine enemy, because his 
father hating me, how can he love me? Nay rather 
(quoth Sylvia) his father not loving you how can he 
choose but love you, because he seeth them hate you 
that are worthy to be beloved? Besides, their hatred 
being unjust, it sheweth his virtue the more, to love 
those his parents hate: and it is commonly seen, where 
there is hatred betwixt the parents, the children loved 
most dearly, as in common experience it is seen: have 
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you not read the histories of Pyramus and Thysby, 
Romeo and Juliet, and many other; whose love was the 
most constant, by so much the more their parents 

hatred was deadly. . . , ^ . 

I remember such histories (quoth Artesta) but what 
was the end of their love: was it not most miserable? 

I grant it was (quoth Sylvia) which was procured by 
their parents cruelty, not by their love; wherein not¬ 
withstanding, they took such felicity, that they rather 
chose to die together, than to be parted: which argueth, 
that the enmity betwixt parents, cannot break off love 
betwixt the children; yet might such tragical events 
have been prevented by wisdom. But how know 
I (quoth Artesia ) whether Ornatus love be so constant, 
or no? Can you have any greater proof thereof than 
his own letters, the forsaking of his parents and living 
peradventure in penury? But if you doubt of that, 
once again try him. Well (said Artesia) I asked but 
thy counsel, but instead thereof thou usest persuasion: 
but seeing thou art so forward to do me good, which 
I hope is thy intent, if thou wilt keep my counsel thou 
shalt know both my mind, and what I intend. Assure 
yourself (qd. Sylvia) I will rather lose my life than 
prove unfaithful. Then (said she) I confess to thee 
Sylvia that love hath made entrance into my heart, 
that I would willingly both pity Ornatus, and grant 
him his request: for that with often remembering him, 
I cannot forget him, neither doth any thought please 
me, but when I think of him. But there are so many 
slips to hinder our love, that though I love him, I shall 
never enjoy him. 

For should my parents know thereof, they would 
pry so warily into my actions, that it were impossible 
for me once to have a sight of him; whom I do scarce 
remember, I have so seldom seen him. You may 
(quoth Sylvia) both love him, and enjoy him; and since 
you have begun to like of him, he being worthy thereof, 
and equalling you in affection, increase that love; and 
might I but once come to speak with him I would not 
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doubt but to effect all things with such sincerity that 
you should with quiet enjoy him. 

Well (quoth Artesia) I commit all to you, my life, for 
that dependeth on my love, being willing to do anything 
that shall not disagree with modesty: desiring you to 
keep my counsels secret; for to bewray them may 
endanger both his and my life. 

After many other speeches passed betwixt them, 
Adellena entered the garden, Artesia espying her at 
the first thus greeted her. Good-morrow Adellena, I know 
not whether I may salute thee as a friend, or a privy 
foe, for that by thy means I am brought to bondage. 

I pray thee tell me without dissembling (which 
I fear me thou canst do too well) when thou sawest 
Ornatus? and yet I know thy answer before I ask. 
Dost thou not know this letter? didst thou not hide it 
in this garden, that I might find it? did not Ornatus 
hire thee to say, that he was departed from his fathers 
house, while he liveth at home m thy house? I know 
thy answer will be, no, but how may I believe that? 
dost thou not likewise say he loveth me when thou 
knowest the contrary, and dost but dissemble? If 
thou harbourest any virtue in thee, tell me the truth 
and dissemble not, for in doing so, thou shalt greatly 
content me, discharge thy conscience, and peradventure 
do Ornatus a good turn. 

Adellena hearing these speeches, was so astonished at 
their strangeness, that for a good while she stood as 
one senceless: but at the last made this answer: Your 
demands are such as I know not how to answer them; 
but heaven punish me if I dissemble: I saw not Ornatus 
since the time he came to me, to know how you accepted 
the letter which I conveyed into your casket. For that 
letter, I am altogether ignorant, neither did I ever see 
the same before now: I never spoke with Ornatus, saw 
Ornatus, or heard from him, since I last gave him your 
answer: neither know I where he is: but this I know, 
that he is not to be found, but poor gentleman, lan¬ 
guished in love. And I dare protest he loveth you 
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most dearly: neither need you misdoubt, that he is 
absent or hidden at my house; for it is too true, he hath 
taken such grief at your unkindness, as will I fear me 

endanger his life. . 

I would it were not so, but that he were in my house, 
then would I counsel him rather to forget to love, than 

endanger his life thereby. . 

May I believe (quoth Artesia) that this thou sayest 

is true? Heavens let me live no longer (quoth Adcllena ) 
if I dissemble. Then (quoth Artesia) how should this 
letter be conveyed into this garden, but by himself. 
With that the crystal tears fell from her eyes. 



CHAPTER VI 


How Ornatus was hindered by the news of Arbastus death. 
How Floretus, to attain Sylvias love, both confessed he 
slew Arbastus, and intended to poison Artesia. 

To augment Artesias tears, a messenger hastily running, 
came in, and brought this news, uttering the same with 
a ghastly countenance. 

Oh Artesia, hear my tragic discourse, your father as 
you know rode forth this morning to chase the fearful 
cleer, who wandering from his company, at last by his 
long stay was missed, and all of us coming together, 
studied amongst ourselves what should become of him: 
at last we were commanded by Floretus your unclde, 
to post several ways in search of him; whom at last 
we found most grievously wounded, and dead. Artesia 
hearing his words, with sudden grief fell down dead. 
Which when Sylvia perceived, he caught her in his arms, 
rubbing her pale cheeks until she was revived again. 
Then they conveyed her to her bed, in such extremity 
that with that sudden grief they feared the loss of 
her life: which exceedingly tormented Sylvia to behold. 
Then there was such an uproar in A rbastus house, as 
all seemed in utter despair, one conceiving this, another 
that, of Arbastus death: but all in general, concluding, 
that it was done by Allinus, in revenge for his brothers 
death. 

Arbastus wife likewise conceived such sorrow at this 
unexpected event, that with very grief thereof she died. 
Artesia with both of them was ready to yeild up her last 
breath; and had done so, had she not been carefully 
preserved by Sylvia, and Adellena : who by their counsels 
and endeavours, pacified the extremity of her per¬ 
plexity. This news was soon spread into most places 

36 
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of the country: but because there was no just proof of 
the murderer, there was no question made thereof. 
Arbastus having never a trusty friend to prosecute 
revenge, Floretus now took upon him to rule and govern 
all that belonged to Arbastus, as his brother, and soon 
caused him and his lady to be worthily interred, and 
built a sumptuous monument in their remembrance. 
Which being over-past he came again to Artesia (as in 
the meantime he had often done) and finding her very 
weak, used many speeches to comfort her, giving such 
as were about her special charge, to minister all things 
necessary, to restore her to her former health: seeming 
to be most careful of her guard, promising and protesting 
to be unto her as a father. 

Sylvia all this while was exceedingly grieved in 
mind, to see his love grown so weak, and in such danger 
of her life; not once forsaking her in all the time of her 
sickness, but comforting her with hearty speeches, and 
careful attendance; not so much as once departing her 
chamber, but taking exceeding pains to pleasure her: 
that she took great comfort in her supposed Sylvia ; 
who oftentimes would steal a sweet kiss from Artesias 
lips: which she permitted, taking the same to proceed 
from a courteous mind, when Sylvia did it of deep 
affection; accounting the estate wherein he lived, to 
exceed all joys, and his delight past compare: proffering 
many familiarities, that Artesia took in kind part, which 
otherwise she would have refused, had she known who 
Sylvia had been. 

Ornatus marvelled much, that in all this. time she 
spake not of him, which he devised to urge her to do by 
many occasions: but these extremities had banished 
all remembrance of him quite out of her mind, which 
exceedingly tormented Ornatus, fearing this delay would 
some way turn to his ill; that whereas beforetime he was 
very pleasant and merry, and oftentimes would move his 
mistress to mirth by disport, but now that humour was 
changed, and he seemed alway melancholy and sad: 
and oftentimes when he was alone he would get into a 
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solitary place to bewail his hard fortune, which she noted 
and wondered at, thinking the same proceeded from 
being so long absent from his friends and country. 

One day she found her supposed Sylvia solitary alone, 
and coming unawares heard her utter th se words: 
How unhappy am I to love, and not be beloved. Sylvia 
seeing her, left off, to whom Artesia said, Why how now 
Sylvia, are you in love? Can it be, that your mind is 
attainted with that venomous serpent, that poisoneth 
the senses, altereth the complexion, and troubles the 
head and heart? Shake it off, and cast it out off your 
sight; for it never did good, and hath brought many a 
perpetual misery. 

Madam, replied he, since you have overheard me, 
I must confess I am in love, which doth not any way 
work any such effect in me as you speak of, but I take 
all comfort therein, my senses, heart, head, and all my 
parts, take exceeding delight therein. Why then, quoth 
Artesia, sit you thus pensive alone, as if you bewailed 
your being in love? I, said Sylvia, grieve not that I am 
in love, but that I am not beloved; for I have vowed to 
live in love together, and will die before I change resolu¬ 
tion. What hard-hearted man is he (replied Artesia) 
that knowing you love him, will not love again? Such 
is my condition, said Sylvia, that the party whom I love 
knows it not, and yet causelessly doth hate me: neither 
am I far absent from my beloveds company, without 
whose presence my life would decay. Why, is he in this 
house you love? is it possible that you should be en¬ 
tangled since you came hither? No, said Sylvia, I loved 
him before I came hither. How can that be, quoth she, 
when you are a stranger, and cast in this country by 
shipwrack, either you must needs be some other than 
wc take you for, or else these things are impossible: 
But if you dare put trust in my secrecy, impart your 
mind to me, and I will do the best I can to further 
your love. You may do much therein, said Sylvia, 
and none more than yourself, but I beseech you pardon 
me for revealing the same, before you assure me of one 
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thing, which you may do without any harm to yourself, 
and be not offended if I ask you. Tell me what it is 
(quoth she) and I will answer you. Then said Sylvia, 
I would first know whether you love Ornatus. Where¬ 
upon she started saying. Ah me, that name bringeth 
death to my heart, and thou woundest me to the soul in 
speaking of him; Dost thou think I have cause to love 
him, and not rather above all men to hate him: dost 
thou not see my father lately murdered by him, or some 
by his appointment, and thinketh thou I can love so 
deadly a foe, by whom I am brought to this misery? 
No, assure thyself Sylvia, according as I have just cause, 
I do hate and abhor him as the greatest enemy I have, 
whose very name affrighteth me with terror, and if 
thou hadst loved me, as I was persuaded thou didst, 
thou wouldst not have troubled me with that ominous 
name; and yet for all this mischief he hath done me, 
didst not see how he sued for my love, and had so much 
prevailed that my heart began to yeild to his suit? 
With that she pulled out of her pocket the letter, 
saying: These lines, the fruits of his dissimulation, were 
instrumental actors in the tragedy of my fathers death; 
whereupon she tare the same in a thousand pieces. 

Sylvia seeing the same, was ready to swoon with grief, 
and breaking forth a heart-burning sigh, said: Oh how 
is poor innocence suspected; and being ready to say more 
was disappointed by Floretus coming, who even then 
entered the garden, and finding them out, used many 
courteous speeches unto them both, especially comforting 
Artesia, to whom he said: 

Dear cousin, since these mishaps cannot be remedied, 
let wisdom now oversway your passionate sorrow, and 
with patience remit all further grief, for these evils past 
cure and not to be lamented; but now commit the care 
of your safety to my trustiness, that will so tenderly 
regard your good as mine own life; therefore be of good 
comfort, and whatever you desire shall be done. Where¬ 
upon she yeilded him thanks, and so they departed. 

Artesia being alone by herself, could by no means 
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forget the speech she had with Sylvia ; either thinking 
she did dissemble, or else was some other than she 
seemed, or else in love with Floretus. Then she remem¬ 
bered her speeches, saying, How is innocency suspected, 
which she thought she uttered because of her accusing 
Ornatus, which drove her into many doubtful cogitations, 
and troubled her senses exceedingly: But by reason of 
her little suspect of Sylvias disguise, could not judge 
anything thereof. 

Sylvia also not daring to offend her, and loving her 
so dearly, that he could not endure to see her disquieted, 
used no more speeches concerning love, but frequenting 
her company, in which he most delighted, he accounted 
himself most happy to live and enjoy her sweet presence, 
being out of hope to attain her love; But he beheld that 
which she little thought he had noted. 

Many days continued Sylvia in this disguise in which 
time Arbastus death was almost forgotten, and Floretus 
being drawn to Sylvias manifold virtues, began exceed¬ 
ingly to affect her, using such kind behaviour towards 
her, that she suspected that which afterwards proved 
true: for Floretus concealing his love, felt the flame to 
burn the more inwardly, and living in that scorching 
tyranny, thought it better for him to manifest his love, 
than by hiding the flame augment his torment, assuring 
himself he would accomplisli his desire, because Sylvia 
was a stranger, far from friends, and without his favour 
was likely to come to poverty, which he thought would 
be a means to draw her to like of him; besides he knew 
he might do what he pleased with Artesia, for that she 
was now only in his custody: and upon a day finding 
Sylvia in the garden, he came to her with a submissive 
behaviour and said: 

Dear Sylvia, I would gladly utter a matter of import¬ 
ance, if you would vouchsafe to hear me; and this is it, 
fair lady: My heart hath long time been enthralled by 
your beauty, the which I have refrained to utter, fearing 
to be refused; but did you know how faithfully my heart 
is devoted to your service, and with what torment 
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I have concealed the same, you would pity me, my 
estate is sufficient to maintain you well, though not so 
worthy as you deserve, you shall live with me con¬ 
tentedly, and have a faithfull and constant friend, whom 
no afflictions shall alter, therefore I beseech you let me 
receive some hope of comfort by your gentle speeches, 
which will ease my troubled heart. 

Sylvia had much ado to abstain from smiling, to 
think how unfit she was to answer his expectation; but 
committing a further consideration thereof to time more 
convenient gave him this answer: 

Worthy sir, my mind is inapt to entertain love, con¬ 
sidering how far distant I am from my own country, and 
soon I may be overtaken, therefore I pray you seek not 
that at my hands which I will not grant, but if you 
please I may live so quietly as since my coming I have 
done, I shall think my self more beholding to you for 
that than your proffered love, which I cannot yeild 
unto. He thinking this answer of hers so mild, was a 
sign she would soon yeild, followed his suit more ear¬ 
nestly, insomuch that she plainly told him, as yet she 
could not fancy him, having no trial of him, telling him 
that she would consider further thereof, and thereupon 
departed. 

Now he being in hope to obtain that which was 
impossible to be had, and she hoping by this means the 
sooner to obtain Artesias love: First, considering that 
Floretus had the disposing of her, and therefore she 
must please him, otherwise he might be deprived of her 
company. Then, he began to think of Arbastus murder, 
assuredly believing that it was not acted by his fathers 
councel, but rather by some secret foe, and he thought 
it might well be her uncle as any other, for that he was 
next heir if Artesia hindered him not, which thought 
took such deep root in his breast, that comparing 
Floretus behaviour, countenance, and little enquiry he 
made after the murderer, he plainly suspected him, 
which was rather by Divine Providence, than any evident 
proof, which made him conceive this opinion: Such 
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inhuman murders are never unrevealed, though never so 
closely committed; the gods still revealing them. 

So it came to pass with Ornatus, although he was no 
way privy to any such act, or conceived any probability 
thereof, yet he thought Floretus countenance shewed him 
guilty, and wished therefore to have some further con¬ 
ference with him to see if he could find out the truth, 
whereby he thought both to discharge himself of the 
suspicion Artesia had of him, and shew her his innocency 
and constancy that she might yeild to love him, 
purposing to leave no means unattempted to try him, 
which he resolved to do. 

Early the next morning, Floretus jiot unmindful of 
his love, which kept him from his sleep that night, 
never left till he had found Sylvia, and coming to her 
with decent and submissive speeches solicited his suit, 
whom Sylvia cunningly handled, still putting him in 
hope, and yet making him no promise, which set him 
the more on fire, being so far overgone with affection, 
that he determined to hazard his life to win her love: 
But the more unwilling he saw her, the more eager lie 
grew, and at hist she said: 

Floretus, I know no cause you have to be so impor¬ 
tunate, for I see in you no token of fidelity, but once 
having attained your purpose, you will esteem me as 
lightly as easily won; besides, I do not see how you can 
perform any such matter as you promise; for my part 
I have no estate, and you for aught I see as little, so 
by matching with you I shall bring my self to poverty 
and misery, and then your hot love will soon wear cold, 
and then you will reject me and leave me comfortless. 
Floretus not suffering her to proceed any further, made 
this answer: 

Do you not see Arbastus wealth, will not that be 
sufficient ? The great possessions I now enjoy by him, 
are enough to maintain us happy, and will afford us our 
hearts content. Arbastus wealth (said Sylvia ) that is 
Arlesias by right, then how can you possess the same and 
she living? Do but grant me love said he, and I will 
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quickly satisfy you in that, I have a means to get all 
into my own hands, and therefore I beseech you let no 
such thought trouble your mind, but be assured that in 
enjoying me, you shall reap all content and happiness 
by my humble, dutiful and constant loyalty. Do but 
assure me of this (quoth Sylvia) and you shall know 
my resolution afterwards. 

Artesia entering to them cut off their speeches, whose 
presence vexed Floretus to the heart, by being scarce 
able to speak a word by reason of his inward rancour; 
for indeed he hated Artesia, because she only debarred 
him from possessing his brothers wealth, the want 
whereof he thought kept him from enjoying Sylvia ; 
therefore he resolved by some means to work her death, 
which in short time he told Sylvia of by this occasion. 

One day finding her alone in a secret place of the 
garden, after many speeches passed betwixt them, 
whereby he saw the chiefest thing that hindered him 
was his want of wealth, and after that Sylvia had in 
some sort made him a grant only to try him, he began 
to utter his mind freely, saying, Dear Sylvia, I am so 
well persuaded of your virtues, and put such a confidence 
in your truthfulness, that I will reveal to you the very 
depth and secrecy of my heart, would you but swear to 
keep my councel, for to purchase your content, I have 
determined to put in practise a matter of secresy, which 
concerns my life, therefore not to be revealed. 

Sylvia hearing this thought it better to swear a 
thousand oaths, and break them all, than by niceness 
to endanger the life of Artesia, which he supposed he 
au oed at, and promised by many protestations to keep 
secret what he aimed at; upon which Floretus urged 
with hope to win her love, and emboldened to mischief, 
caring not what he did to attain his will, did say as 

followeth: 

You see Arbastus is dead, which was one stop that 
ept me from enjoying great possessions, and my pur- 
K '. f° y° u 'will but vouchsafe to assist me herein, 
o be nd of Arfesta, and then all that belonged to her 
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by her fathers death shall be yours to dispose of. Sylvias 
heart throbbed to hear his speeches, and intending to 
size him to the full, said, Floretus, I am sure you speak 
this only to try me, and so to entrap me, and not of 
any intent you have to perform the same, wherein you 
shall do me the great wrong, and yourself no good: for 
I do not believe you bear the least thought to do it. 
By the gods (said he) it is my full intent; and for that 
you may be assured thereof, it was I slew Arbastus, 
howsoever the matter is imputed to Allinus, and propose 
likewise to be rid of Artesia ; therefore make no doubt 
of my resolution, for I am resolved to do it. Oh (thought 
Sylvia ) sooner shalt thou see my heart-blood, than spill 
one drop of hers, saying; would you have me do anything 
herein ? You may do it, replied he, with the more safety, 
and the manner thus: 

Within a mile of this castle, Arbastus hath a ban- 
qnetting house in his park, where oftentimes he would 
for his recreation lie, whither I will persuade my cousin 
to go for a season to take the air, and to recreate her 
senses dulled with grief, and none but you to keep her 
company, and some two servants, whose trustiness I am 
assured of: This done, I will get a drink to be made, 
the force whereof shall cxpell life, and yet by no means 
be found out, which when you think convenient give 
unto her, and when she is dead, others will think she 
died of a natural death; and so this matter may without 
the least suspicion be effected, and then you shall be 
both mistress of her inheritance and mine. Sylvia 
demanded when this should be put in practise? Within 
two days at farthest, replied he, in the meantime 
frequent you Artesias company in such familiar sort as 
heretofore you have done, and myself intends to do the 
like. Many other speeches passed between them at 
that time, but at last they departed. 



CHAPTER VII 


How Omaius told Artesia of Floretus intent; and how he dis¬ 
covered himself. 


Floretus being by himself, began to consider how 
rashly he had committed his secrets to Sylvia, and 
entered into these meditations: Doth Sylvia think that 
my policy exceedeth not her shallow capacity: poor 
simple stranger, she hath undertaken a matter of import¬ 
ance for me, that mean no less than good will to her: 
she for my love hath promised to poison Artesia, and is 
likely that once done, to taste the same sauce; for loved 
she me never so well, I never will trust her with my 
life; but peradventure she hateth me, and will reveal 
my drift to Artesia : No, Floretus thou art deceived; 
she is so far in love, that she doth, and will do anything 
at my request: What a mad and frantic world is this? 

What villany can be intended, which some either by 
favour or reward will not excuse? If I should trust her 
that is so easily won to such a heinous deed, might I 
not be accounted mad? yes, and therefore I will not 

trust her, but Artesia being first dispatched, she shall 
follow. 

Ornatus on the contrary, was glad, that he had felt 
the issue of Floretus treachery, thinking also he was so 
far in love with him, taking him for a woman, that for 
his sake he sought Artesias death, which was the only 
means to help him to possess her love, which he deter- 
nuned to give her knowledge of and discover himself, 
hoping that when she saw his innocency, his faithful 
love, and how by his means her life was preserved, she 
yeild him love for his good will. Whilest he was 
w the depth of these cogitations, he espied Artesia enter 
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the garden, and taking his lute, found her seated upon 
a flowery band, under the shade of a myrtle tree, and 
perceiving that she was heavily enclined, he sat down 
by her, and with his sweet melody brought her asleep: 
When she had slept a good while, being exceedingly 
affrighted with a dream, she started up, looking earnestly 
upon Sylvia, saying: I pray thee, Sylvia do not poison 
me. Sylvia seeing her so affrighted, was exceedingly 
amazed, and she herself, not yet fully recovered, seemed 
to be afraid of him: till at last Sylvia said: I beseech 
you, what is it that affrighteth you? O Sylvia, said 
she, I dreamed thou wouldst have murdered me. 
Heavens forbid (quoth he) that I should attempt so 
heinous a deed. But would you vouchsafe to hear my 
tragic report you should be rid of that doubt, though 
Sylvia is much tempted to do such a deed; who esteems 
your life more dearer than mine own, and would rather 
with mine own hands tear out my woeful heart, than 
think the least thought to wrong you. But because 
I have so fit occasion, and hope your patience will 
permit me, I will rehearse a most monstrous and heinous 
intended mischief. The other day, I remember you 
were exceedingly offended with me, for naming Ornatus, 
for that you supposed him to be an actor in Arbastus 
death: but both he and Allinus are innocent, and far 
from any such thought, for your uncle Floretus was his 
murderer, which he told me himself. He hath been 
oftentimes importunate to win my love (which another 
possesscth) but I suspecting as much as I now find 
true, held him off with this delay, that he had not 
wealth enough to maintain me: which when I had often 
alledged, he told me, all that belonged to Arbastus was 
his. Then I demanded how that could be, since you 
were living? Quoth he, swear to be secret, and I will 
tell you how: with that upon my protestations, he told 
me that he had murdered Arbastus, and meant to poison 
you: persuading me to consent thereto, for that he said 
I only could do it. With that, I (not purposing to do 
it but to preserve you) promised him my uttermost 
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assistance; which he told me should be done in this 
manner: I will (quoth he) persuade Artesia to forsake 
this castle, and to sojourn some few days in a house 
Arbastus hath in his park, where none but you and two 
other servants, whose secrecy I nothing doubt, shall 
keep her company, where I will give you such a potion 
as shall end her life, and yet by no means be perceived: 
neither can there be any doubt thereof, for that I, and 
no one else, am left of her kindred, to search the truth. 
This is the sum of what he told me. 


Artesia hearing her words, sat like one without sense 
a good space, being so far overcome with grief and fear, 
that she could not speak a word, but at last she burst 
forth into these lamentations: Aye me, unkind and most 
unnatural uncle, canst thou speak me so fair and intend 
me so much harm? Who would have thought so foul 
impiety would have been shrowded under so fair pretext ? 
Couldst thou be so unnatural, as to murder thy own 
most natural, loving and dear brother, and not con- 

t * 1 * s tragedy, to seek my untimely death ? 
What frenzy or folly both possess thy breast, that 
I esteemed replete with virtue ? How canst thou suffer 
so impious and heinous a thought to sink into thy 
breast, much less to act such a notorious outrage against 
him that loved thee as his life, and her that honoureth 
thee her friend? Oh Sylvia, may I credit thy words, 

T n + u- n ,° t i. rather accuse thee and excuse him? Mav 
i thmk him so simple, to trust thee with his secrets'? 

ino: I fear me this is some policy intended by thee to 
some bad end. Yet, I pray thee pardon me: for what 
canst thou get by telling me so, unless it were so? or 
not rather have kept his councel, and then thou mightest 
have been my heir. And pardon, I ask of thee, good 
Urtiatus, though thou art absent, for that I accused 

^ acc ^°jy to m y fathers death, when thou art 
innocent. With that, a flood of tears stopped the 

» <°K h f s P eech: ^ Sylvia said, Artesia yet 
vouchsafe to hear my councel, which shall prevent all 

ese immanent evils. You may peradventure make 
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some doubt of the truth of that which I have spoken: 
but I take to Heaven to record, no word is false, for 
I regard your good above all things, and your quiet 
above mine own content: for should you die, I could 
not live, for by that I draw my breath. I dived into 
Floretus councels, not to aid him, but to prevent them: 
for that I knew Ornatus was no way guilty of any such 
treason, but would have ventured his own life, to have 
preferred your fathers, whom he hath loved and 
honoured as himself, of whom I could have told you 
more, but that fearing to offend you, and partly seeing 
how vehemently you accused him, I durst not; whose 
love is loyal, and thereon I will pawn my life. Sylvia 
(quoth Artesia ) thou tellest me things of wonder; but 
especially that thou art so privy to Ornatus thoughts, 
and that thou darest so boldly to affirm he loveth me, 
when thou mayest be deceived. Most virtuous Artesia 
(quoth he) were you but so privy to the thoughts of 
his heart as I am, you would say as much as I, and 
believe all that I tell you: and to put you in assurance 
of what I know, I give you knowledge that I am Ornatus, 
and in this disguise have sought to attain your love: 
for which boldness, I most humbly desire you to pardon 
me. With that, a ruddy blush spread itself in Artesias 
cheeks, before pale with fear, being so ashamed he had 
been so privy to her actions, that she could not tell 
with what countenance to behold him. 

Then Ornatus said, I beseech you pity my torment, 
which hath urged me to this boldness, being frustrated of 
other means to enjoy your presence; my meaning being 
no other than virtuous, but resting at your merciful 
disposition: desiring you to put assured confidence in 
me, for preventing Floretus intent; which you need not 
doubt of, for my grief I know it to be true. 

Artesia marvelled exceedingly at the strangeness of 
these news; but most of all admired Ornatus love: which 
she could not tell how to reject, for she both well knew 
he deserved love, and the necessity of time was such, 
that her safety rested in his secrecy: yet being not willing 
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at that instant to yeild, without further assault, said. 

I know not what name to call you, when neither I know 
whether you are Sylvia or Ornatus : but which of both, 
your words bear great shew of true friendship, which 
I fear me is not grounded in your heart, neither do 
I greatly care: for since my uncle seeketh my life let 

him take it, for I am weary of it. 

Let not your gentle heart (quoth Ornatus) make any 
doubt that I am Ornatus, though my counterfeit disguise 
doth shew me other: but either vouchsafe me love, or 
give me leave to die for Artesia: for that potion that 
should dispatch you, shall end my life: for my life is 
bound to your command, and all felicity resteth in your 
favour: which unless you grant, my life without the 
same will be but short, and the time I have to live, an 
endless laborinth of sorrow. 

Adellena by occasion entered the garden, and found 
Artesia weeping, and Sylvia in heavy dump, ready to 
torment himself, to see her sorrow. But Artesia espying 
her, said, Adellena, dost thou love Ornatus so much, as 
that thou wouldst hazard his life and credit to do him 
good, for that I know him to be a most virtuous and 
honest gentleman? Ay, but wouldst thou (quoth she) 
keep my councel, if I reveal a secret of importance to 
you concerning Ornatus ? And upon Adellenas promise, 
she said: Do you know Ornatus, if you see him? Behold 
there he is. Adellena was at the first half astonished at 
her speeches: but at last perfectly remembered that was 
he indeed: rejoicing most exceedingly to see him there, 
especially with Artesia. Then they declared unto her 
all that had happened, and of Floretus intent, desiring 
her to be secret, and make no shew of discontent, lest 
he should suspect Sylvia had bewrayed his secrets: 
and after some other speeches past, they went in together. 


n—c 84* 



CHAPTER VIII 


How Artesia departed to the lodge with Sylvia, and from thence 
secretly departed to Adellenas house; and how Ornatus 
taken to be Sylvia, was by Floretus accusation, and Artesias 
want, banished. 

But it fell out so the next day, that the king with divers 
of his company, amongst whom was his only son and 
heir Lenon, being wearied with travail, arrived at 
Arbastus house, thinking to have found him there, but 
the king hearing of his sudden death, was exceedingly 
sorry, persuading himself, as all men else did, that he 
was slain by some of Allinus house: which made him 
make small tarriance there, but departed to his palace. 
Now it fortuned that Lenon beheld Artesias beauty, and 
was with the first view thereof exceedingly bewitched: 
that after he was gone, he could by no means forget her; 
but determined, ere long, to return to see if he could 
attain her love. 

Now the time was come that Floretus had appointed 
to set abroach his villany, and (according as Ornatus 
had before told Artesia) he came to her, persuading her 
for a season to live in the country; Which she, as fore¬ 
armed, consented unto: and so the next morning, she 
with Sylvia, Floretus, and divers others, departed: at 
night Floretus returning, and leaving with her, according 
as he had promised Sylvia, only two servants, that 
were to provide them necessaries, but knew no part of 
the conspiracy. When Ornatus and Artesia were alone 
together, for that she was undoubtedly assured of his 
loves fidelity, she used these comfortable speeches unto 
him: Ornatus, whereas as always before this time, too 
unkindly I have reputed you as a foe, I now crave 
pardon, being sorry that my heart hath done you so 
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much wrong, which now I will requite with kindness. 
I confess it was strange for me to entertain love, but 
now I willingly yeild myself to be her subject and your 
true and faithful friend; committing myself to your 
custody, and my love and myself to be yours to dispose 
of. Ornatus hearing her speeches, was ravished with 
a heaven of joy: with a gentle and kind behaviour 
folding her in his arms, and imprinting a sweet kiss 
upon her rosy lips, he said: Never was poor wretch 
exalted to more happiness than I am, by being enriched 
with this inestimable treasure of your love. Oh how 
rich a reward have I now reaped for my cares! and what 
glory, joy, or wealth, can be compared to the riches of 
your love? Oh heavenly Artesia how fortunate have 
you made Ornatus\ How have you blessed Ornatus ! 
how full of joy is Ornatus by your full consent! was ever 
any so unworthy to be exalted? for this kindness and 
love I will perform more than my tongue can utter, 
and be more faithful than your heart can wish. Then 
began they to embrace each other, and to surfeit them¬ 
selves-in the solace true love yeildeth: He sometimes 
lending her a kiss, and she with interest paying two for 
one;Tor one sweet look, two: and for many embracings, 
as are not to be explicated: their hands and hearts 
joined in such firm bands -of true affection as is not to 
be dissolved; and surfeiting with such exceeding content, 
impossible to be described. These storms of love some¬ 
what mitigated, they began to consult of their dangerous 
estate,- and to devise how to prevent the intended mis¬ 
chief. In this place they continued some two days in 
exceeding content, still expecting to hear from Floretus ; 
who the third day, fearing to trust any with a matter of 
such weight, came himself to bring the potion (yet in 
shew of kindness to visit Artesia) delivering the same to 
Sylvia, willing her the next night to give it her: which 
she promised him faithfully to accomplish. 

When he was gone, Artesia came to Ornatus, to know 
what news Floretus brought; who told her all and shewed 
her the potion in a glass, which he had charged should 
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be given her the next day. With that Artesia began to 
wail, and exclaim against her uncle in most extreme sort. 
But Ornatus entreated her to cease such vain grief, 
which could not hurt him, but herself: promising her 
to prevent the same, if she would follow his council, 
which she willingly yeilded unto. 

Then quoth he, let us presently depart from hence to 
Adellenas house, which you know is not far off, who you 
know, is agreed with us already: where I will leave you 
and return. Which said, while the servants were absent 
upon some special occasion, they departed, with little 
labour arriving at Adellenas house, who was ready to 
receive them: and after many farewells, Ornatns returned 
back to the lodge. And when it was supper time, the 
servants brought up meat, but Ornatus told them 
Artesia was scarce well, and therefore they would not 
sup that night. And being alone by himself, he studied 
what excuse to make for Artesias absence when Floretus 
should come: spending that night in much care, and 
many unquiet cogitations, which took away his sleep. 

Floretus was no sooner returned from the lodge, 
but he met Lenon, who of purpose came to meet Artesia, 
whom Floretus kindly saluted, marvelling much where¬ 
fore he came: to ease which doubt Lenon said: 

My friend Floretus, I come to visit the fair Artesia, 
to whose beauty I am enthralled, not as regarding her 
wealth, of whom you only have the government: there¬ 
fore I pray befriend me so much, that I may come to 
speech with her. Floretus was exceedingly amazed to 
hear his speeches, that he could not tell what answer 
to make, nor how to excuse her absence. Lenon seeing 
him in such a study, continued his speeches, saying: 
Floretus be not unwilling I should match with Artesia, 
for that shall no way hinder your preferment, who 
think peradventure the longer she liveth unmarried, 
the more wealth you shall get by her: but to rid you of 
that doubt, be but a means to win her consent, and I vow 
by heaven, I will not take one pennyworth of Arbastus 
substance from you, but freely give it you all: For it is 
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not possessions I regard but her love, therefore I pray 
resolve me of your mind herein. 

My lord, replied he, your offer is so bountiful, besides 
my duty urging me, I am ready to perform your will 
to the uttermost of my power. I thank you good 
Floretus, quoth Lenon : then I pray thee bring me to her, 
for my love is impatient of delay. My lord, replied he, 
that I cannot do instantly for Artesia for some two 
days passed, with the strange damosel Sylvia, departed 
hence, and are now at the lodge; whither (if you please 
to take such entertainment as this place yeildeth) we 
will both go to-morrow morning. Agreed, quoth Lenon, 

I will accept your proffer. When the time of rest was 
come, Floretus being alone by himself, entered into these 
cogitations: What inconveniences hast thou run into 
Floretus ? thou hast hired one to murder Artesia in hope 
to get her wealth, and made Sylvia acquainted with 
thy council, which wealth thou mayest now attain by 
prefering her life: and besides, winning her to love 
Lenon, thou shalt find him thy faithful friend for ever. 

What wert thou then best to do? If thou shouldst 
murder her, he would make enquiry of her death, and 
so thou be undone: If not, then will Sylvia be displeased, 
and so bewray thy drift: that the mischiefs thou by 
folly hast run into, are so intricate, that thou knowest 
not which way to shun them. 

Were it not better to save her life, and to win her love 
for Lenon, than to poison her, and so to die myself? 
If I save her life, Sylvia will be discontented: what of 
chat? Then let Sylvia smart for it: for if she will be 
not contented with that I shall do, she shall never live 
to bewray my council. And therefore will I first try 
her, and finding any suspicion thereof, I will stab her 
myself, whose death I may easilier answer than Artesias. 

Early next morning, Lenon and he rode to the lodge; 
where no sooner arrived but he met with Sylvia, to whom 
he said: Why how now Sylvia, I have news of import¬ 
ance to bewray to thee: Lenon thou here beholdest, is 
son to the king, and is deeply in love with Artesia, and 
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hath given me assurance of Arbastus livings, if I can win 
Artesia to match with him: Now I think it good to defer 
our purpose as concerning her death, until we have 
made trial whether she will love him, or no; which if 
we can effect, we shall be quit of so cruel a deed, enjoy 
her heritage, and have an assured friend in Lenon, 
whilest we live: therefore let me know your opinion 
therein. 

Sylvia was exceedingly amazed to hear these speeches: 
thinking, that if he did tell him where Artesia was, she 
should be wrested from his possession, and so himself 
disappointed of her love; and on the other side, he 
thought what mischief would arise, if he should say 
he had already given her the poison. Yet his love 
over-mastering the fear of any danger, made him say: 
All this I like, but Floretus it is too late: for I have 
caused Artesia to drink the poison you delivered me, 
and she is dead, which was of such force that all her 
body purpled into blisters, and swellings: which because 
I knew would betray what we had done, I took her body, 
and conveyed it to a deep pit, where it is impossible 
to be found. 

Floretus now fearing to have his treason betrayed: 
thought to stab Sylvia, and so to be rid of them both, 
that in a monstrous rage he drew his dagger, and 
unawares struck Sylvia in the left arm: who feeling the 
smart, with violence more than Floretus expected, stept 
to him, and in spight of his uttermost strength wrung 
the dagger out of his hands, and with the same wounded 
him in three places; and had not Lenon stept between 
them Floretus had been slain. 

Lenon having parted them, demanded what the 
matter was. Floretus thinking rather to accuse, than 
to be accused himself, and terrified with affright, said: 
That wicked woman hath murdered Artesia. Sylvia 
made no answer, untill Lenon laid hold on her: demand¬ 
ing where Artesia was; she answering: By the enticement 
of that wicked Floretus, I gave her a drink, that unknow¬ 
ing to me hath poisoned her. 
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Oh wicked creature, said Lenon, thou hast condemned 
thyself, and therefore worthily shall thy accursed life 
make satisfaction for her death. With that, he began 
to draw his sword; but Ornatus now thinking it no time 
to delay, lest he might be murdered, caught hold of 
Lenons sword, having such advantage, that he easily 
wrung it from him, and said: Worthy Lenon be advised, 
do not seek to spill my innocent blood, without further 
consideration, lest for the same thou lose thine own. 
Thinkest thou I am as faulty and guilty as Floretus is? 
Be assured I am not. But if thou lovest justice, lay 
hands on that traitor; for he, not I, is culpable of 
shedding innocent blood. 

By this time, Lenons servants, perceiving their con¬ 
tention, came running in with their swords drawn; by 
their lords commandment, first apprehending Floretus, 
and afterwards seeking by violence to take Sylvia : but 
he standing to his own deffence, resisted them, alledging 
innocency, till Lenon vowed and protested, if he were 
not accessory thereto, he should have no other than 
justice, and that his cause should be heard before 
the king. 

Ornatus thought it better to yeild by'fair means, 
rather than by compulsion; and esteeming it less grief 
to be made a prisoner, than to bewray where Artesia 
was, and so have her taken from him, yeilded: both 
of them being conveyed to the palace, and for that 
night committed to several prisons. 

Floretus being thus in durance, his conscience so 
deeply accused him of villany, that he continued cursing 
and exclaiming against his hard fortune; with bitter 
bannings raging against himself, for trusting Sylvia, 
being .with extreme fear of death desperate. 

Ornatus on the other side, took that trouble patiently, 
as endured for Artesias sake; fearing nothing, for that 
he knew himself to be innocent, and could easily acquit 
himself of such accusation, purposing rather to hazard 
the worst, than bewray what he was; which to conceal 
was his greatest care. 
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The next day they were brought before the prince: 
where Florelus, upon Sylvias accusation, confessed the 
truth, both concerning Artesia, and how he slew Arbastus: 
for which he was adjudged to die within two days. 
And, quoth he to Sylvia, for that thou art a stranger, 
and by his council, rather than of thine own intention, 
wert drawn unwittingly to do the deed, I will pardon 
thy life, but adjudge thee to be banished this country. 
And, quoth he, because I fear that some will seek thy 
life, thou shalt presently be conveyed hence: Which 
doom shall stand irrevocable. 

Then gave he commandment, she should be conveyed 
to the haven presently: committing her to the custody 
of certain rude Moors: who not staying to hear what 
answer she would make (whereof poor Ornatus was not 
readily provided for in that extremity) immediately 
carried her away. To whom Ornatus would have told 
the truth of all: But he spake to them that understood 
him not: Who with speed executed their sovereigns 
command, rudely haled her aboard: and hoisting sail, 
never rested, untill they arrived near the coast of 
Natalia , where they were commanded to leave her. 



CHAPTER IX 


Of the sorrow Ariesia took for Ornatus banishment; and of the 
several adventures befell him in Natolia. 

Artesia remaining in Adellen'as house marvelled she 
heard not from Ornatus, according to his promise, which 
drave her into some doubt of his safety: that coming to 
Adellena, she desired her to haste to the lodge, and entreat 
him to come to her, for that by her hearts misdoubt, 
she suspected some heavy news. Adellena immediately 
hasted thither, finding the servants in great sorrow; 
whom she asked for Sylvia. Aye me, quoth one of them, 
by this time she is past speaking with all: for such 
heavy news is befallen since your departure, as grieveth 
me to utter: yet notwithstanding, told her all that was 
happened. 

Adellena brooking no delay, which in those affairs 
was dangerous, stood not to imitate of those griefs, and 
contrarily everything fell out; but with all haste returned 
to Artesia : who espying her coming, thought her coun¬ 
tenance bewrayed some unwelcome accident, hastily 
enquiring how Ornatus did? Adellena, for want of 
breath, could not speak a good space, but at the last 
she said: Artesia, tedious lament is not now to be used, 
but speedy council how to save Ornatus, for he is carried 
before the king, and is accused by Floretus, to have 
murdered you: For coming to the lodge with Lcnon, 
the lungs son, who pretended great love to you, and not 
finding you, Ornatus told Floretus he had given you the 
poison: whereupon Floretus would have slain him: but 
Ornatus taking his dagger from him, had done the like 
to him, had not Lenon stept betwixt them. Then 
Floretus accused him of your death, and he Floretus : 
and both were yesterday carried before the king. 

II— *c 84* SC 7 
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Alas, poor Ornatus, said Artesia, what misery is 
befallen you for my sake? how art thou rewarded for 
preserving my life? Good Adellena, council me what 
is to be done: Ornatus being amongst them a reputed 
stranger, having no friend to plead for him, and 
perad venture over-swayed by Floretus perjury, may 
have his life endangered, and the rather, because he 
is taken to be a Natolian. Therefore Adellena if thou 
lovest him or me, wilt save both his and my life, and 
discharge him of that false accusation, run to the 
court, and finding out Lenon, tell him of my safety 
and request him for my sake to pity poor Sylvia. Adel¬ 
lena according to her commandment, mounted a horse, 
and with great speed, by that time it was night, attained 
the court, and finding out Lenon, uttered these speeches: 
Most worthy Lenon, vouchsafe to hear me speak, the 
fair Artesia, whom you supposed dead, is alive, and in 
safety at my house, who hath sent me to you, in the 
behalf of Sylvia, fearing some wrong might be done to 
her, as suspected to be her death, when she only hath 
prefered her life. 

Lenon was so amazed at her speeches, that he could 
not tell what to say, being exceedingly grieved for 
Sylvia, but at length told her what his father had done: 
which appalled her senses with deadly fear. Lenon, 
notwithstanding it grieved him somewhat for Sylvia, 
yet his heart was glad to hear of Artesias safety, and 
therefore he determined to go with Adellena to visit 
her; which likewise he performed, and entering where 
she was making exceeding lamentation, said: 

I beseech you grieve not, fair damsel, for Sylvia, for 
no harm is done to her, only my father, upon her own 
confession and Floretus accusation, hath banished her 
to her own country. 

Artesia hearing these speeches, with very grief fell 
into a deadly trance, both Lenon and Adellena having 
much ado to bring her to life again. And being conveyed 
to her bed, when her senses were come to her perfect 
use, and Lenon standing by her, whose sight was most 
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grievous to her, she turned her head from his sight, 
shedding such abundance of tears, that she bedewed 
the place where she lay. Lenon perceiving that she was 
displeased with his presence, withdrew himself, giving 
Adellena this charge: Adellena, since Artesia is in thy 
custody I charge thee let her not depart hence, until 
thou hearest from me again, for if thou dost thou shalt 
answer the same, but if thou wilt stand my friend, and 
in my behalf entreat her favour, I will prove so grateful 
a friend, as thou shalt account thy labour well employed. 

He was no sooner gone, but Artesia uttered these 
lamentations: Most accursed wretch, that I am, to be 
thus separated from my dear love, whose courteous 
mind is the fountain of all virtue: how unfortunate 
arn I made by my fathers death, and my uncles cruelty, 
but especially by his loss, that is unjustly banished 
into a strange country, where he, poor and loyal gentle¬ 
man, never set foot? how unhappy was he made when 
he first began his love? how most miserable by seeking 
to prefer my life, hath cast away his own, and fearing to 
be disappointed of my love hath quite dissevered himself 
from my sight, to hazard his person by land and sea. 
Is it possible that he should ever return, being so far 
conveyed from his native soil, and left to the mercies 
of strange people, that will be ready to destroy his 
guiltless life? No, I fear me, never shall I be so happy 
as to behold him, and though I do not, yet shall mv 
love to him remain unmoveable. Therefore, now will 
I arm myself to endure all perils, to live in care, and 
continual lament, for want of beloved Ornatus, whose 
heart I know is replete with sorrow, and peradventure 
misdoubteth my loyalty, having been so unkind to him 
before: and knowing Lenons affection, may suppose 
his dignity might alter my constancy. But sooner shall 
Ornatus hear of my death, than that I have altered my 
love, or yeilded his right to another, were he the greatest 
potentate in the world. 

Which said, another flood of brinish tears overflowed 
her eyes, and her passage of speech was stopped by 
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heart-piercing sighings. which in confused multitudes 
issued from her sweet breath, never ceasing her laments, 
but still bewailing her true loves absence, that it pierced 
Adellenas heart with such sorrow, that she wept as well 
as Artesia, both being so much grieved, that they seemed 
to strive how to out-do one another in laments. In 
which sorrowful estate, Artesia remained so long, that 
she waxed extreme sick; and grew to that extremity 
that Adellena feared her death. 

Lenon likewise being come to court, got pardon of 
his father for Floretus death, but notwithstanding he 
remained in prison all days of his life. Lenon likewise 
hearing of Artesias sickness, refrained from visiting her, 
although he would oftentimes repair to Adellenas house, 
to enquire how she did. 

Ornatus being left in the country of Natolia, took his 
misfortunates in such heavy sort, that had he not his 
hope to see Artesia, again with-held him, he had offered 
himself some outrage, for a season giving himself to 
forlorn and careless desparation, never regarding which 
way to provide for his safety, nor otherwise respecting 
what danger he might run into in that strange country, 
for the Moors had landed him in a waste and desolate 
coast of the country. 

Thus careless did he continue a whole night and a 
day, not so much seeking food to preserve him from 
famine: but in the end, hunger constrained him to seek 
succour, but when his stomach served him, he could 
find no meat, that with the extremity thereof, falling 
to remembrance his estate, he uttered these plaints: 

Thus contrary is Nature to her subjects, sometimes 
boying them to the top of all felicity, and then with 
violence tumbling them down headlong into the deptli 
of extreme misery. 

Was ever more fortunate and suddenly more miserable 
than I am? Could ever any man whatsoever, attain 
more heavenly felicity and happiness than I did, by 
being possessed of Artesia ? And now again most 
accursed, being thus far absent from her, and banished 
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my native soil, into a strange country, ready to be 
famished and devoured by wild beasts, or that which 
is worse, never likely to see Artesia again. How could 
any man contain himself from desparateness, being so 
miserable as I am? How can I withold my hand from 
injuring myself, when by doing it I should be rid out of a 
wretched life ? What should I doe ? Which way should 
I go? Here I am in a desolate and unfrequented place, 
where no human creatures inhabit but wild beasts; 
without food, without weapons, in womans apparel, 
and without hope of comfort. Shall I stay here, then 
shall I be famished; shall I leave this place, and travel 
further, then I go further from my beloved, and meeting 
with some ravening beast, may be devoured. Now 
being hungry, I want food, and there is none, unless 
I will eat the earth, leaves of trees, or roots of the grass. 
Well I will seek my fortune, be it good or ill, and in 
this desparate mood he travelled on, and by good 
fortune found a tree laden with exceeding pleasant and 
goodly fruit, with which he stanched his hunger: not 
far from which place he took up his nights lodging. 

Early the next morning he arose, first filling his belly, 
and then his lap, with that pleasant fruit, the taste 
whereof was like pleasant wine, that being drunk in 
abundance will make the head light: which made 
Ornatus heart merry, that he travelled on apace. But 
Fortune not contented with the misery he endured 
already sent him another affliction: he entered into a 
place like a forest, beset with trees of huge proportion, 
scattered here and there, where he met with a wild 
and fierce boar that haunted those deserts, who espying 
Ornatus, with a terrible groining, bristled himself, coming 
towards him. Ornatus being now driven to his utter¬ 
most shifts, began to run with all his force from the 
beast: but he making most speed had almost overtaken 
him, when one of the apples carried about him, fell 
down, and the boar espying the same, stayed his haste 
to take it up, whereby Ornatus had gotten some little 
ground of him, and seeing him so much affect the fruit, 
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cast down another apple, after which the boar ran with 
greediness devouring the same. Ornatus was glad of 
this poor shift, and still cast down one apple, and then 
another, that in the end he had almost thrown away 
all. and notwithstanding that, feared to be destroyed: 
But the boar feeling his belly full and his hunger 
stanched, left off his pursuit, and followed him more 
carelessly; whom he still fed with apples, so long as his 
store lasted: that in the end the boar being drunk with 
the pleasant fruit, began to reel and stagger, and lying 
down, fell fast asleep. Which Ornatus seeing, having 
no other than a knife about him, with the same ap¬ 
proached the boar, and without fear, violently thrust 
the same into the brutes bristled side, that it pierced 
his heart; and he, after some struggling, diedfy 

Ornatus then held up his hands to heave^rMoi''"joy, 
exceedingly applauding his fortunate and unexpected 
escape; which he took as a fortunate passage of good 
success. But yet before he could determine what to do, 
Fortune once again shewed her mutability: For when 
Ornatus had parted the boars head from his huge body 
and with the same was ready to depart, there passed 
by, as it seemed, a knight gallantly mounted in green 
armour; who espying a woman bearing the boars head, 
drew towards her, and said: Woman, where hadst thou 
the boars head? I pray thee deliver it me. Ornatus 
made this answer: Sir, I need not do either, unless I know 
more cause than as yet I do. The knight hearing that 
short answer, alighted and said-:—L~wilb shew no other 
reason, but I will have it. With that he began to 
strive for the same. But Ornatus having more mind to 
his sword than to keep the boars head, suddenly caught 
hold thereof, and drew the same out: which when he had 
gotten, he said: Disloyal and discourteous knight, now 
will I keep the boars head in despite of thee. With that 
he thrust at him and contrary to his thought, wounded 
him so deep that he left him for dead; wishing, that he 
had not done that deed: but knowing how discourteously 
he would have used him, let pass all further remorse, 
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and casting off his womans apparel put on the knights 
apparel, and armour, mounted the steed and with the 
boars head rode back the same way he saw the knight 
come, and within a little space, found a beaten way 
that conducted him to a goodly town, whose turret tops 
he saw long before he came to the same: then began he 
to study what to do, sometimes thinking it best hot to 
enter the town, from whence it was likely the knight 
he slew came, and so he being taken for him might be 
known, and so afterwards endangered for his death. 
For peradventure the knight might be of good estima¬ 
tion, and of purpose sent to slay the boar, and if it 
should be known he had slain him, his friends would 
for the same, and by the rather for that he was a stranger, 
prosecute sharp vengeance against him. Whilest he was 
in these meditations, he came near the town, not fully 
resolved what to do, where he was soon espied by some 
of the people, who seeing the boar’s head came running 
towards him, making exceeding joy: which when he 
saw he thought it too late to turn back, but that he 
must go on and hazard the most: and being entered the 
town, a number of the inhabitants flocked about him, 
some with garlands, some with praises and all with joy, 
uttering these speeches: Welcome home most brave 
Alprinus. 

Ornatus then perfectly knew that the knights name was 
Alprinus, and went of purpose to slay the boar, whom 
they took him to be, and that he must of necessity be 
known: which drave him into an exceeding care what 
excuse to make, to avoid the danger of death. Then 
presently he beheld a troop of beautiful damsels, with 
sounds of sweet music, coming towards him (amongst 
whom, one as fair and more beautiful than the rest, 
was crowned with a garland of flowers, bearing another 
m her hand) who all at once applauded his victory, 
dancing before him, until he came to the midst of the 
town, where sat the chief magistrates, where the damsel 
that was crowned thus spake to him. 

Sir Alprinus, your conquest hath released the 
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inhabitants of care, extolled thy fame, preserved thy 
life, and wone me for thy love. You have well per¬ 
formed the task you undertook, and according to desert, 
I come to crown you with these flowers, and yeild my¬ 
self to yours for ever. 

Ornatus hearing her speeches, thought to try the end 
of this adventure, which could be no worse than death, 
which of force he must now hazard, alighted, laying 
down the boars head upon a table that stood before the 
ancients, with comely and humble behaviour kissing 
the damsels hand, who set the wreath of flowers upon 
his head, and taking him by the hand, brought him 
before the ancients, one of whom stood up and said: 
Worthy gentleman, whereas before thou wert by us 
adjudged to die, as worthy thereof, for this thy valient 
deed, we freely pardon thee, and acquit thee from all 
trespasses thou hast committed against any whomsoever 
until this present hour. 

And taking the damsel by the hand, said: Lucida, 
according to thy desire, I yeild thee up to be his wife. 
And gentleman, quoth he, take her as thine own, as 
freely as by birth she was adopted mine: and after my 
death, be thou inheritor of my land. 

To all this Ornatus gave a fervent consent, and the 
night now approaching, he with Lucida went to her 
fathers house, where was a great feast provided, from 
which Ornatus excused himself in this sort: When he 
was entered the house being still armed, only lifting 
up his beaver he took Lucida by the hand, and with¬ 
drawing her aside, said: 

Lucida, I now find your love to be infallible; and 
your constancy to excell all womans that I have known: 
and that Alprinus is so far indebted to you, as that he 
shall never (might he live a thousand years) be able to 
recompence this inestimable favour of your love, which 
hath preserved my unworthy life from destruction. 

But notwithstanding, you love Alprinus, his debt 
is so great, as can no way be gratified; I request one 
further favour at your hands, whereon my chiefest 
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felicity dependeth, yea, my life, your love, and per¬ 
petual good: which I fear to utter, lest you should 
misconceive the same; there being no other thing to 
hinder the content Alprinus seeketh, but only your 
favourable consent, to banish all mistrust of my faith. 

Lucida marvelled at his speeches; indeed loving him 
so well that she would have spilt her own blood for 
his sake, saying: Alprinus, what need you make doubt 
of my consent to any thing, whatsoever it be, for your 
sake? know you not, how faithful I have continued, 
though you slew my only brother? and that I esteemed 
your love, far dearer than his life: and when you should 
have died for that deed, obtained this at my fathers 
and the rest of the ancients hands, that slaying the boar 
that destroyed many people, you should save your own 
life, and win me as your love. And notwithstanding 
all this, do you make a question whether I will yeild 
consent to anything that shall be for your good? Oh 
Alprinus, if your love were so constant as mine, if you 
intended to continue my love for ever, if your heart felt 
so deep a sting of love as mine, you would not make 
such a doubt of my loyalty, of my truth, true love, and 
constancy: For you, whatever you should ask, I will 
grant, whatsoever you should request I will perform: 
and whereinsoever a lover may shew infallible tokens 
of her truth, I will do as much as any. But since you 
will not believe me without an oath; I swear by my 
love, my unspotted virginity, and all the good I wish 
my heart, I will consent, agree, perform, or do anything: 
nor be offended with anything, be the news so unwel- 
coitie, so it be for Alprinus good: nor leave anything 
unperformed, you shall require. 

Or-natus hearing with what constancy her speeches 
proceeded from her, and how grievously she conceived 
it, that any doubt should be made of her loyalty, thought 
most certainly that he might put his life into her hands, 
and therefore having already studied a device, said: 
It ill agreeth with my nature to dissemble, and hardly 
could I have been drawn thereto, but that desire to 
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preserve love, drew me thereto: for know most worthy 
Lucid a, that I am not Alprinus, but one that for his 
sake hath undertaken this: The truth whereof, if you 
will hear with patience, I will declare. 

Yesterday, I travelled through the forest, or desert, 
where I met Alprinus, sore wounded, and flying from 
the boar, that pursued him with celerity, which when 
I beheld, to rescue him from death, I set upon the boar, 
and by good fortune slew him: which when he beheld] 
he declared to me the cause of his coming; which when 
I heard, pitying his estate, I bid him take the boars 
head, and withall, holp him to mount his steed, but his 
wounds would not suffer him to ride, that I was in some 
fear for his life. When presently we beheld an ancient 
hermit coming towards us, who lived in a cave in those 
woods, and undertook to cure his wounds, being glad 
of the boars death. To whose cell I conveyed Alprinus: 
at whose request, I have performed this which you see, 
and have undertaken to hazard my life, to discharge 
him of death, and to win the assured possession of 
your love. 

Now I most humbly entreat you, for his sake to 
conceal what I am, that I be not known, and so both 
disappoint yourself of his love, and him of safety. Only 
devise a means to excuse me from this feast: which 
I trust you will do for Alprinus sake, and then we may 
have time to study for your further content. 

Lucidas love made her believe that all he said was 
true, and therefore said: Sir, I trust there is no cause 
why I should mistrust you: and therefore reliving upon 
the truth of that which you have said, I will tell my 
father you are wounded, and desire rather to go to 
your chamber, than to the feast, who I know will deny 
me nothing. This said, she went to her father, and so 
prevailed with him. that he was contented she should 
have the tending of him: whom he took to a chamber, 
suffering none to come at him, but her maid, whom she 
trusted, and well might trust for her fidelity. After¬ 
wards Lucida came to Ornatus, to detirmine how she 
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might come to see Alprinus, being most careful ol 
his health: and amongst many other speeches, they con¬ 
cluded that Ornatus the next morning should depart 
towards the forest, to Alprinus, and that she by some 
means would come thither the next day after, if he 
would meet her, to give her directions where to find 
him: which he promised to do. According to this 
agreement Ornatus very early the next morning armed 
himself, and as Lucida had entrusted him, took his 
leave of her father, who little suspecting he had been 
any other than Alprinus, gave his consent: and so 
Ornatus in Alprinus armour again departed the town, 
being glad he was escaped from death, which he was 
sure to have endured, if it had been any ways known 
that he had slain Alprinus. 

And being now alone by himself, having the wide 
world to travel into, but never a friend to go to, void 
of fear, but not of care, he studied whither to direct 
his journey: sometimes his conscience accusing him of 
too much disloyal dealing towards Lucida, in betraying 
her virtues by dissimulation, in telling her Alprinus was 
living, when he knew to the contrary. 

Then he contrarily thought, it was lawful for him to 
dissemble with her, to save his own life, and though he 
had slain Alprinus, he did it but in deffence of his honour. 

Amongst all these, this cogitation seemed most to 
acquit him of dishonour, that Fortune and the Destinies 
had by that means ordained him to escape. Whilst he 
rode on in these deep meditations, he met with an ancient 
hermit, who coming towards him said: Discourteous 
gentleman, how came you by that armour: and yet 
I need not ask thee, for I knew thou slewest the worthy 
gentleman Alprinus, which I beheld to my grief. Father 
(quoth Ornatus ) if thou didst behold the same, thou 
canst witness I did it against my will, and in my own 
deffence: for whose death I am as sorry as thyself, and 
would as willingly have done any thing to preserve the 
same, as any man living. 

Will you then (said the hermit) do this for him. 
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vouchsafe to come and speak with him, who is in 
reasonable good state in my cell? 

I would to God, said Ornalus, thy words were true: 
for if he be living, it will revive my heart with joy, that 
is almost vanquished with care: desiring nothing more, 
than to see him. He is living, said the hermit, and if 
thou wilt go, I will bring you to him presently. 

Ornatus being come to the cell, accordingly found 
Alprinus very weak, by reason of his grievous wound, 
to whom Ornatus declared all that happened between 
him and Lucida : which added no little comfort to 
Alprinus heart, that he thought himself of sufficient 
strength to go and meet with her: and therefore told 
Ornatus, he would go and meet with her: and withall, 
ycilded so many thanks, as if by his means his life had 
been preserved. 

In the mean time they continued in the old hermits 
cave: Alprinus in great comfort, and Ornatus in no less 
care, for the absence of his dear Artesia, breathing forth 
many a scalding sigh, and uttering many a sad and 
mournful lamentation: sometimes utterly despairing of 
attaining her love, and then again, remembering her 
virtues, growing into some better confidence of her 
constancy. Yet most of all, fearing that Lenons love 
to her, might either by persuation of his death, force 
affect of dignity, or by other means win her to consent 
to him, especially for that she had no parents to govern 
her, nor he never a faithful friend to councel her. 

The next day Alprinus and he went out to meet 
Lucida, whom they met at the entrance into the forest, 
and after many kind salutations past betwixt the two 
lovers, they altogether went back into the town, to 
Lucidas fathers house, who that morning was departed 
to a haven, about business of importance. 

Ortuztus was most kindly used by them, remaining 
there until Alprinus had wedded Lucida : but then he 
thought it high time for him to depart: And on a time 
finding Alprinus alone, who had shewn sufficient tokens 
of his friendship, he declared unto him the whole truth 
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of his fore-passed love to Artesia, requesting his help 

for his passage into Phrygia. 

Alprinus with great regard attended the whole dis¬ 
course, promising his uttermost assistance; which (quoth 
he) none can affect so well as Lucida, whose father is 
a merchant, and sendeth forth ships into sundry 
provinces, who only may pleasure you: which charge 
I will undertake, and cause her to deal effectually with 
him, that you shall attain your desire. Ornatus con¬ 
tinued in good hope, somewhat abandoning his former 
despaire, whom for a time we will leave, attending the 
time that some of the ships should depart, to speak of 
Artesia, his careful lover. 



CHAPTER X 


1 low Lenon caused A rtesia by violence to be carried from A dellenas 
house to the green fortress; of the miseries she endured 
there. How she was rescued from thence by Allinus, and 
from him taken by pirates; And how Allinus, accused by 
Lenon for her death, was imprisoned. 

Now after that Artesia by Adellenas careful tendance 
had somewhat recovered her health, Lenon began to 
visit her again, being unable to endure the heavy 
burden of burning love, thinking her sickness had pro¬ 
ceeded from fear of Floretus, not for want of Ornatus 
company, and finding an occasion, saluted her in this 
sort: Most fairest Artesia, my heart is so firmly enthralled 
to your beauty, and affections so admire your virtues, 
that I am constrained to utter my mind, and tell you 
I love you for your beauty, virtues, and other most rare 
perfections, whereof you are adorned, that I humbly 
sue to you for favour, and prostrate myself your thrall, 
desiring to be enriched with those jewels of inestimable 
price: which having once attained, I shall think I have 
more wealth in my possession, than all the world, 
besides myself, doth contain. Your unkind uncles 
cruelty, you need not fear, nor other misfortune; neither 
have you any parents to over-rule you, in making your 
choice: then vouchsafe to accept my suit, and yeild 
consent to my love. 

My lord (replied Artesia) I thank you for your good 
will, but I know not how to accept of your love, being 
yet so far from knowing what it is, that if I should but 
dream thereof, my heart would be out of quiet: besides, 
many cares continually attend the same, and my mean 
estate so far unworthy thereof, with innumerable other 
discontents and cares that I should make myself subject 
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unto that I had rather a thousand times remain in the 
estate I am now In. Therefore, I entreat you to settle 
your love elsewhere, more agreable to your estate and 
fancy: for I shall think myself most fortunate, if I never 
fall into that labyrinth of disquiets: but will, during my 
life, labour to keep myself free from loves bands. Lenon 
would not take this for an answer: but with many other 
speeches, continued his suit, whom Artesia still put out 
of hope: that he departed for that time exceeding dis¬ 
contented, leaving her no less disquieted in thoughts, 
how to avoid his love. 

In this sort did he daily visit her, still growing more 
importunate: amongst many other, this conference past 
betwixt them: Artesia, quoth he, how long shall I sue 
and be frustrated in my hopes, by your unkindness? 
Is your heart hardened against me? Or is it possible 
that you bear so hateful a conceit of love as you make 
shew for? then may I accuse mine eyes, that have 
betrayed my senses, in making them your thrall: then 
may I think my woe began, when I first began to love. 
Oh Artesia, be not so cruel, as to punish me with this 
disdain. 

My lord (replied she) I seek not your disquiet: for at 
the first motion I told you my mind, which I shall never 
alter; neither is my heart hardened against you, more 
than others, for I am detirmined not to love: then seeing 
you see my intent, it were a point of wisdom in you to 
shake off this fond and foolish love; which is but a toy, 
an idle fancy, that is used by vanity; and do not seek 
to make love grow without a root, for in my heart it 
shall never take root, but rather when it is rooted, 
I will pull out heart and all, but I will root it out. Then 
(quoth he) you are lead by obstinacy, and not by reason: 
for that you are subject to love, you cannot deny: then 
why not me before another, considering my love is more 
faithful than any other? And I being most worthy, 
why should I not be first accepted? Artesia was weary 
of his speeches, having her constant thoughts but only 
on Ornatus: therefore to rid her from him, she said: It 
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is in vain to use many words, neither am I like to those 
that will at first seem coy, but afterwards yeild: but 
I desire you to be satisfied with that which I have 
already said, that I cannot love. 

Fair damosel, how can I be satisfied with that unrea¬ 
sonable answer, when my life dependeth on your consent: 
which your denial will finish? Then give me leave to 
say, I cannot be so satisfied: but being extremely resisted, 
I must grow perforce to be as unreasonable in my 
requests. Consider you not what dignity I might 
advance you to, by making you my wife: consider you 
not the pleasures, joys and abundance of all contents 
you might enjoy with me: and how faithfully I love you, 
and with what humility I seek your love: and yet 
notwithstanding, you remain obdurate? My power is 
great, that whereas I sue, I might command, and by 
authority compel you to consent: then be not over- 
conceited, as so obstinately to reject your good; and 
think, that if my love were not constant, I might use 
extremes, which would soon alter your mind. 

Suppose (replied Artesia) I were so peevish as you 
term me, yet being bom free, I am not to be made 
bound by constraint: and were you the greatest king 
in the world, you could not rule the heart, though you 
might by injustice punish the body: for it is not king¬ 
doms wealth, nor cruelty, can turn hatred to love, but 
it may soon turn love to hatred. By your speeches 
I may partly know your thought, and the lips utter 
what the heart intendeth: do with me what you will. 
I cannot love: neither will I love you, were you monarch 
of all the world. 

Lenon was so grieved and vexed at her speeches, that 
he was ready tb tear his hair, his loves extremity making 
him rather mad than sober, that presently he departed, 
saying no more but this: farewell hard-hearted Artesia. 

She was glad he was gone, presently telling Adellena 
all that had passed betwixt them, and how peremptorily 
she had answered his importunate suit: telling Adellena 
that since Ornatus was for her sake banished, she would 
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never love any but him, and preserve her life in hope 
to see him again; but the first knowledge of his death, 
should be the latest date of her life: both she and 
ASeUenu "thinking that Lenon would never return to 
prosecute his love. But he being come to the palace, 
betook himself to his chamber, raging more like a 
madman than a passionate lover: sometimes swearing, 
cursing and stamping, yeilding so much to that mad 
fancy, that in the end he vowed to obtain Artesias love, 
though he hazarded his life, honour, and good name: 
that, raging in this sort up and down his chamber, he 
espied an old gentlewoman, named Flera, going by his 
window, whom he called unto him, and said: Flera, 
because I have assured confidence in thy fidelity, and 
purpose to reward thee liberally, I crave thy counsel, 
and with it thy consent, to be faithful in concealing 
my secrets, and dilligent in doing my command. The 
old hag making an evil-fashioned low curtsey said: My 
dear son Lenon, be it to do you good, I will hazard my 
life, and rather be tom to a thousand pieces, than reveal 
what you shall vouchsafe to tell me. Then (quoth he) 
counsel me which way I should begin to win a fair 
damosels love. Many my lord (quoth she) give her 
knowledge thereof, and then with fair speeches woo 
her: if that will not prevail, give her gold, and there is 
no doubt, but that fair bait will catch her. 

No, no (quoth he) these are of no force: I have made 
my love known to her by humble suits, submissive 
behaviour, and by all kind of courteous means entreated 
her consent; yet for all that, she remaineth obdurate: 
she is rich, and therefore gold with her is of no force; 
she is fair, virtuous, noble, and chaste: then what engine 
hast thou to undermine that chastity? 

Means enough (quoth she) peradventure she is ruled 
by others counsel, which may prevail more than your 
suit: but might I have access to her, I would not doubt 
but to alter her mind: for being fair, young, and rich, 
she cannot choose but delight to be praised, subject to 
love, and therefore yeild to desire. 
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Dost thou think (quoth he) you could win her were you 
iier keeper? I warrant you (quoth she) I would do it. 
Then shalt thou be her keeper: see that thou beest 
to-morrow at my fathers castle in the green forest, 
where to-morrow night this damosel shall be, whose 
name is Artesia, daughter to Arbastus lately dead: use 
her kindly, let her want nothing: nor be not in any wise 
known, that thou knowest me, nor that the castle 
belongeth to my father; nor speak not of love, in any 
case: use her in this sort, until I speak with thee, for 
thou only shalt have her in custody. Flera being gone 
about her business, he found out two of his trustiest 
servants, to whom he imparted both his mind and his 
intent: willing them the next morning to go with speed 
to Artesias house, and either by force or fair means to 
take Artesia from thence, and carry her into the green 
fortress, in the green forest, where they should find Flera, 
to whose custody they should commit Artesia : and 
themselves should remain there to provide all things 
necessary, until his coming. 

Early the next morning, the servants rode to Adellenas 
house, whereinto they boldly entered, and coming to 
Artesia first spake her fair, but afterwards told she must 
go with them, if not willingly, by constraint. Artesia 
then began to burst into tears, weeping and lamenting 
exceedingly, upon her knees entreating them, not to 
offer by violence to carry her from thence, but if they 
would needs, that they would take Adellena with them: 
but all was in vain, for they constrained her to mount 
up behind one of them, and away they rode in great 
haste. This heavy parting was so sudden, that Artesia 
could not bid Adellena adieu but with tears, nor Adellena 
speak a word for grief, their senses being so far con¬ 
founded with care, that their hearts were ready to burst 
therewith. Artesia thought it was Lenons doing, and 
therefore sorrowed the more, not that he used her 
unkindly, but that he loved her: not fearing his cruelty, 
but his lust: not regarding what cruelty he could use 
by hatred, but fearing his love would make him seek 
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her dishonour. Being come to the fortress, and com¬ 
mitted to the custody of Flera, the old woman began to 
speak her fair, and use her kindly, yet her very words 
and countenance bewrayed her guilty conscience: to 
whom Artesia would not speak a word, lest thereby she 
should give her occasion to prate: meat she brought unto 
her, but she refused to taste thereof; and when she came 
to her chamber, she lay on the rushes, refusing the bed, 
tormenting her heart with care, vexing her head with 
thought, and busying her senses, or meditating to what 
issue this usage would sort: sometimes calling on Ornatus 
name for comfort: sometimes accusing Lenon of bar¬ 
barous cruelty, and cursing her crooked destinies: 
uttering such plaints as would have turned tyrants to 
ruth: weeping her eyes dry, and her garments wet, 
tearing her hair, and tormenting every one of her senses 
with vexation, refusing sleep, rest, ease, or quiet. 

The next day Lenon came thither, asking Flera how 
she fared: who told him, that she would not speak, eat, 
nor sleep, but fared like one mad and senseless. But 
let her alone, quoth she, and you shall see this fit will 
soon be over, the extremity whereof being once passed, 
I will use my skill to try her. 

Lenon giving order to have all things necessary pro¬ 
vided, departed. Dinner time being come, and meat 
set before Artesia, she refused to eat: likewise supper 
time being come, she determined to do the like. Which 
Flera perceiving, said: Fair gentlewoman, to behold your 
outward appearance, would make one judge your mind 
harboured many hidden virtues: but I comparing your 
actions with your apparent shew, suppose that you are 
either mad or careless: this behaviour, to seem dumb, 
to refuse sustenance, and to refrain from sleep, are 
instances of folly, not of wisdome. What if you speak, 
what if you did eat, or take rest, should you be ever the 
worse? or refraining, can that do you good, or banish 
grief and not rather make your estate worse? do you 
trunk to prevent anything by doing yourself harm? 
■No, fond child, eat thy meat, and preserve thy life: 
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for living, thou mayest attain thy desires; by dying, 
thou art past hope. With that she departed, smiling. 

Artesia hearing her speeches, began to consider indeed 
what folly it was to refuse her meat: and for fear to 
shorten her life by distempering herself, which might 
be the means to further Lenons intent, whom she knew 
would seek her life, if he could not win her love; she 
presently left off such desparate behaviour, and with 
well weighed consideration attended the event of the 
worst misfortune: that from that time she doth eat her 
meat, and did all that she could to comfort herself, still 
living in good hope of Ornatus return. 

Some few days after, Lenon came to the fortress again 
enquiring of Flera how Artesia fared. Well, quoth she, 
but you willed me to conceal that it was your doing, to 
bring her thither, and somebody else hath told thereof, 
for she knoweth the truth as well as yourself, or I; and 
therefore I would wish you to visit her, and after that. 


let me alone to persuade her. 

Lenon was ruled by the old woman, and came where 
Artesia was, salluting her; but she disdained either to 
look on him, or to hear him speak, withdrew herself 
from his presence: wherewith he departed, willing 1 -Lera 
to do that which she had undertaken. And Flera 
finding her as she thought in a fit mood, began to com¬ 
mune with her of many things, amongst which love was 
one. Artesia awhile heard her, but in the end perceiving 
her drift, cut her off with these speeches: 

Old iniquity, I know whereto thy talk tendeth: 
thinkest thou I will ever harbour a thought of Lenon, 
that hath used me thus dishonourably? No, rather 
will I rend my woeful heart from out my breast before 
his face: neither needest thou tell me, that he hath 
entreated thee to speak for him, for I know too we 1 
both his and thy intent, which shall nothing prevail, 
but harden my heart against him. Therefore do not 
speak to me, for I will not hear thee, nor answer thee 
but hate him, thee, thy councel, and remain so constant 
in despising him, that a thousand deaths shall not alter me. 
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Is it love hath made him with violence carry me from 
my friends, make me a prisoner, and commit me to the 
custody of such a hellish hag as thyself? If that be 
his love, let him turn it to hatred, and never trouble me, 
but with hating me, for in so doing, he shall better 
please me. 

Often Flera would have replied, but Artesia would not 
suffer her that she began to wax angry, and in the end 
to plain fury: that running to Artesia, she caught hold 
on her, and began to tear her garments from her body, 
and withal caught such firm hold on her pure flesh with 
her nails, that the blood followed, that Artesia began 
to shrink for fear and smart. 

When the old beldame had executed some part of her 
intended revenge and cruelty upon her in this sort, she 
said: Proud girl, thinkest thou to bear it away with 
out-facing me? No: do not think I will leave thee 
thus, but thou shalt repent that ever thou earnest here, 
and before I go, I will have my mind of thee; then 
pulled she out a knife and catching hold on her, swore 
that unless she would promise to use Lenon kindly when 
he next came, she would cut her throat: which drave 
Artesia into that fear, that she began to entreat her, and 
speak fair, promising to condescend to anything that 
agreed to her honour: Stand not upon nice terms with 
me (quoth .Flera) but here swear to yeild to love him: 
for so thou mayest delay him and frustrate his hopeful 
expectation; whom thou art not worthy to touch, much 
less to bear such a presuming mind as thou dost in scorn 
of his love. Therefore yeild to that which I request or 
stand to my mercy. Canst thou bestow thy love better, 
than on so honourable a prince? Canst thou attain 
more dignity, reap more content, or enjoy more quiet 
with any, than with him? Then do not deny me, for 
I purpose not to be denied. 

Artesia trembling for fear, made this answer only to 
satisfy her: I am contented to be ruled by Lenon, whose 
meaning I know is honourable. Therefore I pray do 
not offer me this outrage, but suffer me to live in quiet 
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until his coming. If this will not satisfy you, then do 
the worst you can: for death is more welcome to me, 
than life in these extremities. Well, quoth she, I will 
try you: but if you dally, beware what will ensue, for 
I am resolved what to do. Artesia was glad she had 
satisfied her, though it were with uttering words which 
she never intended to perform. 

Adellena seeing how suddenly Artesia was taken from 
her, caused one of her servants privily to follow them 
to the green fortress: who returning, told her what he 
had seen. Then Adellena began to study how to 
release her from thence: and with all haste rode to 
Allinus house: where being arrived, she declared all 
that she knew concerning Ornatus: and how Lenon 
had carried Artesia by violence into the green fortress. 
Allinus being glad to hear that Ornatus was alive, 
promised to redeem Artesia from Lenons custody. And 
that to effect, the next evening caused his men to mount 
themselves: and himself, with some five of them, dis¬ 
guised from being known, came to the green fortress, 
and one of them knocking, whilst the others hid them¬ 
selves, the servants little suspecting any such ambush 
or intent, opened the gate, when presently they rushed 
in. and soon found Artesia', whom Allinus told who he 
was, and to what intent he came. Artesia was glad 
thereof, and willingly yeilded to go with him: but the 
old woman made such an outcry that all the place 
rung thereof. One of Allinus servants seeing she would 
not be pacified, drew his sword and thrust it through 
her body; and so with a yelling cry she gave up the 
ghost. Then presently Allinus departed with her, 
intending to carry her to his own house, to keep her 
there unknown until he could hear of Ornatus. And 
remembering that the two servants were fled and would 
no doubt certify Lenon what was done, would not go 
back the same way he came, though the readiest, for 
then he thought he should meet them: but went a more 
secret way, thinking by that means to pass unseen: and 
entering into the plains where cattle fed, Allinus espied 
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a company coming towards them, 'whom he presently 
suspected to be Lenon, which in reason he could not think, 
but that fear persuaded him thereto. The company 
likewise espying them (who were certain pirates that 
were wandered from their ships to steal cattle) won¬ 
dered what they should be, that were so late abroad; 
and being ready to any mischief, set upon Allinus and 
his company: who thinking it had been Lenon, would by 
no means yeild, nor speak, fearing he should descry 
them, but resisted the pirates: who, being used to many 
such meetings, soon slew two of Allinus servants and 
had given himself many grievous wounds, enforcing 
him to yeild: who taking from him all that was good, 
and constraining Artesia to go with them, hasted to 
their ships: when having conveyed her aboard, to prevent 
the worst, hoisted sail, and launched into the deep. 

Then was Allinus left in most miserable estate, with 
all speed hasting to his house. Lenons servants likewise 
were by that time it was midnight gotten to the palace, 
and called their lord out his bed, to certify him what 
was happened: who presently mounted himself, and with 
a sufficient company rode to the fortress: and entering, 
found Flera slain, and all else fled. Then began he to 
muse who should do that deed, and what they should 
be that had carried away Artesia ; by this time it was 
daylight, and Lenon rested in exceeding vexation to be 
dispossessed of his beautiful; yet he commanded his 
men to post by companies several ways, if it were 
possible to find those that had done the deed, whilst 
he himself remained there, bewailing his misfortune. 
His servants had not rode far, but (the light of the day, 
which discovereth things done in darkness) they found 
Allinus two servants, whose dead bodies they carried 
back to the fortress. Lenoti seeing them, presently 
assured himself that Allinus was a party to this action, 
and that he had taken away Artesia to seek her death. 
1 o prevent which mischief (as he thought then or near 
to be done) he presently rode home to the court, and 
humbly upon his knee entreated his father to grant 
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him licence with a sufficient power to rescue Artesia 
from All inns, who intended to murder her: declaring 
how he himself had found her in Adellenas house, and 
how that he had placed her in the green fortress, to 
deffend her from Allinus and others cruelty, being left 
fatherless; and how that night Allinus had taken her 
from thence by treason, and intended no less than her 
ruin. The king hearing his sons speeches, granted his 
request. 

Then presently divers, to the number of three hundred 
men, with as much speed as could possibly be, armed 
themselves, and in haste with Lenon went to Allinus 
castle, into which they violently, and unawares to any 
within, entered. Leno>i presently laid hands on Allinus, 
whom he found sore wounded, asking him for Artesia ; 
who thinking that some of his servants had before 
bewrayed what he had done, presently confessed the 
truth of all, both of his intent and how Artesia was 
rescued from him, by whom he knew not, and how at 
that time two of his servants were slain. 

Lenon giving no credit to his speeches, never left till 
he had searched the whole castle throughout: but not 
finding her, accused Allinus that he had murdered her, 
commanding his men to bind him, and carry him as a 
traitor to the court. Who being before the king, con¬ 
fessed the truth as before he had done, utterly denying 
that he ever sought Artesias death, but her safety; But 
yet notwithstanding, the king was so overruled by 
Lenons accusations and persuations, that he committed 
him to prison, his goods and lands were seized upon as 
a traitor, his lady wife turned out of doors in poor 
array and all cruelty and outrage committed against 
his servants and kinsfolks, and commandment given 

that none should succour them. 

Allinus being in prison, laden with irons, and hardly 
used, yet endured that affliction patiently: but hearing 
of his lady’s calamity, and how she was unjustly con¬ 
strained to beg, that all her life had been tenderly 
brought up, thought those sorrows would soon bring 
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her to her end; and entered into many bitter lamenta¬ 
tions for her and his own misfortune, which were too 
tedious to recite. His servants were constrained to 
disguise themselves, and travel into further places of 
the country, to live unknown, otherwise none would 
have entertained them. His lady was compelled to seek 
out a kinswoman of hers, that lived in the country: of 
whom she was entertained, and there lived a poor life, 
far differing from her former life, which she took most 
patiently. 

And thus was Allinus house defaced, his goods and 
lands seized upon, himself imprisoned, his wife in poor 
estate, his servants driven to wander from place to place, 
ready often to perish for want of succour, and all his 
dignity turned to misery, only by Lenons malice; who 
had no ground for those accusations he used against 
him, but only of a vain suppose, and mad frantic 
affection that over-ruled his heart: which so much 
prevailed with him, that he sought by all means he 
could, his death. _/ 



CHAPTER XI 


How Ornatus gate shipping into Phrygia. How Allinus was set 
at liberty; and how the pirates cast lots who should possess 
Artesia. 

Ornatus all this while remained in the country o 1 
Natolia, with Alprinus and Lucida ; in great grief for 
want of means to depart into Phrygia, to see what was 
become of his dear love Artesia. But being a long time 
frustrated, by reason that none of the ships that were 
at sea came home, he began to despair; thinking that 
Artesia supposing him dead, by reason of his long 
absence, would now marry Lenon : with grief and many 
other doubtful thoughts opprest his heart with such 
passion that he began to wax sick, and afterwards fell 
into an exceeding fever, which held him for the space of 
three months in great extremity: which surely had 
abridged his days, had he not been most carefully 
nourished by Lucida, who had especial care of his good. 

During which time of his sickness, certain ships of 
Phrygia waved on the coast of Natolia, some fourteen 
miles distant from the town where Ornatus was, of 
which he had intelligence by certain factors belonging to 
Lucidas father. Which news revived his spirits with 
joy, before drooping with care, that within few days 
he recovered his former health. Which greatly rejoiced 
Alprinus and Lucida whose hearts were linked unto 
him in bands of inseperable friendship; who likewise 
dealt so effectually for him that they attained warrant 
for his passage and furnished him with all kinds of 
necessaries and sufficient store of gold to bear his charges. 

Lucida likewise entreating her father to agree with 
the Phrygian merchants for his convoy, for that himself 
would not be known, disguising himself into the habit 

82 
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of a pilgrim, which kind of people might without dis¬ 
turbance pass unexamined and without molestation. 
And the time of his departure come, he took his leave 
of Lucida ; who took his departure with such exceeding 
sorrow that the abundance of her flowing tears stopped 
the passage of her speech. Alprinus likewise with many 
courtesies bade him farewell, and wished his prosperous 
success. Thus departed he the confines of Natolia, 
where he was in so short space so well beloved, and so 
kindly used, that had not his love for Artesia, and hope 
to find her in safety, constrained him, he could have 
been contented to have spent the term of his life in 
that place. 

The merchants of Phrygia had not sailed many days, 
but they arrived in a haven some ten miles distant 
from the court, whither Ornatus determined to travel. 
And having taken his leave of the marriners, and paid 
them their due, furnished with all things fit for his 
disguise, he took his journey, and the first night lodged 
at a village near adjoining to his fathers castle, the 
custom of which place he well knew before, and there¬ 
fore framed his behaviour according. And being set 
at supper amongst such guests as lodged in that house 
with him, the hoste, named Mylo, suddenly sighed, 
which one of them noting, demanded what inward 
grief drave him thereto? Marry sir (quoth he) if you 
have not already heard the news, I will tell you so 
much as I know, which I would I had never known. 
Within few days there dwelt an ancient knight hereby, 
named Allinus, exceeding well beloved of all men, who 
is lately fallen into great misery, the occasion whereof 
is this: then did he declare the manner of all that had 
happened to Allinus, how Artesia was taken from him, 
but by whom no man knew, himself in prison, his goods 
confiscated, and his wife and servants turned out of 
doors, with command, that none should succour them. 

Ornatus heart was so pinched with this news that he 
was ready to fall under the table: which old Mylo and 
the rest noted, perceiving such a change of countenance 
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in him, that they deemed him to be exceeding sick: but 
he fearing to discover himself, told them it was an 
ordinary course with him to be so troubled. 

But being unable to mitigate that passion, he rose 
from the table and gate to his chamber: where being 
alone, he began to meditate the depths of these mis¬ 
chances, imputing the original thereof to proceed from 
himself, that he entered into these bitter plaints: My 
misfortunes are without compare, and I more miserable 
than any wretch living: By my evil destinies Artesia 
was first left in misery, afterwards imprisoned, and now 
surprised by those that will intend her ruin, or dishonour; 
my father imprisoned, my mother banished and all his 
lands, livings, servants, and friends, taken from him, and 
he subject to Lenons mercy, that is merciless, cruel, 
deceitful and malicious. 

Only by my folly are these mischances befallen. Can 
there be any more wretched than myself? Hath not 
my father cause to wish that he had never begotten ine, 
and my mother that she had never bom me? Hath 
not Artesia cause to accuse me, hate me and forsake me, 
when for my sake, by my folly and want of wisdome 
she is brought to so many miseries? 

What shall I do? Oh what remedy shall I seek when 
all things arc past recure? Whom may I blame but 
myself? Is there any that is interested in the cause of 
these woes but myself? Lenon, Lenon, as well as 
myself, hath procured these evils: his affection to 
Artesia hath caused my banishment, my parents woe, 
and her loss. To travel in her search and leave my 
father in prison, the one would be in vain, when I know 
not whither she is conveyed, and the other dangerous 
to his safety: for Lenon, no doubt, of malice will seek 
his death. 

In these and such like plaints he spent most part 
of that night. 

Early the next morning, coming out of his chamber, 
he heard a great tumult in that village: the occasion 
whereof was this. Such as were tenants and friends of 
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Allinus hearing of his unjust imprisonment, and with 
what cruelty Lenon sought his overthrow, assembled 
themselves together with purpose to entreat the king 
for his release: that in the end there was three hundred 
of them assembled. The common people and such as 
were idle persons, and ready to any attempt, miscon¬ 
ceiving their intent, and bearing a mind desirous of 
liberty, which they thought they were restrained from, 
by certain strict laws the king had made, gathered unto 
them, that contrary to their expectation, there was a 
multitude: the intent of whose assembly being demanded, 
they answered, that they meant to redeem Allinus ; 
amongst whom, Ornatus in his disguise, thrust himself, 
using many forcible persuasions to urge them forward 
to the attempt: that they were ready to run confusedly 
to the court, not regarding danger, nor the displeasure 
of the king. 

One of Allinus friends named Thrasus, standing 
amongst the rest, craved audience, to whom they all 
listened whilst he said: 

I perceive your intent is to release Allinus, wherein 
you shall shew your love for him, and do a deed worthy 
to be eternized, for that he hath not at all deserved to 
have such injustice ministred unto him: therefore be 
wise in this attempt, and first know against whom you 
bear arms: that is against your lawful king, who may 
punish this fact with death, for that we. undertake to 
break those laws which he hath ordained. 

But follow my councel, and I will set you down a 
course whereby you shall attain your desire, and be 
void of any such danger, which is this: first, let us all 
repair to the court and humbly entreat the king for his 
release; if he will not grant that, then, that he would 
have his cause tried by the rest of the peers of the 
land: which if he also deny then may we with good 
cause venture our lives in his rescue. The multitude 
hearing Thrasus, in sign of consent, all cried, Thrasus, 
Thrasus shall be our captain. 

Then presently everyone with such furniture as they 
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had, hasted to the court, and coming together, would 
not seem to enter by force, but with one consent yeilded 
to Thrasus directions. Who desired one of the guard 
to certify his majesty that there were a number of his 
subjects gathered together with no intent of evil, but 
only humbly to crave a boon at his highesses hand. 
The king being certified thereof was much troubled in 
his mind what the thing should be they would demand, 
and being persuaded by Lenon, would not himself come 
out, but sent one of his knights to demand what was 
their request. They declared unto him the cause of 
their coming and what they demanded. Which when 
the king understood, being exceedingly enraged at their 
boldness, had the knight make them this answer: That 
he was not by his subjects to be controlled, and there¬ 
fore denied to perform the least of their demand, com¬ 
manding them presently to depart everyman to their 
several places, lest he punished their presumption with 
death. The messenger had scarce ended his words, but 
presently the unruly multitude began to rush in at the 
court gates, some carelessly ruinating whatever came 
next hand, some breaking down windows, some assailing 
such as resisted them, and everyone bent to do his 
mischief. The king fearing the peoples unruly rebellion 
would turn to some greater mischief than could suddenly 
be prevented, and might also endanger his person, not 
knowing who had instigated them thereto, with the 
queen and Lcuon fled. Which when Thtasus knew, 
calling to the multitude, he willed them not in any wise 
to destroy the kings house, nor attempt anything more 
to displease his majesty for that the king was departed, 
and he had Allinus at liberty. But, notwithstanding, 
some bent only to enrich themselves, spoiled the kings 
treasure, and utterly defaced the house: by which time 
the night drew nigh and everyone began to withdraw 
themselves. A llinns seeing what exceeding mischief this 
attempt had bred, which was done contrary to his 
thought, and without his consent, yet thought it best 
not to trust to the kings mercy, though he were never so 
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innocent: for notwithstanding that he would suppose 
it was done by his procurement: therefore (after Thrasus 
had willed the unruly multitude to depart as secretly as 
they could, everyone to his house, to prevent further 
danger, and save their lives, by keeping themselves 
unknown) he and Thrasus that night without delay 
disguised themselves and fled towards the coast, to get 
shipping for Armenia, whither they intended to travel. 

Ornatus was by, and beheld all this, glad of his fathers 
escape, not purposing at all to disclose himself, until he 
had found Artesia, in whose search he meant presently 
to travel: but such confused thoughts whither to direct 
his steps did so overwhelm his conceits, that he rested 
like one metamorphosed, not knowing whether he 
should seek her by sea or by land: By sea, he thought 
his labour would be in vain, and if he should go to find 
her by land, he knew not whether she might be at sea, 
and so conveyed into foreign countries. At last, remem¬ 
bering he had heard Mylo say there was rescued from 
Allinus in the desert where the cattle fed, he determined 
to travel thither, though he had little hope to find her 
there. And being come thither, sometimes* bewailing 
her absence, accusing his hard fortune, breathing forth 
bitter sighs in remembrance of her loss, and renewing 
the remembrance of their love, he spent some three days 
in that place uttering those plaints to the trees and the 
birds, for otherwise there was none to hear him: Where 
for a while we will leave him. 

The pirates having as is before said, taken Artesia 
from Allinus, and with her such wealth as they could 
find about them; having withal furnished themselves 
with the spoil of such cattle as feed in those places, 
returned to their ship, and with haste hoisted sail. The 
night being now past, one that was chief amongst the 
rest, named Luprates went down to view Artesia, having 
as yet not seen her beauty by reason of the night: and 
now coming near her, and beholding her divine form, 
his mind was presently ravished with that sight, and 
he thought that none but himself should enjoy her: 
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which took such efficacy, that whereas before he in¬ 
tended nothing but her dishonour, his mind was now 
altered, and he intended to use her in most reverend 
and decent sort, and not by cruelty, but by courtesy 
to win her love. But beholding her tears and exceeding 
lamentation and how impatiently she endured the 
extremities she was driven into, coming towards her 
with a most submissive gesture, friendly countenance, 
and gentle speech, he said: 

Fair lady, be not anything disquieted, that you are 
made captive to such as delight in spoil: for though our 
minds are otherwise bent to all incivility yet to yourself 
shall no wrong be offered; such virtue hath your beauty 
imprinted in my heart: and whereas heretofore, without 
mercy both I and the rest of my consorts have not 
regarded the plaints, distress, nor what wrong we have 
offered either to lady or damosel, yet towards yourself 
is my heart altered and my meaning honestly bent: 
that I assure you not only of quiet, and to be void of 
all wrong by us to be done: but also, wherein soever 
I may work your will, quiet, ease, or desire, I will 
most willingly employ my uttermost endeavours. Then 
I beseech you mitigate these cares, banish this sorrow, 
and dry up your tears: for you have no cause of care, 
nor occasion of sorrow: but rather to say this virtue 
resteth in me to alter rude and barbarous minds to civil 
and virtuous behaviour. 

Artesia looking earnestly upon him, being endued 
with an exceeding wit and thinking it best to speak him 
fair that used her so kindly, said: Sir, I know not how 
to mitigate my grief, when it increascth: or how can I 
be void of care, unless I should grow altogether careless, 
being only subject to woe, and none so unfortunate as 
myself having endured so many afflictions and crosses 
in all respects, and I know not how to assure myself of 
the least quiet. Then give me leave to continue my 
endless plaints and do not blame me of impatiency, 
nor think I suspect your speeches, or distrust your 
fidelity, if in some sort I continue my sorrows: for 1 
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have so long continued in them as I can better away 
with them than mirth, for it to me is a stranger. Yet 
notwithstanding, my heart will harbour some quiet if 
by your courtesy I may rest in security and be sheltered 
from wrong. By this time they were arrived at their 
place of harbour, which was betwixt the hollow of two 
rocks, or rather rocky islands, where their ship lay 
safe from weather and so far under their shadow it 
could not be seen: themselves conveying such wealth 
as they from time to time got in hollow caves, of great 
largeness, where was all things necessary. And having 
fastened their ship, the rest of Luprates fellows called 
him up: who came and brought A fiesta into the cave; 
who beholding the same was surprised with an ex¬ 
ceeding discontent of ever getting from thence. 

Some of the ruder sort liking Artesia, began their 
rude behaviour towards her; but Luprates, stepping 
unto them, uttered these speeches: My masters, thus 
long have I lived your captain in this place with care, 
respecting your good as much as mine own, and taking 
but an equal share with you of such prizes as we have 
taken, and rather the least part: now only in respect 
of my faith and fidelity I request to have this damsel 
as my prize, the rest of the wealth take you: In doing 
which you shall bind me unto you for ever. 

One of the rest, liking Artesias beauty as well as he, 
and of a more rude mind, disdaining that he alone 
should have her in possession, said: Captain, all which 
you say we confess to be true, neither hath our care 
been any way less than yours, therefore there is no 
reason why you should claim any peculiar privilege 
above any of us: besides, you know, we made a law and 
bound ourselves to perform the same by oath, which 
was: that none should possess any thing without the 
general consent of us all. Then perform those condi¬ 
tions and let heF belong to us all, or to the chiefest of 
us, and in so doing, neither of us shall sustain wrong. 
Thus began they to contend about Artesia : everyone 

desirous to possess her, and yet neither willing any should 
11 —*d 841 
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have her but himself, that they were likely to mutiny 
and fall out: till at the last, they concluded to cast lots, 
and she fell to Luprates share, that was the most worthy 
of that privilege, for that he bore the more virtuous 

mind. 

Thus for a time the strife was ended and Artesia was 
by Luprates kindly used for many days: in the end, 
their victuals began to waste, and they thought it high 
time to seek for more, that they determined to fetch in 
some, as before they had done. But then began Luprates 
to take in whose custody to leave Artesia, lest in his 
absence they should do her wrong. Amongst the rest, 
he chose out one whom he thought fittest and unto 
him he committed her: by whose means Artesia rested 
void of disturbance, though not void of exceeding care 
that continually tormented her: fearing never to see 
Ornatus again, nor to be released from that place of 

bondage. 



CHAPTER XII 


How Ornatus found Arlesia, and preserved her life; and how 
she was again taken from him by Lenon : and what afterwards 
befell. 

Luprates and the rest being landed, came in the night 
into the plains to steal cattle, and by chance lighted on 
the place where Ornatus haunted, being directed to him 
by the sound of his lamentations. Luprates demanded 
what he was; I am (quoth he) a most miserable forlorn 
creature, by misfortune drawn to all extremity. Then 
(quoth he) thou art not for our company; and with 
that they departed leaving him there. 

Ornatus heart began presently to misdoubt, that they 
were the very same that had taken Artesia from Allinus ; 
which made. him presently study how to have them 
apprehended: and remembering that he had heard many 
complain that their cattle were often stollen, he sup¬ 
posed them verily to be the theives, that with all the 
haste he could, he ran to the near village, and raised the 
townsmen, telling them what he had seen; who presently 
issued out and with such weapons as came next hand, 
followed the pirates and soon found them; setting upon 
them and took two of them, and the rest, some sore 
wounded and hurt, fled to their ship, and with all the 
haste they could, got to their harbour. 

Early the next morning the inhabitants conveyed 
the pirates to the court, who being come before the king, 
confessed the manner of their life, and where they lived. 
Then Lenon presently supposed that they were the very 
same that had taken Artesia from Allinus, and de¬ 
manding the same of them, they told him that there 
was such a damosel in their care, and that she told 
them her name was Artesia. Then Lenon, without 
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delay, strongly accompanied, rode to the next haven, 
and there got shipping by the pirates directions to find 
out their fort. Ornatus likewise after he had raised 
the people, secretly followed the pirates, unto the place 
where their ship lay and amongst the rest entered the 
same: who bv reason of their haste and exceeding fear, 
regarded him not, who thrust himself into that danger 
only to see if Artesia were in their custody, not reckoning 
how his life might be endangered thereby: but the 
pirates, by Luprates directions, hasted to the fort and 
from thence took Artesia into their ship, not daring to 
stay there, for that they knew some of their fellows 
were taken, who might by compulsion be constrained 
to reveal the place of their abode. 

Ornatus no sooner espied Artesia but he knew her 
and his heart leapt within him for joy to see that happy 
sight: but he durst not speak to her, nor scarce settle 
his eyes to behold her, for fear of suspect, for that 
Luprates marvelled how he came amongst them, de¬ 
manding what he was, and what he made there. I am 
(quoth he) a poor pilgrim, that against my will was by 
some of this company constrained to come aboard. 

Luprates believing he said true, made no further 
question, but with haste sailed from Phrygia, conveying 
Artesia into his cabin, using many speeches to comfort her. 

They had not sailed many hours but a contrary wind 
began to arise and the heavens were darkened with 
thick clouds, and such a mighty tempest arose, that the 
ship was by violence driven back, their main mast broken 
and thrown over-board and all in danger of destruction, 
had not the land been near, for the ship driven by 
violence of the sea, ran aground, and there slit in 
sunder, and the pirates with great hazard escaped 
drowning, none of them, nor Luprates, regarding Artesia. 
but Ornatus seeing in what peril she was, caught hold 
on her, and getting on to a plank, being withal somewhat 
skilful to swim, with much ado gat on to the firm 
land, and preserved her from a miserable death by 

drowning. 
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He was no sooner past danger, but Luprates would 
have taken her from him: but Ornatus seeing none but 
himself there and all the rest fled for fear, told him. 
since he had forsaken her in extremity he was not 
worthy of her, and therefore should not have her. 
Villain (quoth Luprates) yeild her me with quiet or else 
thy life shall not detain her. With that Ornatus caught 
hold on a board, which he cleft assunder with his foot, 
and with the same gave Luprates so sudden and deadly 
a wound that the brains fell about the place, and he 
died. By this time the storm was quite passed over 
and Ornatus seeing his dear love very weak with fear 
and distemperature, by the arm led her unto a mossy 
bank where the suns bright beams had full force to 
dry her garments dropping with wet. 

Artesia seeing how tenderly the stranger regarded 
her, and with what pain he had preserved her, when 
she was of all but him forsaken, being willing to shew 
that she was grateful, said: Sir, the pains you have 
taken and friendship you have shewn to me deserve 
more thanks and recompence than I am able to give, 
and therefore I desire you to think that if I were able, 
I would requite the same: but my misfortunes are 
exceeding that they withhold me from doing that I 
would, only thanks is the small requital I can yeild in 
token of a grateful mind, being by your means at more 
quiet than many days I have been, though more dis¬ 
quieted than you would judge: but now I rely upon 
your virtues, with hope thereby to be preserved, and 
not driven to further misery. 

Fair lady (quoth Ornatus ) my life shall be spent in 
your deffence; neither will I part from you, until I 
have brought you to the place which you desire; re¬ 
questing you to make no doubt of my loyalty. I suppose 
your name is Artesia, because (quoth he) in my travels 
I have met a gentleman of this country, named Ornatus, 
of whom I learned the truth of many of your mis¬ 
fortunes: whom I assure you is in good health. Oh 
blessed news (quoth she) then will I hope once again to 
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see my dear Ornatus, whose absence hath been my only 
cause of woe. 

She had scarce ended these words, when Ornatus 
espied a ship even then come ashore where theirs was 
cast away, and most of the men landed, which was the 
ship wherein Lenon was: who beheld the other ship 
cast away, and the storm being ceased, arrived there. 
From whom Ornatus knew not how to hide himself, and 
Artesia not so much as thinking Lenon had been in it. 
but that it was some ship that likewise by the storm 
was driven to land there. Presently the men began 
to spread themselves every way, and some of them 
soon espied Artesia, giving Lenon knowledge thereof; 
who immediately came towards her, most kindly 
saluting her: but she being exceeding dismayed at 
his sight, whom she most mortally hated, for very 
grief burst into tears, that in abundance gushed from 
her eyes. 

Lenon marvelled thereat (and little thinking how 
much she hated him and how unwelcome he was) 
rather expecting thanks for his pains than reproof, said: 
My dear Artesia, be not now discomforted, since there 
is no further cause of care: I have most diligently 
laboured to release you from grief, ever since Allinus 
by treason conveyed you from my custody, taking your 
absence in great heaviness so that it pinched my heart 
to think you should fall into such distress: but now that 
all those misfortunes are past, I beseech you go with me 
to the court, where I will labour to procure your con¬ 
tent. Artesias heart was vexed to hear his speeches 
that she made him this answer: 

Most discourteous Lenon, none but yourself is cause of 
my woe, whose sight more tormenteth me than all the 
afflictions I ever endured. Allinus carried me indeed 
from the green fortress, not by treason, but to shelter 
me from dishonour, which you did intend, else you 
would not have suffered me to endure such misery as 
I did by my hellish keeper. Think you I have cause 
either to think you intend my good, or take any com- 
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fort by your presence, when you only disquiet me, not 
suffering me to enjoy my liberty, but would perforce 
constrain me to that I cannot like ? Had you left me 
in Adellenas house, then I had not fallen into such 
misery as since that I have endured: nor Allinus for his 
virtue have been brought to poverty, that being before 
my professed enemy, seeing my misery, it so mollified 
his heart that he hath pittied me, and sought my liberty, 
and only by cruelty, not by justice, have you sought his 
overthrow. Then I beseech you to leave me here, for 
I would rather endure the hazard of my misfortune 
than live to be tormented by your importunacy. Lenon 
was so amazed to hear her unkind reply, little thinking 
he had been so much out of her favour, that he could 
not tell what to say: Sometimes thinking to leave her 
there and utterly to forsake her: but that thought was 
soon overcome by his affection or violent sting of 
desire to enjoy her love, that once again he said: Why 
Artesia do you regard my good will no more than 
for my pains to yeild me rebukes, and for my love, 
disdain ? That I caused you to be brought from 
Adellenas house was, for that being there, you were 
subject to many misfortunes. And if I imprisoned 
Allinus, it was for that I supposed him your enemy, 
and feared he would have done you wrong: so that 
whatsoever I did with intent of good you repay me 
with dislike, and convert all my doings to the worst 
meaning, wherein you shew yourself too cruel, that will 
not yeild me the least favour for my constant love. 
Oh Artesia be not so hard hearted. Artesia, notwith¬ 
standing many fair promises, bows and protestations 
he made, would not yeild to go with him, but rather 
desired that he would leave her there. Lenon told her, 
though not for his sake, but for her safety, it were 
best for her to go; which said, he commanded his ser¬ 
vants to place her in a litter. Which when she saw 
she must needs do, she called to Ornattis, saying: Good 
palmer, go along with me, that for the kindness you 
have shewn in preserving my life I may yeild you some 
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recompence. And (quoth she) to Lenon, I request 
nothing of you for myself, but for this strange pilgrim, 
who when by the storm the ship was cast away, and 
I ready to perish, caught me out of the water and 
preserved my life, and do not for his good will to me 
use him as you did my dear Sylvia, whom you banished, 
for that she preserved my life from my unkind uncle: 
with that she wept exceedingly. Then Lenon asked 
Ornatus what he was: I am (quoth he) as you see, a 
pilgrim that was forced to come aboard the pirates ship, 
and (amongst the rest) was ready to perish, but by the 
Divine Providence I was ordained to preserve that 
virtuous damsels life. For that deed, quoth Lenon, 
I will reward you most kindly: Therefore go along 
with us. Then they all departed to the court. 

Lenon presently caused Artesia to be lodged in a 
most sumptuous place in the court, appointing divers 
damosels to attend her, thinking by those means to win 
her to consent to love him, but all proved vain; his 
care was cast away, his cost to little affect, and his 
kindness unregarded. For Artesia was so constant to 
Ornatus that she hated Lenon : for her heart was wholly 
employed to wish his good, and Lenons ill: for she 
determined never to love him, though she was assured 
of Ornatus death. That she spent her time in continual 
care and sadness, shewing no sign of joy, nor took 
felicity in any thing, that Lenon both admired the same 
and laboured by many means to alter that humour: 
but the more he sought to please her, the more she was 
displeased, and more discontented at his kindness than 
anything else. In this sort she continued many days, 
without the least shew of alteration. 

Ornatus all this time remaining in the court, making 
the cause of his stay to receive Lenons promised reward, 
whereas indeed he stayed to sec what would become of 
Artesia, or by what means to get her from thence. To 
effect which he saw no possible means, nor could in 
many days come to see Artesia, which filled his heart 
with grief: only comforting himself with remembering 
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her constant loyalty. And one day being by himself 
alone, he entered into these cogitations. Ornaius thou 
hast remained many days in this place, kept from thy 
love and sought no means to set thy heart at rest, or 
her at liberty. Dost thou make no more account of 
her love than to attempt nothing to attain the same ? 
or are thy spirits of no more courage that they will do 
nothing? thy wit so shallow thou canst devise no strata¬ 
gem? or thy mind so cowardly thou darest not avenge 
the wrong Lenon hath done thee? What though he be 
the prince and heir to this land? is not both he and his 
father hated, ruling by usurpation and with cruelty, not 
with justice, hath sought the downfall of thy house? 
Can Artesia think either valour or virtue to rest in thee 
when she shall know how near thou art to her foe, but 
darest not touch him? Will she not esteem thee a 
coward and unworthy to enjoy her love? nay, when 
she knoweth this, will she not alter her love? Why 
should’st thou not seek thy own content, though it is 
with his discontent? Thou art every way as good as 
he by birth, though he now rule the land. Hath not 
thy father said, that his father was a captain in the 
last kings days, and by treason put his lawful king to 
death, and so won the rule? Then Ornatus revive thy 
spirits, seem not dismayed with any danger, fear not 
misfortune, seek to release thy love, and venture thy 
life therein: for living thus thou shalt be deprived of 
her love: Lenon will by force or fair means overcome 
her: and then mayest thou blame this delay. The king 
is now sick, and he being dead Lenon must reign, who 
then may do what he list; Then take the advantage 
of the time and do not frustrate thy blessed hopes with 
slothful delay. 

Having ended this meditation, he began to study how 
to perform his will, wherein he found many contraries: 
but presently he beheld Lenon entering the court, before 
whom he stood so opposite that he could not chose 
but notice him, and withal remembered how earnestly 
Artesia had entreated him on the pilgrims behalf, whom 
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he thought she esteemed: and therefore suddenly this 
cogitation arose in his fancy, to use him as an instru¬ 
ment to win her love: that calling Ornatus unto him, 
he said: Pilgrim, I pray thee blame me not for forgetting 
to perform my promise made to Artesia as concerning 
thee which I have not negotiated for want of goodwill, 
but by reason of thousands of cares that daily torment 
me, only procured by her unkindness: but if thou wilt 
undertake on my behalf to persuade her to yeild to my 
just request, for that I think thou mayest prevail with 
her above any, I will not only reward thy former 
kindness shewn to her, but also for thy pains herein 
promote thee to high dignity: therefore I pray thee 
give consent to follow my councel herein. Ornatus was 
willing to be employed in that business, which fell out 
according to his hearts desire, and therefore made him 
this answer: My noble lord, for that I perceive your 
intent is good, I will be ready to follow your directions, 
and do you any service I can: wherein I know not 
whether I shall prove fortunate, or no, but assuring 
vou that I deal both faithfully and effectually in that 
which I shall undertake. Lenon was as glad as he 
that he yeilded to do that which he thought least to 
perform and therefore presently gave command that 
the pilgrim only should have her in custody. Artesia 
marvelled that her keepers were changed, misdoubting 
some intent of hard usage: but seeing it was the pilgrim 
that now had her in custody, her heart was comforted. 



CHAPTER XIII 


How Ornatus had the custody of Artesia ; how he discovered 
himself unto her. How Allinus and Thrasus arrived in 
Armenia, and got the king to send ambassadors into Phrygia. 


Ornatus at his first coming found her sitting in the 
darkest comer of the chamber, bewailing her misfortune 
with salt tears bedewing her purple cheeks: her orna¬ 
ments disorderly put on and her golden tresses hanging 
carelessly down, which added beauty to her sweet beauty, 
and though disordered, most comely: leaning her arm 
upon a chair and her cheek laid upon the back of her 
hand. When he beheld her sitting in this discomfort¬ 
able sort, his heart was ready to melt with remorse and 
he breathed forth so bitter a sigh that she heard the 
same; which he perceiving, came towards her, with 
humble behaviour saying: 

Most virtuous lady, pardon my presumption, in pre¬ 
suming thus unmannerly to interrupt your quiet: Lenon 
the prince hath appointed me to be your attendant: 
therefore I beseech you (notwithstanding I am his sub¬ 
stitute) command me in any dutiful sort, and I will 
most willingly employ my uttermost endeavours to 
purchase your content. Artesia raising herself from 
the ground, said: Pilgrim, I thank you for your kind 
proffer, and am glad you are my keeper, for two causes: 
one, for that I trust your virtues will not suffer pie to 
be injured: the other, for that I would hear out your 
discourse of my dear friend Ornatus which I was hindered 
from by Lenons sudden finding me. Lady (quoth he) 
you shall be assured of the one, and bear more of the 
other, if first you will vouchsafe, without offence, to 
hear my speech, and suffer me to execute the charge 
Lenon hath given me, and I have undertaken. Why 
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what is that (quoth Artesia) I will not be offended. 
Lcnon hath made known to me his love, and how long, 
and with what constancy, it is grounded, commanding 
and entreating me in his behalf to become an humble 
^ ^ ^ * lie telleth me, that still you urgently 

disdain him, without cause, reason or consideration; 
therefore I humbly desire, both for that he is constant, 
a prince and of good and virtuous gifts, yeild to his 
love, or else satisfy me of the chiefest reasons that 
with-hold you from the same. 

Pilgrim (quoth she) for that my mind persuadeth me 
you in wisdom will conceive of reason, and will be faithful 
in concealing that which I shall disclose, I answer you 
thus: First, admit Lenon did love me (yet by his usage 
I find the contrary) I cannot fancy him, for that I have 
already plighted my faith to another more worthy than 
himself, which is that most virtuous and kind gentle¬ 
man Ornatus, who likewise equalleth me in affection: 
and therefore I should dishonour my name, break my 
faith and reap perpetual infamy if I should shew myself 
inconstant. These I think are reasons (to a reasonable 
creature) sufficient, and of such force as none can 
contradict: and therefore no more can be said therein. 
Besides, were not all this so, you have no reason to 
persuade me to that which I have so often denied, and 
will never yeild unto. Your reasons indeed (quoth he) 
are great, and the cause such as should no way be 
violated, but now you are subject to his mercy and he 
may enforce you to that which you are most unwilling 
to have done: then what remedy have you, but rather 
to yeild, than endure such extremities as he may use? 
Yes (quoth she) when I can preserve myself no longer 
from his lust, death shall rid me of his power. Which 
I will execute upon myself rather than condescend to 
yeild him so much as an outward shew of favour. 
Therefore I pray you use no more words tending to the 
breach of my faith, and furtherance of his love: for 
knew you how hateful his name is unto me, and how 
odious to think of his doting love, you would only 
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desist to torment me with the sound of that ominous 
monster, but rather seek to comfort my distressed estate 
and poor pining heart, almost drowned with sorrow, 
being more unfortunate than ever any was by these 
afflictions, and the love of my dear Ornatus, whose 
presence should release me from this thraldom, and any 
labyrinth of discontent, of whom, if you can tell me 
tidings, I beseech you impart them unto me, thereby 
to add comfort to mitigate my care. 

Ornatus was so ravished to hear her utter these 


heavenly speeches that he had much ado to refrain from 
embracing her, uttering these speeches: And happy is 
Ornatus, by attaining the love of so virtuous and con¬ 
stant a lady, worthy to be admired, eternized, and ever 
to be honoured. What comfort may these pleasing 
words bring to his heart. What torment can be not 
accounted pleasure endurea for so sweet a lady’s safety, 
and what pains should he refuse to procure her sweet 
content. Oh Artesial divine Artesia ! Ornatus is not 


able to express his content, nor your desert; unable to 
recompence your kindness, and everlastingly bound to 
you in all firm bands of faithful loyalty. In your heart 
is the harbour of true loyalty, grounded upon virtuous 
love: then how happy is he, by being enriched and 
possessed with such a love. His reward is greater than 
his pain; his pleasure more than ever his sorrows could 
be; his gains a thousand times beyond his loss. Why 
then should I conceal the truth of his safety from you ? 
With that he said. Behold, Artesia, your Ornatus. With 
that he discovered himself unto her and she perfectly 
knew him, being almost amazed with that heavenly sight; 
When with a sweet behaviour they both embraced each 
other, intermingled their kisses with tears of joy that 
in abundance distilled from their eyes, surfeiting so much 
in that sweet delight that they were loth to part, but 
that fear to be espied compelled them; taking such 
exceeding comfort in each others presence as is not to 
be expressed: withal, using many kindnesses, usual 
betwixt faithful friends, to express their joy: he some- 
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times embracing her and she again with a sweet kiss 
welcoming him: being so many, so kind and hearty as 
would task a skilful description. At last, having some¬ 
what recreated themselves, and with sudden joy having 
banished some part of their care, they thought it time 
to study how to procure their happiness, lest the same 
might again be crossed by Lenon ; who by that time 
expected to hear from him. Therefore Ornatus said: 
Most dear and kind Artesia, by whose love my life is 
preserved, I am not able to express the joy my heart 
conceiveth by this fortunate meeting, being likewise as 
sorry to think of the misfortune you have endured by 
my careless oversight, and how to get you from this 
place and from Lenons affection, whom I know to be 
of such uncivil disposition, that he will leave no disloyal 
means unattempted to further his intent. 

Therefore in this urgent extremity, if you will be 
contented to esteem me as your friend, and follow my 
directions, I will labour all that I can to get you from 
this place. My true friend Ornatus (said Artesia ) I have 
dedicated myself to your disposition, and made myself 
all one with you, both in heart, body and mind, that 
whatsoever you would wish yourself, you do to me. 
and whatsoever pleaseth you cannot displease me. for 
I am yourself: therefore I commit all things to your 
wisdome and rest to be ruled, counselled and ordered 
by you, in whatever you shall think convenient, and will 
do anything you shall counsel me unto, both for our 
escape from hence, or otherwise: accounting my bliss 
yours, and yours mine: your care mine, and your quiet 

my content. . 

Lenons love is most hateful unto me, and injury to 

vou: then what means can you work to rid me of that, 
and revenge your own wrong, perform, for my consent 
is ready to yeild to anything you shall think convenient 

I most humbly thank you, said Ornatus, and first I 
think this is the best course, to procure my good liking 
with him, and to rid us from hence, that at his next 
coming you shew a little more friendly countenance 
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unto him than heretofore you have done, and shall best 
agree with your wisdom; and he perceiving that my 
service hath done more for him than ever he could 
attain will not only credit me, but also be ruled by me 
in anything I shall counsel him unto: which if you will 
perform, commit the rest to me. My dear Ornatus, at 
your request I will do this which otherwise I would never 
of myself yeild unto, for that my love to you and hate 
to him, would not suffer me so much to dissemble: but 


I pray God deliver me well forth from his power, that 
I may in quiet enjoy your sweet company. These 
speeches being ended, they parted with a sweet kiss, 
he sighing and she for grief shedding tears. Not long 
after, Le 7 ion came to Ornatus, requesting to know 
whether he had prevailed anything with Artesia on his 
behalf. My lord, qud. he, I have used many per¬ 
suasions to her, which in some sort have prevailed: 
but hereafter I do not doubt but by my persuasions to 
win her full consent, if you with wisdom will be directed 
by me, and not with rashness mar all; therefore go in 
unto her, but not too rashly, and see if she be not 
altered. . Lenon embraced him in his arms, saying: 
Thou bringest me tidings of exceeding comfort, for 
which I will reward thee most bountifully. With that 
he gave him a piece of gold: which Ornatus took, thinking 
that should be a means to further him and hinder the 
giver. Lenon entered Artesias chamber using many 
kind speeches, and submissive behaviours, whom she 

?,? 1 ^ 1™“?* than ever she had before done, which 
both filled his heart with joy and made him according 

to the pilgrims directions more careful in his behaviour 
lest by any boldness he might offend her: that having 
past some small tune with her he departed. 

furth?' W t S 0rnatus studying how to release Artesia, to 

aL rL^ Se m .tent the occasion thus fell out: Allinus 
and Thrasus as is before said, gat shipping for Armenia 

to d thTL? d f Wltl j safet y. first directing their course 

entcrL k ,? S K P?laCe Where Allinus was most honourably 
entertained, being somewhat allied to the king, to whom 
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he declared both the cause of his exile and the injury 
done to him by TIicboh, king of Phrygia. Turbulus, 
the Armenian king, comforted him all he could, and 
had him withal request anything at his hands and he 
would grant it him. Allinus alledging many things to 
persuade Turbulus to yeild thereto, requested him to 
send ambassadors into Phrygia, either to request per¬ 
formance of certain articles or else to give him open 
defiance for war. The articles were these: that Allinus 
should be restored to his lands, and the damage and loss 
he had sustained should be repaid to the full: that his 
wife should be recalled from banishment, and that he 
should yeild up Artesia to Allinus, if she would be in 
his custody: and that the king and Lenon should be 
sworn to perform all this. Turbulus was easily won, 
and therefore presently sent four of his noblemen as 
ambassadors to request the performance of those condi¬ 
tions: who even at that instant were landed in Phrygia, 
and news thereof brought to the court. The king being 
himself somewhat sickly, sent Lenon to meet them, 
and give them entertainment, who was loth to go from 
Artesias sight: but assuring himself of the pilgrims faith 
committed her wholy to his custody. Ornatus thought 
it was the fittest time to seek to escape but he was 
hindered by other of Lenons servants who he had 
secretly appointed as overseers to look into the pil¬ 
grims action: that it was impossible for him to attempt 
anything that way, but it must needs both be discovered, 
and prevented. 

Ornatus seeing himself disappointed of his purpose 
that way, made Artesia acquainted with what he in¬ 
tended, and how he was prevented, spending the time 
of Lenons absence continually in her company. 

Lenon having met the Armenian ambassadors brought 
them to the court; where they were honourably enter¬ 
tained, and having declared their embassage, Thceon 
the king told them, they should receive answer within 
two days. Lenon hearing the articles councilled his 
father not to yeild to perform any such conditions, but 
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rather to send Turbulus defiance. For (quoth he) your 
majesty is as absolutely a king of Phrygia as he of 
Armenia : and then what dishonour were it unto you 
to stoop to his command and shew yourself as it were 
afraid of his threats? For to bind yourself to this were 
to become his subject, which would soon be published 
through the whole world to your dishonour. The king 
being over-ruled by his persuations gave the ambassadors 
this answer: That he meant not to perform the least of 
these articles they demanded, nor feared their kings 
threats of war for he was able to deal with a mightier 
foe than he, using many other words and some of 
reproach, that the Armenians denouncing open war 
according as they were commanded, departed. 



CHAPTER XIV 


How Ornatus staying too late in Artesias chamber was accused 
of Lenons servants whom he slew. How Allinus with a 
band of Armenians landed in Phrygia ; and how Ornatus 
was imprisoned. 

Tii^eon knew that the king of Armenia would perform 
his word, and therefore gave Lenon charge to muster 
up men throughout the whole land, committing the 
chief charge of the army and ordering of these affairs 
unto him: who more hardy-bold than wise, undertook 
all, and within short space had gathered an exceeding 
great army and furnished certain ships to meet with 
the Armenians by sea: if it might be possible to vanquish 
them before they should land. 

These troubles filled the commons hearts with grief 
and their mouths with murmurings: for they under¬ 
standing that the king of Armenia did offer war to 
Phrygia in behalf of Allinus, that was generally beloved, 
there were few of those that were pressed to those wars 
but came unwillingly and rather by constraint, being 
more ready to turn their sword points against TJuron 

than against Allinus. ... . , 

Ornatus likewise hearing of these wars by his wisdom 
found out the opinion of the multitude and with what 
unwillingness they came to the wars: which when he 
was in some sort assured of, he came to the camp, and 
amongst all the rest of his familiars espied Phylastes. 
who always loved him most dearly; him he knew to be 
of a most constant and faithful resolution in performing 
his promise and was by Lenon appointed one of the 
chiefest leaders. Ornatus finding him remote from the 
camp, came to him and after salutation, said: Sir 
Phylastes, I am sent unto you by a dear friend of yours 
named Ornatus, who trusteth so much in your virtues, 
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that he is willing to put his life in your hands, which 
you shall hazard in denying him one small favour which 
with safety you may grant. First therefore, I request 
but your promise for your warranty and then I will 
declare what I have in charge. 

My friend (quoth Phylastes) thou tellest me news of 
wonder, when thou sayest thou comest from Ornatus 
whom I fear is long since dead, but if thou knowest 
the contrary and canst resolve me thereof I promise 
and swear to perform anything thou shalt demand: for 
I am sure Ornatus knoweth that I love him, nor maketh 
any doubt of: which if he do, he injureth that love and 
friendship that hath past between us. 

Then kind sir (quoth he) that Ornatus is not dead, 
but in safety and I am that Ornatus that notwithstanding 
my speech, make no doubt of your love. 

Phylastes beholding his countenance, knew him well, 
and for joy caught him in his arms. My dear friend 
Ornatus (quoth he) I am glad of your safety, and 
accursed be my love if I do not anything that you 
shall command. 


I thank you (quoth Ornatus). To enter into the 
tedious discourse of my afflictions would be tedious' 
but in few words I will tell you all. I loved Artesia 
long, but found no hope nor means to attain my love, 
which made me disguise myself in womans apparell] 
naming myself Sylvia and fortunately entertained by 
A l bas ! u f> wh .ose death I found to be acted by Floretus 
who falling m love with me, told me for my sake he 
would poison Artesia at the lodge, whither he conveyed 
her. I feanng to have her taken from me, and having 
won her love, told her his intent and conveyed her to 
AdeUenas house, then Floretus and Lenon came thither 

accord,n^ 8 t T' ° f m6 ' •T' h ° m 1 toId 1 had Phoned her 
fore * I! 3 ^° unc * 1: we striving, were brought be- 

I camc Wl f ' , ’ h ° , b r anlShed , ? e to Natolia • from Whence 
bf rt. ^ by . good fortune have the keeping of 
m™?- 1,115 disguise, the manner I will tell you at 

more leisure. Now my dear friend Phylastes, my desire 
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is to change my place with you, you to have the custody 
of Artesia, in my palmers weeds, and I to march unto 
the field in your armour, which if you grant, you shall 
bind me unto you for ever. 

Phylastes yeilded to fulfil his request: and so for that 
time they parted, appointing to meet the next day. 

Ornatus being come to Artesia told her where he had 
been and what he intended: which made Artesia sad, 
disuading him from his purpose in this sort: My dear 
love, what need you venture your person in the dangers 
that are incident to war? Will you leave me here in 
doubt, and not rather stay with me, to my comfort? 
There are enow besides and too many in the field, and 
Phylastes is able to execute his own place. Then I 
beseech you, do not leave me in discomfort, for how 
can I be void of care, when I shall think of you amongst 
so many enemies ready to be slaughtered ? My dear 
love, (quoth he) that which I will do shall be without 
any hazard at all, but shall procure both yours and mine 
own content: whence I beseech you, remit this care 
for my safety, for I will preserve myself from danger, 
for your sake. Besides, Phylastes virtue is such that 
you need not once so much as think amiss of him, who 
I know would venture his life for my sake. Besides, 
my honour urgeth me, revenge of injuries done to your¬ 
self and me and my fathers safety are reasons sufficient 
to persuade your consent: besides many other causes, 
more forcible than these too tedious to recite. Then 
I beseech you, deny me not: for when it shall be known 
that my father was in armour in the field and I in this 
place not regarding to aid him, it will turn to my great 
dishonour, and those which before did esteem well of 
me will then begin to hate me: then let not your doubt 
and true love to hinder my determination for on mine 
honor, your safety and my fathers life dependeth. 

Artesia seeing she could by no means disuade him. 
thought not to let him depart so suddenly, but clasping 
her tender arms about his neck, a thousand times kissed 
his lips, while with her abundant tears she bedewed his 
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manly cheeks. Ornatus took great sorrow at her heavi¬ 
ness, and delight in her embracings that the contranties 
of his conceits were exceeding; pleasure itself seeming 
more pleasant intermingled with care, and care .1 
pleasure to be endured with delight. Artesia was loth 
to let Ornatus depart that night for that she seemed 
he would be in danger the next day and he was un¬ 
willing to leave her in sorrow, she on the one side 
sollacing herself in his company, he by her kindness 
making him forget to depart: that before they were 
aware, night was come, and well spent: and Ornatus 
then bethinking himself thought it was too late to 
depart. And Artesia hearing him make a motion to 
be gone, desired him to stay: And yet my dear Ornatus 
(quoth she) do not endanger yourself for my sake, for 
should Lenons servants find you here it might redound 
to your great disquiet. Ornatus likewise well consider¬ 
ing the inconvenience, took his leave of her, and left 
her shedding abundance of tears. Ornatus being gone, 
found the servants awake, and watching his coming out, 
one of them saying: Pilgrim, what maketh thee so 
sawey as to court thy masters love? Is this a fit time 
of the night to be in her chamber? My lord shall 
understand your behaviour and what familiarity is 
betwixt you: we take you to be some counterfeit, else 
would no such behaviours pass betwixt you as we have 
beheld, therefore here shall you stay until we give him 
knowledge of your doings and infidelity. With that 
they locked the door, not suffering him to go out or in. 
Ornatus by that perceived that they had seen the kind¬ 
ness betwixt him and Artesia which he knew if Lenon 
would understand he would find out who he was: these 
thoughts troubled his heart exceedingly, that he was 
assured unless he could be rid of them, there was no 
means to escape death if Lenon should know him. With 
these studies he sat a good while silent till he perceived 
them incline to sleep, and casting his eye aside, espied 
a bill hanging by the wall, to which he stole secretly 
and taking hold of the same he drew towards them 
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entering into these meditations: And shall I now commit 
murder, and endanger my soul with so heinous a sin? 
What will Artesia say if she should know thou art so 
bloodily bent, and that thy heart is so hard, as to shed 
thine own countrymens blood? Ornatus be well advised 
before thou do this deed and bethink of some other 
means: avoid the danger thou art ready to fall into. 
Other means Ornatus ? yea but what other means hast 
thou? none at all. Dost thou not see how they have 
betrayed thee and made thee prisoner? What then 
needest thou make question to save thyself and by 
their deaths preserve thine owm life, which, they living, 
will be endangered: and being once done thou art safe: 
but by delay thine own life may perish. With that 
lifting up his arms with more than wonted force he 
smote the one on the head and beat out his brains, 
wherewith the other began to wake, but in his awakening 
he strook him full on the breast that the bill pierced 
his heart and he lay breathless sprawling in his gore. 
This done Ornatus found a vault and into the same he 
conveyed their dead bodies, purposing never to reveal 
what he had done. Then returning he bethought him¬ 
self of the keys of the doors that he had thrown into 
the vault with their bodies, devising how to get out 
without suspicion of the deed he had done, that he was 
forced to take the biH and by main force and often 
striving wrung asunder the locks. 

His mind being exceedingly frighted with these cares, 
he entered into Artesias chamber to see whether he had 
disquieted her or no with the noise: her he found in bed 
and fast asleep with the light still burning by her bed¬ 
side, her breasts uncovered down to her waist, and 
nothing to shrowd her from his perfect view, but the 
single sheet that lay carelessly cast over her tender 
body: her amis cast to either side of the bed, and her 
head leaning on the one side with so sweet an aspect 
as would have ravished a thousand beholders. Ornatus 
heart was so revived to behold this sweet sight that the 
remembrance thereof banished all remembrance of his 
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troubles past, and affected his heart with incomparable 
delight: that he stood like one amazed to behold her 
sweet beauties, and to take a surfeiting view of those 
her perfections so aimiably laid forth. Artesia sudden !y 
awaking, blushed to see him so nigh yet therewith more 
comforted than dismayed, she caught the clothes, and 
covered herself, whilst he folding his hand in hers, de¬ 
siring pardon for his boldness: but she viewing him 
well, beheld his pale and ghastly countenance which 
drave her into fear and raising herself upright in her 
bed, caught him in her arms, asking what he ailed, to 
look so pale. My dear Artesia (qud. he) since I parted 
from you I have endured great danger and passed 
through a hell of calamities, which now I fear not. With 
that he let his head fall into her sweet bosom and there 
made the period of his speech, feeling her tender heart 
pant with the motions of her troubled spirits, in which 
place he rested it a good while, whilst she with her soft 
hand curled his hair, and with sweet kisses mollified his 
lips, using many other familiarities, and sweet favours 


proceeding from the depth of kind love: wherewith 
Ornatus was so ravished that he not only took heavenly 
comfort therein but also desired a further content and 
possession of her love, which he never before asked, 
nor thought she would grant: but being heartened by 
the assurance of her love, he used more bold behaviour 
which she permitted. But at last growing more bold 
than she thought convenient for her modesty to permit, 
with a kind and lovely behaviour, she both blamed and 
hindered him: but the motions of affection so far pre- 
vafied with them both that he desired and she inwardly 
yeilded though outwardly she refused: but his be¬ 
haviour, her own love, the present occasion, so fit oppor¬ 
tunity , then: hearts unity, and other sweet enticements 
so far prevailed that she yeilded up her unspotted body 
and pure chastity to his possession and the impression 
of hi S firet attempt dissolved her virgin zone, giving 
full interests of her heart, love, and body to him, that 
pursued the possession of those riches with earnestness 
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Sometimes blushing, sometimes shrinking, and yet 
yeilding, denying and yet granting, willing and un¬ 
willing, yet at last, she gave that she could not recall, 
and let him possess her spotless virginity. Which being 
passed her heart panted with emotion and she felt her 
senses sad, a little repenting, yet not altogether sorry, 
sighing for sadness, yet not sad at all, whilst he bathed 
himself in that heaven of bliss, passing the rest of the 
night in such unspeakable pleasure as cannot be de¬ 
ciphered. Early the next morning he arose, taking his 
farewell with a sweet adieu, leaving Artesia sad for 
sorrow, and lamenting his absence, but yet with earnest 
and hearty prayers envocing his happy success, bathing 
her heart in luke-warm tears, thinking she had been to 
prodigal of her favours to him, and yet esteeming him 
worthy of a thousand times greater gift if she had it in 
her possession: with repentance rejoicing, though deem¬ 
ing herself metamorphosed, and other than she wont to 
be, being glad she had no more company to converse 
withal, lest her guilt should make her blush, and so 
bewray her fault. And when Phoebus began to lighten 
the chamber with his splendour, she hid herself within 
the bed, as if the daylight had accused her of what she 
had done in the dark. Ornatus being come to the camp 
found out Phylastes and brought him to Artesias lodging, 
by the way of instructing him how to order their business 
when Lenon should come. Where being entered, Phy¬ 
lastes having saluted Artesia, and a while converst about 
their affairs, they changed their habits, Ornatus with 
many a sorrowful sigh taking his leave of her whilst 
his heart bled warm drops of blood. Ornatus again took 
his leave of Artesia and entered the camp, framing 
himself to such kind of behaviour that he was of all 
taken for Phylastes. News came that the Armenians 
were landed, and had brought their forces within a 
days inarch of TheBons camp. The king assembled all 
the chief leaders together, to appoint every man his 
charge, and conduct what to do. Ornatus in Phylastes 
stead, had under his charge four thousand men, whom, 
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by his own seeking, he was appointed to convey into a 
wood that stood fitly to offend the enemy; and tiie rest 
appointed to other places that seemed for most advan¬ 
tage. Ornatus having his soldiers alone, thought it time 
to execute what he intended, and therefore called unto 
him such as were captains and chief under him, uttering 
these speeches: Fellow soldiers, I would willingly utter 
my mind which is troubled in some sort with the injuries 
Allinus hath already causelessly endured, against whom 
we now address ourselves to fight; wherein, in my mind, 
we deal unjustly, for he was never traitor to his country, 
nor now cometh to disturb the land with oppression, 
but only to claim his own inheritance and liberty, which 
ourselves do permit: therefore I think it best before we 
draw our weapons to consider against whom we draw 
them, and whom we offend: one that loveth us, his 
country and people, and would not willingly shed a 
drop of our blood. Now, if I could find a remedy for 
all this, which standeth with equity, would you follow 
my directions? With that they all at once said they 
would be ruled by him. Then he said: Thceon that is 
now our king, destroyed all his familly, and such as are 
in any degree near unto him in blood, the last of whom 
is AUinus, whose utter ruin he now seeketh, not by 
justice, but that neither he nor any of his progeny 
should hinder his succession: Therefore, if you will 
follow my council when the armies are met let us not 
suffer to offend the Armenians, but keep ourselves from 
fight, until Lenon affrighted therein, and fearing the 
people’s revolt, will peradventure yeild to perform the 
articles the Armenian ambassadors demanded, and by 
this means shall we restore Allinus to his right, save the 
effusion of blood, and yet not wrong our reputation. 
The people hearing his speeches, generally gave their 
consent, crying: Phylastes, Phylastes . With that, Orna¬ 
tus be towed the gold among them that Lenon had given 
him, which prevailed with the multitude exceedingly. 
Ornatus having effected this according to his desire, 
went into the Armenian camp, desiring to speak with 
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Allinus the general, to whom he declared what he in¬ 
tended in his behalf, not discovering himself to be any 
other than Phylastes : for which Allinus yeilded to him 
many hearty thanks. Whilest Ornatus was absent a 
captain named Ortonus, drawn by desire of reward, and 
above the rest favouring Lenons party, stole him from 
the wood, and coming to the camp to Lenon, bewrayed 
what Phylastes intended, and how that he was now 
gone to the Armenian camp to confer with Allinus. 
Lenon hearing that, thought it best not to send for him 
by warrant, but amongst the rest to assemble him to 
council, and to that effect to send a herald. Ornatus 
being returned had knowledge of the general assembly, 
and willingly went, little suspecting what Lenon in¬ 
tended: and being entered the camp, and Lenons tent, 
he was before all the estates, by a herald arrested of 
high treason. Ornatus then thought his intent was 
bewrayed, demanding what they could lay to his charge. 
Whereupon Ortonus, before them all, declared what he 
had done, which he could not deny, upon which accusa¬ 
tion he was presently sent to the court, and there 
imprisoned. 



CHAPTER XV 


How Ornatus was delivered out of prison, and carried Artesia 
from the court. How Ornatus in single combat overcame 
Lenon and caused Theeon's flight; And how Artesia, to 
escape Thceon, fled to Adellenas house. 

The news of Ornatus imprisonment was soon blazed 
through the whole camp, court, and country, and at 
last came to Artesias hearing: who with exceeding 
lamentations bewailed his misfortune: but Phylastes 
coming unto her, comforted her all he could: promising 
to set Ornatus at liberty, if (quoth he) at Lenons next 
coming, you will request his signet, to keep as his 
warrant for your safety. 

The next day the armies should meet: and therefore 
Lenon that night visited Artesia : and finding her very 
sad, demanded the cause thereof: My lord (quoth she) 
how can I be otherwise than sad, when I am ready 
every hour to fall into more misery, not knowing 
whether your life may be endangered by these wars, 
and I therefore be subject to some misfortune? There¬ 
fore, in sign that you love me, grant me your signet to 
be my warrant and priviledge against all injury that 
may be offered me: with that she kissed him, which 
she had never before done; not drawn by any good will 
but with desire to help Ornatus. Lenons heart was so 
overcome, that he presently gave her the same, staying 
some time with her to entreat her to consent to his 
love. He was no sooner gone but Phylastes, taking the 
nng of Artesia, went unto the place where Ornatus was, 
and coming to the gaoler, told him that he must deliver 
Phylastes to his custody, shewing him the princes signet 
as his warrant. The gaoler seeing the same and know¬ 
ing that the pilgrim was of great credit and trust with 
Lenon , made no doubt, but presently delivered Ornatus 
unto lum both departing together to Artesia, who 
seemg her beloved so fortunately delivered, shed tears 
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of joy for his escape. After salutations in the kindest 
sort past, Ornatus declared what he intended and how 
he was betrayed by Ortonus. Phylastes then counselled 
Ornatus that night to convey Artesia from thence, unto 
some place of better security: he sometimes thought 
to carry her to Adellenas house: but he thought Lenon 
would misdoubt that place. At last he concluded to 
convey her to her castle, where Arbastus her father 
dwelt, which was still kept for her use, by certain of 
her fathers servants. Both Artesia and Phylastes liked 
this well, and therefore leaving the court, they de¬ 
parted thitherwards. Artesia not wonted to travel, 
could scarcely endure to hold out: but by their help, 
they arrived there at midnight, and knocking, awakened 
the porter, who looking over the battlements, demanded 
who was below at that unreasonable time of the night. 
My friend, quoth Ornatus, it is Artesia, that cometh in 
time of her most need for harbour in this place. The 
porter viewing her well by the bright light Cynthia, 
knew her, and calling up the rest of his fellows, came 
running down and opened the gate: where he and the 
rest received her with great joy. 

Ornatus was glad of this happy escape: but yet ex¬ 
ceeding sad, that he could not assist his father against 
Lenon, but that he must perforce be absent from his 
rescue: which filled his heart with such care that all 
that night he could take no rest, and although he 
enjoyed Artesias company without control, he could 
harbour no rest or quiet to his distempered thought, 
that Phylastes demanded the cause of his sadness. My 
assured friend (quoth he) the remembrance of my 
fathers estate and fear of his mishap maketh me sad. 
and griefs exceeding torment possess me that I cannot 
be present to aid him against Lenon, that by cowardly 
malice, not with valour, will seek his ruin before any 
other: Oh were I but present to deffend him, though 
I offend none, my heart should be quiet. Artesia 
hearing his speeches, said: Good Ornatus, do not again 
hazard yourself, as you lately did, for had not fortune 
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and Phylastes wisdom assisted us both your life, and with 
it mine, had been cast away. My dear Artesia (quoth 
he) that misfortune hath taught me wisdom, and by 
remembering it I will learn to eschew such mischiefs and 
know whom I trust: therefore I beseech you grant I 
may once again go to do my duty in aiding my father 
which I will now do without danger, for that I will make 
none privy to that I intend, nor attempt more than I 
am able to performe. Artesia seeing how fully he was 
bent to go prefered his wit before her own desire knowing 
her duty not to contradict, but to counsel him, and 
therefore said: My dear Ornatus, my duty bindeth me 
to consent, but my love willeth me to deny: fear of 
your mishap maketh me unwilling, but will to fulfil 
your desire maketh me give an unwilling consent: only 
let me request this, that you will take Phylastes in your 
company and leave me to the custody of my servants 
whose fidelity I am assured of, for having him with you, 
his aid and counsel may much avail to preserve your 
life: which if you loose (as heaven forbid) with the 
same shall mine expire: for it is impossible Artesia shall 
breathe, Ornatus being breathless. Ornatus with a few 
tears that by exceeding grief were wrung from his 
heart, participated her laments: first requesting the 
servants to be careful of her good, and then, without 
delay, both furnishing himself and Phylastes with rich 
armour and horse, of which there was great choice in 
that castle, and for that the day began to appear, they 
thought it time to depart, lest their coming from thence 
might be discovered. There might one behold sorrow 
at parting in his right form, heart-breaking sighs breath¬ 
ing sad farewells and sorrowful tears at so sad a parting: 
when their lips were parted their hands still fast; their 
hands disjoined, then their voices oftentimes uttering 
that woeful word, farewell, and when they were past 
hearing, their eyes unwillingly leaving each others sight, 
he being without, looking back, and she within, looking 
after, so long as she could perceive the glimmering 
glance of his bright armour, and he being past sight of 
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her, with watery eyes beholding the castle of her abode. 
Thus parted they, as if they had parted never to meet. 

Drawing nigh the armies, they beheld them met, 
and in hot skirmish, standing still a good space to see 
to whether party it was likely the victory would incline; 
and in the end, they beheld the Armenians begin to 
retreat, and Lenon with Thceon his father in the midst 
of the throng making an exceeding slaughter, and proud 
of their deemed conquest. Which set Ornatus heart on 
lire, that he rushed amongst the thickest of his country¬ 
men, yet not once offering a blow, not shedding a drop 
of the blood he loved, but only making way to come to 
Leno 7 i\ which made them not offer to stay his passage, 
but admiring what he was, let him go free: after whom 
Phylastes hasted. The soldiers seeing these two new 
knights offend none, admired what they should be, not 
one of them all offering a blow because they offered 
none. By this time Ornatus was come to the place 
where Lenon was, who even then, and not before had 
met Allinus, betwixt whom many blows and some 
wounds were given and received: but Allinus had the 
worst, by reason of his age. Ornatus knowing his father 
by his armour, came betwixt them with his sword 
drawn, saying: Lenon stay thy hand, let age go free, and 
let thy youth cope with me, that am come to challenge 
thee before both the armies, and therefore as thou art 
the kings son, a knight, and honourest arms, give order 
by thy herald to stay the fury of the battles till thou 
and I have tried our valours, otherwise, this knight and 
I have vowed to hunt thee from place to place, anil 
never give over till we have spilt thy blood. 

Lenon hearing this champions proud challenge, said: 
If thou art a knight, a gentleman, as I am, and canst 
shew wherein I have wronged thee, I will answer thee, 
otherwise know that I scorn thee, although I know myself 
of sufficient strength to abate thy haughty presumption, 
were it never so great. With that, two heralds were 
sent from either general, to part the soldiers, which done. 
Ornatus before the open assembly said: Lenon, first I 
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say I am a gentleman, as absolute and good as thyself, 
prince I am none, neither art thou by right, but that 
by tyranny and usurpation thou holdest the same. I 
am come as Artesias champion to challenge thee of 
disloyalty, as the outrages thou hast committed de¬ 
taining her liberty, do manifest: I challenge thee for 
doing injustice against Allinus, whom thou withholdest 
from his right by treacherous malice: I challenge thee 
as partaker of Arbastus death, for that thou sufferest 
and upholdest the murderer Floretus, that hath deserved 
death. I challenge thee for thy oppression laid upon 
this whole land: And lastly for detaining Ornatus 
living, who never was impeached of treason: and there¬ 
fore if thou darest answer my challenge, I am here 
ready: otherwise, I pronounce thee for a coward and 
miscreant, not worthy to bear arms. Lenon made this 
reply: Being accused by a stranger without cause I 
regard it not, and being judge myself, will not by thee 
be adjudged: but for thy proud challenge I will answer 
that, as little regarding what thou canst do as thou 
boastingly doth vaunt thy valour. Therefore even now, 
before I depart, I will without delay, abate thy haughti¬ 
ness, though thy accusations are manifestly false: for I 
both love and esteem Artesia as dearly as I do myself: 
my title to the crown is just: for Allinus he is both a 
traitor at home and abroad: first, in causing his com¬ 
plices to seek my fathers life: and lastly, for bringing 
these Armenian bands to destroy this country. For 
Floretus pardon, it is mercy, not injustice. As for 
oppression done to Ornatus, all know I never injured 
him: but if he take the justice that is done to his 
treacherous father as done to him, I cannot help that: 
but revenge it then, since thou art his champion. 
Ornatus had much ado to stay to hear out his speech, 
which galled him to the very heart, that without 
speaking a word more, he smote at Lenon, with courage, 
answered his blows, beginning a most fierce and formid- 

*®7‘ er ' and with like fury continuing the same, 
till both had received many wounds, and their steeds 
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began to be furious and mad, with the smart of some 
strokes that missed their right aim. 

Ornatus calling to remembrance first the injuries he 
had received and that Lenon and none else could dis¬ 
possess him of Artesias love, and many other wrongs he 
had done him and his parents, thought now to revenge 
them all and dispossess Thteon of the crown by Lenons 
death: reviving his spirits with such courage that he 
began with renewed strength to assail Lenon ; who even 
then began to faint and would have ycilded but that 
shame withheld him. Which when Ornatus perceived, 
he thought at once to end the strife, that with one 
forcible blow he gave him so deep a wound on the 
right arm, where the armour was broken away, that 
he let fall his sword and fell senseless on his horse’s 
neck. Thceon perceiving his son in that danger, with 
his guard came rushing in and rescued him from Ornatus 
sword: which otherwise had parted his head from his 
body. With this both the armies joined battle again: 
the Armenians with new courage rushing upon their 
enemies, whose hearts began to fail, seeing Lenon so 
near death, which made such a confusion among them 
that they were ready to fly, or yeild to Allinus, than to 
fight it out: that of a sudden, the Armenians had slain 
an infinite number of them, and all the earth was 
died to a purple colour with their blood. Ornatus heart 
was vexed to see so much of his countrys blood shed, 
that he intreated Phylastes to persuade the soldiers to 
give over, and himself rode betwixt the armies with a 
herald, desiring them to stay their fury for a while. 
Long it was before they could give over, but at last by 
the drums and trumpet sound, having called back the 
Armenians, Ornatus placing himself in the midst of his 
countrymen, that a multitude might hear him, said. 
Renowned people of Phrygia, hear my speech, that am 
tormented to see so much of our blood shed, the effusion 
whereof, I seek bv all means to stop, having as you see 
for the love I bear to you not lifted my hand against 
any of you, but only Lenon: the causes that urge me 
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to challenge him, is the manifest wrongs he and his 
father hath done to yourselves, his country and the 
nobility: for the true testimony whereof let everyone 
inwardly examine his own conscience, and they will 
not deny my words, but find themselves exceedingly 
grieved with his oppression. Do you not see what 
destruction he hath brought upon this land? Are not 
almost all of the nobility slain and destroyed? Are 
not your liberties, goods and friends taken from you? 
Is not the whole land in an uproar, and everyone driven 
from his quiet at home to venture his life in the field, 
and all this for satisfaction of his will and self-command, 
not grounded upon law or justice? Examine your con¬ 
sciences, is he your lawful king? did he not murder 
your lawful king, only to make you his vassals? Again, 
doth A limits seek to do his country wrong? doth he 
come to oppress you? doth he seek to abuse your liberty? 
No: he only cometh to claim his possessions, by in¬ 
justice taken from him: he cometh as urged by grief, 
not to live as a banished man, being himself, his wife, 
children, and familly driven to live in misery and slavery, 
for the satisfaction of his lust. Then I beseech you, 
good soldiers, consider well what you do, whom you 
deffend, a traitor: and whom you resist, a dear friend, 
that loveth and tendereth your lives as dear as his own: 
whose estate the Armenians pity, to whom he was never 
gracious: but his own countrymens hearts are hardened 
against him, repaying cruelty for his love, and resistance 
to withhold his right. I could alledge so many reasons 
to disuade you from following Thceons will, as would 
ask a tedious recital, but I know you are of wisdom to 
conceive the right, your hearts merciful to pity him, 
and your minds apt to do justice: then give him overl 
discharge your minds of care, and disburden yourselves 
^ oppression. I stand here, as an advocate to plead 
for A limits nght that hath endured too much wrong: 
1 stand as Artesias champion that is imprisoned bv 
Lenon, abused by Lenon, and withheld from her liberty 
by Lenon : I stand here to intreat you to save your own 
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lives, to preserve your liberty, to execute justice, and 
to do Allinus right. Then I beseech you, lay aside 
your arms, taken in deffence of wrong, and turn your 
hearts to pity innocency: whereby you shall save many 
of your lives, shew yourselves men that are ruled by 
wisdom, not by rage: and purchase liberty, freedom and 
peace, for ever. Then you that bear the true hearts 
of Phrygians follow me and forsake to follow that 
usurper, and stay such ruin and destruction as is like 
to ensue upon your refusal: and let rightful heir enjoy 
the crown, who will love you, cherish you, and seek 
his country's peace. The people’s hearts were so altered 
with his speeches that many came running to him 
crying, Allinus, Allinus: and the rest that were not yet 
resolved stood in a doubt what to do. Wildest Duke 
Ternus commanded his forces to follow him, who with¬ 
drew from the camp, and espying a fit occasion, deter¬ 
mined not to follow Thceon longer, whom he neither 
hated nor loved, but yet esteemed as unlawful usurper 
of that kingdom; and rather desiring Allinus should 
possess his right of inheritance, than any way willingly- 
contradicting the same: being, as many others were, 
forced to come to these wars, fearing Thceons dis¬ 
pleasure: who cared not in what sort his will was 
performed. Ternus therefore drew himself apart with 
his policy, that if Thceon prevailed, yet he could not 
empeach him: and if Allinus had the best, yet he could 
not alledge that Ternus withstood him, thinking it the 
greatest point of wisdom to keep himself upright. 

Thceon had no sooner conveyed his son to his tent, 
and with much ado recovered him to his senses, but 
there came a messenger posting from the court with 
news that Phylastes was two days since escaped from 
prison, and presently after him another brought news 
that Artesia, with the pilgrim, was fled, but no man 
could tell whither. Lenon hearing the news became 
almost mad, and raged extremely that his wounds burst 
into fresh bleeding. And to fill up his heart with 
sorrow and vexation, another messenger from the camp 
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came running in, crying: Fly, Thceon, fly, we arc 
betrayed to the enemy: the leaders, captains, and 
soldiers are revolted, and the enemy is near at hand, 
to surprise thee: Fly and save thy life, for thine own 
subjects have left thee and refused thy government. 
Thceon was too amazed and terrified with fear, that 
without regard of Lenotis life, he fled to save himself; 
everyone, saving those that fled with Thceon, with hast 
running to their revolting fellows, to save themselves. 

This news was brought to Allinns : who hearing the 
same and being past fear of Thceons rage, sent a herald 
to Tenuis to know whether he were his friend or still 


continued those bands to resist him as his foe, who 
returned this answer, That he was never foe to him, but 
always wished his good: afterwards dismissing his soldiers 
and sending everyone well rewarded to his own house, 
himself coming back to his tent, where he met Allinus, 
whom he kindly saluted. Thither were assembled the 
chief states the lands, to whom Allinus said: My lords, 
since Thceon and Lenon are fled, and none left but your 
honours in place of justice with right and equity to 
minister the same to such as have sustained wrong: 
I, as one that have above the greatest loss, commit my 
cause to your wisdoms: you know what injuries I have 
endured by his malice: only for that I sought to set 
£ rtesta at liberty that was by Lenon imprisoned and 
badly used: requesting nothing of you but that which 
by right is mine, and belongeth to me by inheritance, 
lhe nobles with a general assent granted that he should 
enjoy his former possessions: and that his loss should 
be repaid out of the kings treasure 

^Z r Zl‘ US ' /“g b y- said: M °st noble peers, you 
stand here debating matters whilest the cause of your woe 

and far enough from yeUding to that you grant; 
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To this all the nobles gave consent: and Ornatus, 
with three thousand horsemen, followed Thee on, who 
first took the green fortress with five hundred men; 
who continued firm, won by great rewards: but hearing 
of the Armenians approach, under the conduct of the 
stranger that slew Lenon, in the night he fled with a 
hundred of his nearest friends and allies to Arbastus 
castle, where he thought to live secure, and unknown, 
for that he thought his enemies would least of all suspect 
that place. He arrived there in the dead time of the 
night: but knocking was denied entrance, which made 
him almost desparate, that he assayed to enter by force; 
and prevailed so, that he gat in with the rest of his 
company, making fast the gates again after them. 

Artesias servants knowing what he was, some ran one 
way, some another, to hide themselves from him. one 
among the rest came running to Artesias chamber, 
declaring to her what had befallen, and how that the 
king had taken the castle. Artesia having not yet 
heard of Lenons death, nor what success Ornatus had 
in the camp, wringing her hands, made this lamentation: 
Twice hath my dear Ornatus left me in this danger, and 
hazarded his own life, hoping to attain good success; 
but cruel fortune hath still crossed his laudable attempts; 
and left both him and my poor self in extreme misery. 
Now am I assured he is taken prisoner again, and 
myself am like not long to go free, for I am sure the 
king hath heard of my being here, which maketh 
him come thus late: Well might I but be made prisoner 
in the same place my Ornatus lieth enthralled, that I 
might yet enjoy his sight, then should I think myself 
happy in misery: but I fear me too much, they will 
privily murder him, and never let me know thereof, 
whereby I shall be held with long frustrated hope to see 
him, and in the end be deceived. Never was poor 
maiden brought to such misery: nor I think true love 
never crossed with such bitter adversities, which both 
lie for me, and I for him, have been continually subject 
unto, ever since our first acquaintance. As she was 
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still continuing her laments, the same servant, whose 
name was Thristus, came running in again, saying: 
Dear mistress, I have found a means for your escape 
from hence, unespied, if you will attempt the same, 
which is without any danger at all. Never tell me what 
it is (quoth she) but be thou my guide and I will follow 
thee: for I will attempt anything to escape from him. 
Then (quoth he) fear nothing, but follow me.’ Then 
took he her by the hand, leading her out of that room 
into a dark entry, where, by reason of the night, there 
appeared not the least glimpse of light: and through 
that into many back rooms and unfrequented places of 
the castle, until he came to a postern gate, which he 
opened, and after he was out shut the same fast, saying: 
Now mistress, you are out of the castle, and past fear of 
the king, who little knoweth you can pass out this way: 
therefore I pray tell me whither I shall conduct you? 
I thank thee good Thristus (quoth she) for thy good 
assistance, for which I will one day be thankful unto 
thee; and now I pray thee direct me to Acicllenas house, 
who is my faithful friend, and will rather die than 
discover me. This said, they began their journey, 
which was but three miles, and therefore they soon 
overcame the same, even by the mornings light arriving 
at the wished place. Adellena hearing some knock at 
the gate, commanded her maid to rise, to see who it 
was: the damosel coming down, before she could open 
the gate, conducting her to her mistress chamber: who 
espying her, was so surprised with joy that she embraced 
her, shed abundance of tears, saying: Welcome my dear 
Artesia, I was afraid I should never have seen you again, 
you have been so long time absent. Indeed (quoth she) 
I have been long absent from thee, though still not far 

but 1 have news of importance to tell thee 
which I will forbear to speak of until I have refreshed 
myself, for care and travel hath made me exceedingly 
weary. Then Adellena brought her into a sweet and 
pleasant chamber, where she laid her down to rest. 
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How Ornalus surprised Thaon in Arbastus castle, who was slain 
by one of his own servants. 

Ornatus hearing the king had taken the green fortress, 
beset the same round with horsemen: who took certain 
of the kings followers: that being brought before him, 
told him the king was fled with some hundred of his 
company to Arbastus castle: which when he heard, 
without delay he rode thither: fearing lest Thaon getting 
in and finding Artesia should offer her some injury. He 
was no sooner come but he found it so, for he was denied 
entrance, nor could see one of Artesias servants, whom 
he left as keepers of the same: which so much disquieted 
his heart that he could not tell what to do, thinking it 
best to entreat Thaon kindly lest he should seek revenge 
against Artesia, though she were innocent, and no way 
to be blamed for anything: and such a multitude of 
contrarious fears arose in his fancies that he seemed 
therewith metamorphosed. Which Phylastes soon per¬ 
ceived, and coming to him, said: How now Ornatus, 
what, hath fear taken away your courage? Oh my 
friend Phylastes (quoth he) Thaon is within and thereby 
possessed of Artesia, whose mind is so far from the least 
thought of virtue that no doubt he wiU seek revenge 
on her. Fear not that (quoth he) but summon him to 
the waUs by the sound of a trumpet and will him to 
yeild himself and stand to the courtesy of his nobles, 
and promise him with safety to conduct him thither 
Ornatus allowed his counsel and therefore commanded 
a trumpet to sound a parley: and thereupon one from 
the king appeared on the walls, demanding what he 
would have. Ornatus said: Tell Thaon the king tha 
we come to him from the peers of the realm. I he 
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messenger told the king what he said: Whereupon Theeon 
came in sight demanding what he would have. 

Quoth he: I would have you yeild, lest by resistance 
you procure a greater mischief to yourself, than is by 
us pretended. Suppose I should yeild, quoth he, how 
would you use me? Like a king (quoth Ornatus) 
honourably. I have found, said he, so small cause to 
trust you that it were fondness to put my life within 
compass of your mercy: therefore I will keep myself 
where I am: not doubting ere many days to have so 
many friends as shall both chase thee and the Armenians 
from the walls, and so out of this countrywhich he 
spake upon the confidence he had in certain friends, 
that had promised to gather new forces, but meant 

never to perform the same. 

Ornatus was much troubled in his mind to think what 
was become of Artesia, marvelling that he spake not of 
her, nor could hear of any of her servants, that might 
give him knowledge how she fared. But seeing his 
fair words would not prevail, said: Theeon, since thou 
refusest the courteous proffer I make thee know that my 
intent is altered, and since thou wilt not by fair means 
yeild, I will enforce thee to submit thyself to my mercy 
or abide my rigour: for not all the friends thou canst 
find shall shelter thee from my revenge: for I have 
sworn thy death and nothing but that shall satisfy me. 
Which now again I wall once again revoke if you will 
yeild without enforcement and deliver me Artesia in 
safety, that is in that castle. Artesia (quoth Theeon) 
had I her in my custody, I would be revenged on her, 
because thou wishest her safety: but she is far enough 
from me: therefore thou seekest her in vain at my 
hands, who would as readily deliver her to thee as thou 
couldest ask, for that I esteem her not. But for myself, 
it shall never be said my mind would stoop to base 
submissions, nor that a king yeilded to a slave, and 
base vassal, as thou art. Dost thou think that a royal 
mind can put on so degenerate a habit? No: I tell 
thee, whatsoever thou art, I had rather by enforcement 
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die, than by submission live. But be thou advised what 
thou docst, nor stay long before these walls: for there are 
so many whetting their swords and putting on armour 
in my defence, as ere the morning sun arise, will scare 
thee from hence. Ornatus heart could not endure these 
braves and being withal vexed for fear that Artesia 
should sustain some injury, thought speedily to work 
revenge. Which, by Phylastes counsel, he remitted 
until it were night, that then unawares they might by 
some means get entrance into the castle, and so surpri e 
them. 

Ornatus thinking to walk alone by himself to breathe 
forth in sighs part of the fear that possessed his heart: 
and withal, detirmining to view the castle, how he might 
with conveniency get into the same without destroying 
it, for that it belonged to his beloved, he espied the 
postern gate, whereat thrusting, it presently flew open, 
which way, as yet, neither Thceon nor any of his com¬ 
pany had found. Ornatus heart was glad he had found 
so good a means to accomplish his will, and putting the 
same to again, came to Phylastes and told him thereof. 
Then both of them presently agreed to enter that way, 
and surprise them: conveying a hundred of the best 
soldiers secretly under the wall unto that postern, and 
placing the rest in open view of the castle, as if none 

of them had been wanting. 

Ornatus and Phylastes entered: and after them the 
rest: who passing along through the waste rooms, at 
last came to the place where they had left Artesia, but 
found her not: and such success had they in their 
attempt that Ornatus coming behind Thceon, smote 
him with his hand on the back, before he had any 
knowledge of his approach. Thceon therewith starting 
and looking back, was amazed: but running forward 
drew out his sword, crying: My friends, save and def end 
yourselves; wherewith, those that were about him drew 

their swords: To whom Ornatus said: 

How now, usurping king, where are those mighty forces 
should drive me hence? Will you vet yeild, or stand to 
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the trial by fight ? I yeild (qd. Thaon) but much against 
my will: for had friends dealt faithfully, I had not been 
left in this misery. But since fortune so much favoureth 
thee as to make me thy prisoner, use me well, for that 
I am a king, and to none but thyself am enthralled. 
Tell me (quoth Ornatus ) what is become of Artesia, that 
not many days since I left in this place. I saw her not 
(quoth Thaon) nor know X where she is, only I found 
certain servants in this place, whom I have put to 
death, lest they should bewray my being here. Tyrant, 
quoth Ornatus, thinkest thou their deaths shall go un- 
rcvenged ? Couldest thou be so cruel as to murder 
those that were innocent with whom, I fear, thou hast 
made away Artesia ? Why, what art thou, quoth 
TJuzon, that usest such undeccnt words to a king, that 
art thyself unworthy to speak to a king? and why 
makest thou such enquiry after Artesia that for ought 
I know hast no interest in her? Suppose I have slain 
her that was the cause of all this woe, what canst thou 
challenge at my hands for her? it had been good she had 
never been bom, for she only hath caused the original 
of these troubles. Art thou a king, quoth Ornatus, and 
bearest so unkindly a mind as to slander true virtue? 
No: thou art a villain, a murderer, a traitor to this 
land, an usurper of the crown, and a most wicked and 
cruel homicide: but for that thou wouldst know what 
I am, know that I have more interest to the crown than 
thou hast, my name Ornatus, and thy enemy, to whom 
by right that crown belongeth: which thou shalt no 
longer enjoy. Therefore, said he, such as are my friends, 
lay hold on this traitor. He had no sooner spoke these 
words, but Tluzons own servants were the first that 
apprehended him, being weary of his government: and 
one amongst the rest, thinking that he had commanded 
them to slay him, and withal, hoping for reward for 
that forward exploit, having his sword ready drawn, 
suddenly (whilest Ornatus did but turn his back to 
confer with Phylastes) thrust the same through Thccons 
body: then giving a piteous groan, he gave up the ghost. 
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Ornatus turning back, demanded who had done that 
deed: with that, the murderer drew back, fearing to 
come before him, untill he was compelled. To whom 
Ornatus said: What art thou, that thou hast done this 
deed? art thou not one of his servants? hast thou not 
been maintained by him? did he not trust thee with 
his life? was he not thy king? then how durst thou 
presume to strike thy master, be ungrateful to him that 
gave thee gifts, prove false to him that trusted thee, 
and slay thy annointed king? My lord (qd. he) I did 
mistake your words: and hope to preserve my own life, 
made me do that deed, which I thought would have 
pleased you. I am not (qd. he) sorry he is dead, but 
for that thou slewest him, whom thou in all duty 
oughtest to have defended: for which thou shalt die a 
miserable death. Then he commanded that he should 
be tom to pieces by horses: which before he departed 
thence, was performed. 



CHAPTER XVII 

How Ornatus was chosen king. How he departed unknown in 
search of Artesia. How Lenon sought again to betray him, 
but was disappointed. How he was banished. Tyresus 
pardoned. And Ornatus and Artesia royally married. 

The king dead, Ornatus, with Phylastes, returned to 
the court, where all the peers were assembled: who 
before his coming, had by voluntary messenger, under¬ 
stood the manner of Thceons death, the care whereof 
was already past, for that few or none at all loved him: 
but now their care was whom to chose as their king: 
but first they welcomed Ornatus ; none of them all 
knowing him, nor one suspecting what he was: who 
now had no further occasion to conceal himself: but 
humbling himself before Allinus, he said: My renouned 
lord, the cause I have so long concealed myself, hath 
been for fear of the kings cruelty, and Lenons envy, 
who both would have endangered me: but now being 
void of that misdoubt, your poor son Ornatus submitteth 
himself, humbly craving pardon for my neglect of duty. 
With that, he unarmed his head, and his father knowing 
him, in most loving wise embraced him, shedding tears 
for joy of his safety, whom he thought had been long 
since dead. Duke Ternus and the rest rejoiced to see 
him, and with embracings expressed their joy, entering 
into admiration of his honoured parts and noble chivalry. 
Phylastes being likewise known, was much commended: 
whom they deemed had been murdered in the prison by 
Lenon, for that he could not be found. Allinus behold¬ 
ing Ornatus, and with what valour he had behaved 
himself, rejoiced exceedingly: the commons clapt their 
hands for joy; and the peers amongst themselves began 
to relate how virtuously, valliently and prudently he 
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had behaved himself in all that he had undertaken. 
After many welcomes past, Ternus craving audience, 
stood up, uttering these speeches: My lords, we need 
not now defer giving to Allinus his right, because there 
is none to contradict what we establish. Besides, we 
being all now assembled together, and our late usurping 
king dead, there can be no fitter time to chose a new 
king: and such a one as by right of blood, and by our 
general consents, may rule us. Thceon you know was 
no way interested to the crown, but by usurpation, and 
hath rooted out almost all that he knew to have any 
title or interest in our late kings blood: of which house, 
Allinus issue is the last, by marriage of the Lady Aura, 
neice unto our late king; therefore the right being in 
him, if there be any man in this assembly, that can 
contradict that which I have said, let him speak. Which, 
when he had said, he again sat down. Upon his speeches, 
the nobles conferred, the people consulted, and at last 
the common soldiers cried out, Let Ornatus be our king, 
Ornatus is our king. The nobles likewise gave consent 
to that the multitude liked, and Ornatus was chosen 
king: whom they would have crowned: but at his desire, 
they deferred the day of his coronation for a month: 
in the mean time esteeming him as their king: and 
that day, with great royalty, setting him in possession 
thereof. 

All business for that day being ended: the Armenians 
richly rewarded, feasted, and with joy ready to return: 
Allinus in quiet, but for the want of his lady, and all 
things in good order: Ornatus being alone by himself, 
endured much disquiet for Artesia, marvelling what was 
become of her: sometimes thinking she was slain by 
Thceon, and then supposing she was escaped out of the 
postern gate, which he found open: that in these con¬ 
traries of doubts he continued, sometimes despairing, 
and then again feeding himself with hope. 

After Artesia had rested herself, and received some 
part of her sleep she had lost that night, though but 
with broken slumbers, she began to declare to Adellena, 
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what miseries she had endured and troubles she had 
passed since she was by Lenon carried from her house. 
how she met with Ornatus again and everything that was 
befallen: with the cause of her flight at that instant. 
But Adelletia, said she, I fear me I shall never see him 
again: for had he not been taken, and his father over¬ 
thrown, Thceon could not have had so much leisure as 
to come to surprise me there: but the heavens granted 
me a fortunate escape. And if I could be so happy as 
to hear that Ornatus were in safety, though he had not 
that success his desire did aim at, my heart would be 
at some rest, which is now pinched with suspicious 
torment. His adventurous valient heart could not be 
withdrawn, by any persuation, to leave to aid his father: 
but notwithstanding infinite perils hung over his head; 
yet to shew the duty of a loving son and the mind of 
a virtuous valient gentleman, he would not desist to 
hazard his person: which now, I fear me, is fallen into 
the hands of his enemies. But yet Phylastes, I hope, 
will by his good and faithful counsel be a means to 
keep him from danger. Many other speeches Artesia 
used: and Adellena used as many on the contrary part, 
to persuade her that Ornatus was in safety: the truth 
whereof, she told her she should soon know: for (quoth 
she) I have sent one of my servants to learn the truth 
of all that has happened, who I know will loyally return. 
Which fell out even as she had told: for the servant 
returned, bringing news of Lenons death, acted by a 
strange knight: and how Thaon was fled, and being 
likewise by the strange knight surprised in Arbastus 
castle, was slain by one of his own servants: which 
knight -was now known to be Ornatus, and was elected 
king by the peers: but he had defered his day of coro¬ 
nation, by reason of some special grief that troubled 
him. Artesias heart was revived with these news: know¬ 
ing the grief Ornatus endured, was for her absence: 
that presently she detirmined to send him a word of 
her safety: and wrote a letter, the contents whereof 
were these: 
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My dear Ornatus, no news could have come more 
welcome to me, than your safety: and nothing more un¬ 
welcome than to hear of your heaviness: which I would 
entreat you to cease, for I am in safety at Adellenas 
house: being by one of my servants, the same night the 
king took my castle, at a postern gate, in safety brought 
hither: where I trust, ere long, to see you, which will 
replenish my soul with exceeding comfort: for on your 
safety my life and felicity dependeth. 

Yours for ever, Artesia. 

Having wrote this letter, she gave it to Thristus, 
willing him to deliver the same to Ornatus with all 
speed. 

Destinies do allot many to exceeding misfortunes: 
and some men are of that dishonourable and unmanly 
disposition, that they account all means to attain their 
desires lawful, not regarding the shame and peril which 
ensue thereon. Of which nature was Lenon\ who being 
conveyed from the camp by his friends, soon recovered 
and kept in a secret place, lest he might be known: 
having no other means but by absenting himself to 
save his life. Whose supposed death caused Thaons 
flight to the green fortress: from whence likewise lie 
was departed, before Lenon could come to give him 
knowledge of his safety. And knowing that it was then 
too late to salve those miseries, he still concealed him¬ 
self: following Ornatus (though unknown to him) with 
intent to murder him, if he could by any means take 
him at advantage: but he was still disappointed. And 
withall saw the death of his father, done by his own 
servant: still intermingling himself amongst the Soldiers, 
that he was taken to be one of them and never sus¬ 
pected. But Ornatus being returned to court, Lenon 
was then compelled to leave to follow him, and harboured 
sometimes in one place, and sometimes in another: 
having knowledge of Artesias absence, he could not tell 
whether she were alive or dead: but dead he thought she 
could not be, but rather by some means escaped. And 
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even when Thristus was newly come out of Adellenas 
house, Lenon espied him, and knowing him to be one ol 
Artesias servants, he suspected his mistress were there, to 
whom he came, saying: My friend, well met. I take you 
to be one of Artesias servants, unless I be deceived: which 
if you will resolve me of I will do a message to you that 
I am willed to deliver to her from her dear fnend 
Ornatus. Indeed (quoth Thristus) I serve Artesia and 
am now going to Ornatus with a letter from Artesia, 
who is in safety at Adellenas house. Lenon hearing his 
speech, being before detirmined what to do, drew out 
his dagger and suddenly stabbed him, casting his body 
into a pit: and taking the letter from him, brake up 
the seal, and read the contents: which when he had 
done, he began to study which way to revenge himself 
on Ornatus, and afterwards, to get Artesia into his 
possession: and for that he thought delay might hinder 
his intent, he first wrote a letter in Artesias name, the 
contents whereof were these: 

Ornatus, my dearest friend, the news of your happy 
victory and conquest of your enemies is come to my 
knowledge; than which, nothing could have been more 
welcome unto me. Likewise I hear that much heaviness 
possesseth you for my absence, that am in safety: and 
desire you to meet me tomorrow night, and you shall 
find me with AdeUena at the lodge in the park near 
unto my castle: In the meantime, remitting all further 
report of my escape and manifestation of my love, 
untill the happy time I may meet you. 

Yours in all love, Artesia. 

When he had written this letter, and imitated therein 
Artesias own hand so near that it could hardly be 
discerned, he went unto the court, and behaved the 
matter so cunningly that he was no way suspected, but 
was admitted into Phylastes presence: to whom he 
delivered the letter: for Ornatus himself being exceeding 
troubled in his mind, had left the court with some 
three in company, to go in search of Artesia: and left 
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Phylastes in his chamber, and in his stead to answer 
such as should come with any suites to him. Phylastes 
being taken for Ornatus of all, but of some that attended 
him, received the letter, promising to meet Artesia there 
at the same time appointed: giving the messenger a 
reward. Lenon being departed, went to a place where 
he found a certain kinsman of his named Lucertus, to 
whom he declared both what he was and what means 
he wrought for his revenge on Ornatus : who without 
respect, joyned hands with him, and promised with 
many others to explore his life in pursuit of revenge; 
who, with Lenon included, before Ornatus coming, were 
to be in the lodge with a sufficient company to surprise 
him and work the premeditated revenge. Lenon being 
assured of his aid, next detirmined to take Artesia from 
Adellenas house and to bring her to Lucertus castle, 
untill the time appointed, staying with Lucertus to see 
him depart with his ambush to the lodge: which he saw 
effectually performed. Phylastes, presently, upon the 
receipt of the letter, sent out a messenger to seek 
Ornatus, and certify him that Artesia would meet him 
at the lodge with Adellena that evening, and that he 
should find Phylastes there: who (being by Artesias 
messenger taken for himself) had appointed to be there, 
least he should not conveniently be found. The mes¬ 
senger with great haste departed, and enquiring after 
four pilgrims (for in that habit Ornatus and such as 
were with him went) by that time the day drew near to 
an end, the messenger found Ornatus, to whom he 
declared Phylastes had given him in charge, only mis¬ 
taking the place: for whereas he should, by his direction, 
have said at the lodge, mistaking Phylastes words, he 
said at Adellenas house. Ornatus hearing that heavenly 
tidings, leapt for joy, presently hasting towards Adellenas 
house, which was not far off. Lenon to further his 
attempt, (which he thought he could not by violence 
execute: for he thought, if he should carry her away 
perforce in the day time, he should be prevented) 
devised an answer of the letter which he had taken 
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from Thristus, which he detirmined to deliver to Artesia 
as from Ornatus : the contents whereof were these: 

My most dear and beloved Artesia, I have received 
the letter you sent me by your servant: whom I have 
employed about a matter of great importance that none 
could so fitly execute but himself: which news was 
most welcome to the comfort of my heart, that was 
almost overcome with despair of your safety, whereon 
my chiefest felicity dependeth. Therefore omitting 
further recital of my joy for your safety, which this 
paper cannot express, therefore I will meet you soon 
where my servant will bring you: whose fidelity I assure 
you is such as he will do nothing but what I have 
given him in charge: untill which time of meeting I 
cease all further circumstance of speeches. 

Yours Ornatus. 

With this letter Lenon went to Adellenas house, and 
knocking at the gate, was brought to her, to whom he 
delivered the same: who reading the contents and not 
being before well acquainted with Ornatus hand, nothing 
at all suspected the contrary: but both believed that it 
came from him and detirmined to go with the messenger 
to meet him: whilst she was preparing to go with Lenon, 
Adellenas maid came in, telling her that there was 
another to speak with her from Ornatus', with that 
Lenon changed countenance and Artesia willed her to 
bring him in. Ornatus beholding her had thought to 
have embraced her and discovered himself: but seeing a 
stranger there, and a letter in her hand, he stood in a 
study. Artesia noting well his countenance, thought it 
was Ornatus himself, but standing in a doubt thereof, 
said: I have received this letter from Ornatus already 
and therefore if you have a further message from him, 
tell it me, for any news from him shall be most welcome. 
Ornatus thought it was sent by Phylastes, but not know¬ 
ing the messenger, marvelled thereat, saying: I cannot 
believe that it came from him, for while within this 
hour he had not knowledge of your being here. With 
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that, Artesia gave him the letter, willing him to read 
the same. Ornatus soon knew it was invented by some 
treachery, and therefore said: I know this comes not 
from Ornatus, for this is not his hand, nor he that 
brought it any of his servants, for himself sent me 
before, appointing to be here within this hour. Lenon 
1 tearing these speeches, wished himself a thousand miles 
off, fearing to be discovered, for that he could not tell 
how to excuse himself, nor by any colour avoid the 
danger. To whom Ornatus said: My friend, when did he 
deliver thee this letter? Yesterday (quoth he). Thou 
liest, said Ornatus : for he hath not been at the court 
for these three days. Lenon thinking with impudencv 
to outface, having no other means left that was likely 
to help him, therefore said: This letter came from 
Ornatus and thou liest in saying the contrary: being 
some villain that art set to betray this lady: therefore 
(quoth he) speaking to Artesia, believe him not, for he 
is come with some evil intent. With that, Ornatus 
had those that were with him, lay hands on him: who 
presently apprehended him, and pulling off his hat, and 
subtil disguise that he wore, knew him to be Lenon: at 
the first, being half afraid to touch him, for fear they 
would have swome he had been dead. Ornaius seeing 
Artesia in an exceeding fright, discovered himself, and 
with great joy embraced her, desired her to fear 
nothing. Artesia knowing him, soon forgot her fear, 
embracing him with exceeding joy. To whom he said. 
Fear him not, my dear Artesia, for be it himself, or his 
ghost, I care not: it shall go hard, if he now escape 
my hands. To whom he said: Most discourteous and 
cowardly villain, couldst thou not be contented to live 
in quiet, having once escaped my fury, but then thou 
must by further complots and treacheries seek to betray 
this lady, that never did injure thee? How often hast 
thou interrupted her quiet and from quietness brought 
her into misery? And knowing that she could not like 
thee, vet thou wert so impudent as never to give over 
thy suite, but to attain thy desire, first deprived her of 
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liberty, banished me in the disguise of Sylvia, and 
soughtest to betray my fathers life; and not withstand¬ 
ing thou hast beheld thy fathers woeful downfall and 
meritorious punishment, thou seekest to betray this 
ladys life by some unknown trechery, not yet revealed: 
For all of which, thou shalt suffer punishment as I have 
devised, and have power to execute. Lenon seeing him¬ 
self discovered, grew desparate, and scorning to be 
rebuked at his hands, whom he still esteemed his 
inferior, but especially vexing that it was he that had so 
long hindered his love to Artesia, said: Ornatus, I think 
thou hast either forgotten thyself, or else what I am, 
that at thy pleasure rebukest me in such uncivil and 
ill-seeming terms. Am I not thy better, and one that 
not long since might have commanded thee? and is 
thy mind so much elevated and proud that thou wilt 
not acknowledge it ? Thou makest brags of thy victory 
when thou mayest rather with shame keep silence, and 
with remorse repent, that thou hast sought the death 
of thy lawful king, being thyself but a traitor. As he 
would have spake more Ornatus interrupted him, saying: 
Hold thy peace and do not stir my mind to more sharp 
revenge by thy reply, for I scorn to hear thee speak: 
therefore give over, lest I punish that tongue of thine 
for uttering such high words in defence of vice. Since, 
quoth Lenon, thou wilt not hear me speak in defence of 
myself, let me be conveyed from thy presence, for thy 
sight is as odious unto me as mine to thee. Whilest 
they continued in Adellenas house, a messenger came 
running in breathless, uttering these speeches: Behold, 
most worthy Ornatus, I bring thee a message of much 
woe, and heavy import. Yesterday there was a mes¬ 
senger came to the court that brought a letter in 
Artesias name to Phylastes, who presently sent out a 
messenger to give you knowledge thereof: but not 
hearing of his return went himself and some twenty to 
the place appointed: and entering, he found not Artesia 
there but a crew of rebels, amongst whom Lucertus 
was chief, who all at once set upon him and his followers, 
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taking him for yourself: having so many, above the 
small number that were with Phylastes, that they had 
soon slain most of them that were with him: and he 
himself, not able to withstand such a multitude, had 
received many grievous wounds, and had been surely 
slain but that the heavens sent them this aid. It 
fortuned that day that Duke Ternus was going from 
the court to his own house: who by great fortune hearing 
the noise, with his men hasted thitherwards: and having 
knowledge of what was done, most valiently both him¬ 
self and" his men set upon Lucerlus, whom they soon 
vanquished, having first slain many of his complices: 
and him they carried prisoner, with the rest of such as 
were alive, to the court: and with them, Phylastes, in 
great danger of death. Ornatus heart was exceedingly 
vexed to hear of his dear friend Phylastes hurt: but 
especially to think that he had not before attacked 
I.ucertus, which he was once in mind to have done, 
which would have prevented all these mischiefs. The 
night now being come, Ornatus caused Lenon to be 
bound hand and foot and put into a strong place of 
the house with some to watch him, lest he should do 
himself violence: himself, with Artesia, spending that 
evening in many speeches, relating the manner of all 
these misfortunes: but especially comforting themselves 
in each others love: with Adcllena calling to remem¬ 
brance the whole manner of their troubles, only pro¬ 
cured by Lenon : which sad relations made the renewing 
of their love more pleasant and delectable. 

Early next morning, Ornatus putting himself in his 
palmers weeds and covering Artesias face with a veil, 
and carrying Lenon with them bound, departed towards 
the court. The next morning the peers of the lane 
being still there, assembled themselves: amongst whom 
was Allinus, that likewise had found his lady, who 
hearing of his happy success against Thczon was; that 
morning newly arrived at the court, and by him ent 
tained with exceeding joy. By that time they were 
assembled and had called Lucertus before them, Ornatus 
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with his company were likewise come though unknown: 
and standing by, heard Luccrtus confess that 
instigated him to work that revenge against Ornatii. . 
himself likewise gone to betray driest a. The whole 
assembly marvelled when they heard him sa> that 
Lenon persuaded him to it, that Allinus stood up 
saying: Is he not dead? Lenon (quoth Luccrtus) is not 
dead. With that, Ornatus stepping in, thrust Lenon 
before him, and said: Here is the man that hath pro¬ 
cured him to do all this mischief. The nobles beholding 
him were amazed at his sight, but being assured it was 
he, by the perfect knowledge they had of him, I emus 
said: Lenon, I had always thought thou hadst bom the 
mind of a gentleman but now I find the contrary in 
thee, and that in the most shameless degree. What fury 
lead thee to such mischievous attempts: to hire Lucertus 
to slay Ornatus, which he hath almost performed, and 
thyself to seek the death or misery of that virtuous 
lady that hath already endured so much wrong by thy 
folly? Allinus had not as yet heard of Ornatus hurt, 
nor any knew the contrary, but that Phylastes was he: 
for he, according to the mind of a most virtuous and 
constant friend, still concealed himself. Nor the Lady 
Aura had yet seen her son, whom she had but heard 
of, that Allinus said: Oh traiterous villain, with that 
Aura likewise began to make exceeding lamentation, 
which Ornatus was not able to behold, and therefore 
pulling off his disguised habit, humbly reverenced him¬ 
self before them, upon his knee: both his parents with 
exceeding joy embraced him, shedding abundance of 
tears for his safety. With that, Duke Ternus and all 
the rest came to him, using him with such behaviour 
as belonged to him they had chosen king, seating him in 
an imperial chair. He being thus set, said: My noble 
lords, I thank you for entitling me with this exceeding 
honour: therefore my desire is, since you have elected 
me of your free and bounteous hearts to be your king, 
let me this day and instantly be installed with possession 
of the diadem, for that I have now no further cause of 
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care, to cause me to defer the same: and likewise that 
I may give judgement against those wicked conspirators. 
The nobles with joyful hearts gave consent, and imme¬ 
diately crowned him, with bended knees doing him 
reverence. Which done, Ornatus rising from his im¬ 
perial seat came to Artesia, taking her by the hand and 
leading her up to the throne, seated her in the chair, 
placing the crown upon her head, saying: My lords, as 
you have elected me king, I pray likewise be contented 
with that I do, and make this your queen, then pulled 
he off the veil from Artesias face and her clear beauty 
appeared, to the admiration of all: who beholding, in 
humble sort did her reverence, making exceeding shouts 
for joy, their hearts being all glad of her safety. When 
this was done, they came down and embraced them, 
yeilding them many thanks, who all shewed such ex¬ 
ceeding kindness as expressed their good will and 
re joyed both her and Ornatus to behold: especially 
Aura and Ternus duchess, who with many embracings, 
which they thought they could not sufficiently express, 
rejoiced to see her in safety. But that time Ornatus 
was again seated, and Artesia by him, Phylastes hearing 
of Ornatus _ return, being (though grievously wounded) 
yet in no great danger of death, as well as he could, 
came into the presence: where beholding Ornatus and 
Artesia crowned, kneeled down before them: his heart 
conceiving exceeding joy to behold the heavenly sight: 
whom Ornatus kindly embraced, rejoicing to see him in 
the good estate; after Artesias salutation, willing him to 
sit down amongst them. Then Ornatus first command¬ 
ing Florctus to be sent for out of prison, thus said: 
Now there resteth nothing but to give sentence against 
these that by conspiracies have been murderers, which 
fact is so heinous, it maketh them both odious to God 
and man, in which offence, both thou Leyton, Luccrtus 
and Tyresus are guilty: therefore Lenon, (qd. he) first 
declare what moved thee, from time to time, to commit 
so many grievous acts as thou hast done? Letions 
heart was dead with vexation to see him crowned, and 
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Artesia chosen his queen, that hanging down his head 
lie would not speak: but Lucertus humbling himself 
upon his knee asked pardon. By this time Flor * t ” s 
was brought in and looking such a meager and pale 
countenance by reason of his long emprisonment, that 
Artesia wept to behold him, and could not chose but 
run and embrace him, upon her knee entreating Ornatus 
to pardon the offence he had committed which was 
against none but herself. Ornatus seeing her kneel, 
suddenly caught her up, embracing Floretus and causing 
his hands to be unloosed, withal saying: I not only with 
a willing heart pardon you, but also give unto you 
for ever all those possessions that belonged unto your 
brother Arbastus. Floretus, who expected nothing but 
death, was exceeding joyful and humbly upon his knee 


yeilded many thanks. 

Then Ornatus seating himself again, said: Because 
this day is the first of our reign which should begin with 
mercy, and not with rigour, there shall not a drop of 
blood by our command be spilt: and therefore Lenon, 
though thou hast deserved no favour, but a most 
miserable death, we pardon thee. And Lucertus, com¬ 
manding thee upon pain of death within ten days to 
depart this land, for that we banish thee hence for ever, 
which doom is too merciful for thy fact. For thee 
Lenon we only banish thee this court, where, on pain 
of death, set not thy foot, lest thy life ransome thy 
presumption. This said, taking Artesia by the hand, 
he was by the peers, with a noise of trumpets, and 
exceeding joy, conducted to a chapel, and in royal sort 
that day married to Artesia: and from thence, to an 
imperial feast: spending all that day in great pleasure, 
and at night taking lawful delight in her love: both 
then, and during the time of both their lives, living in 
most pleasant, loving, and virtuous sort: that most 
places of the world were filled with the report of their 


virtuous life, and peaceable government. 
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OR 

THE HISTORY OF THE ROYAL SLAVE 

I do not pretend, in giving you the history of this 
royal slave, to entertain my reader with adventures 
of a feign’d hero, whose life and fortunes fancy may 
manage at the poet's pleasure; nor in relating the 
truth, design to adorn it with any accidents, but such 
as arrived in earnest to him: And it shall come simply 
into the world, recommended by its own proper merits, 
and natural intrigues; there being enough of reality 
to support it, and to render it diverting, without the 
addition of invention. 

I was myself an eye-witness to a great part of what 
you will find here set down; and what I cou'd not be 
witness of, I receiv’d from the mouth of the chief actor 
in this history, the hero himself, who gave us the whole 
transactions of his youth: And though I shall omit, 
for brevity’s sake, a thousand little accidents of his 
life, which, however pleasant to us, where history was 
scarce, and adventures very rare, yet might prove 
tedious and heavy to my reader, in a world where he 
finds diversions for every minute, new and strange. 
But we who were perfectly charm’d with the character 
of this great man, were curious to gather every circum¬ 
stance of his life. 

The scene of the last part of his adventures lies in a 
colony in America, called Surinam, in the West-In dies. 

, • B c t 5? efore 1 give y° u the stor y °f this gallant slave, 
tis fit I tell you the manner of bringing them to these 
new colonies; those they make use of there, not being 
natives of the place: for those we live with in perfect 
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amity, without daring to command ’em; but, on the 
contrary, caress ’em with all the brotherly and friendly 
affection in the world; trading with them for their 
fish, venison, buffalo’s skins, and little rarities; as 
marmosets, a sort of monkey, as big as a rat or weasel, 
but of a marvellous and delicate shape, having face 
and hands like a human creature; and cousheries, a 
little beast in the form and fashion of a lion, as big as 
a kitten, but so exactly made in all parts like that 
noble beast, that it is it in minature. Then for little 
paraketoes, great parrots, muckaws, and a thousand 
other birds and beasts of wonderful and surprizing 
forms, shapes, and colours. For skins of prodigious 
snakes, of which there are some threescore yards in 
length; as is the skin of one that may be seen at his 
Majesty’s antiquary's; where are also some rare flies, 
of amazing forms and colours, presented to 'em by my 
self; some as big as my fist, some less; and all of 
various excellencies, such as art cannot imitate. Then 
we trade for feathers, which they order into all 
shapes, make themselves little short habits of ’em, and 
glorious wreaths for their heads, necks, arms and 
legs, whose tinctures are unconceivable. I had a set 
of these presented to me, and I gave ’em to the King's 
Theatre, and it was the dress of the Indian Queen, 
infinitely admir’d by persons of quality; and was 
unimitable. Besides these, a thousand little knacks, 
and rarities in nature; and some of art, as their 
baskets, weapons, aprons, &c. We dealt with ’em 
with beads of all colours, knives, axes, pins and 
needles; which they us’d only as tools to drill holes 
with in their ears, noses and lips, where they hang a 
great many little things; as long beads, bits of tin, 
brass or silver beat thin, and any shining trinket. 
The beads they weave into aprons about a quarter of 
an ell long, and of the same breadth; working them 
very prettily in flowers of several colours; which apron 
they wear just before ’em, as Adam and Eve did the 
fig-leaves; the men wearing a long stripe of linen, 
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which they deal with us for. They thread these beads 
also on long cotton-threads, and make girdles to tie 
their aprons to, which Gome twenty times, or more, 
about the waste, and then cross, like a shoulder - belt, 
both ways, and round their necks, arms, and legs. 
This adornment, with their long black hair, and the 
face painted in little specks or flowers here and there, 
makes ’em a wonderful figure to behold. Some of the 
beauties, which indeed are finely shap’d, as almost all 
are, and who have pretty features, are charming and 
novel; for they have all that is called beauty, except 
the colour, which is a reddish yellow; or after a new 
oiling, which they often use to themselves, they are of 
the colour of a new brick, but smooth, soft and sleek. 
They are extreme modest and bashful, very shy, and 
nice of being touch’d. And though they are all thus 
naked, if one lives for ever among ’em, there is not to 
be seen an undecent action, or glance: and being con¬ 
tinually us’d to see one another so unadom'd, so like 
our first parents before the fall, it seems as if they had 
no wishes, there being nothing to heighten curiosity; 
but all you can see, you see at once, and every moment 
see; and where there is no novelty, there can be no 
curiosity. Not but I have seen a handsome young 
Indian , dying for love of a very beautiful young Indian 
maid; but all his courtship was, to fold his arms, pursue 
her with his eyes, and sighs were all his language: 
While she, as if no such lover were present, or rather 
as if she desired none such, carefully guarded her eyes 
from beholding him; and never approach’d him, but she 
look’d down with all the blushing modesty I have seen 
in the most severe and cautious of our world. And 
these people represented to me an absolute idea of the 
first state of innocence, before man knew how to sin: 
And ’tis most evident and plain, that simple nature is 
the most harmless, inoffensive and vertuous mistress. 
’Tis she alone, if she were permitted, that better instructs 
the world, than all the inventions of man: religion 
wou’d here but destroy that tranquillity they possess 
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by ignorance; and laws wou’d but teach 'em to know 
offence, of which now they have no notion. They once 
made mourning and fasting for the death of the English 
governor, who had given his hand to come on such a 
day to ’em, and neither came nor sent; believing, when a 
man’s word was past, nothing but death cou’d or shou’d 
prevent his keeping it: And when they saw he was not 
dead, they ask’d him what name they had for a man 
who promis'd a thing he did not do? The governor 
told them. Such a man was a lyar, which was a word 
of infamy to a gentleman. Then one of ’em reply’d, 
Governor, you are a lyar, and guilty of that infamy. 
They have a native justice, which knows no fraud; 
and they understand no vice, or cunning, but when 
they are taught by the white men. They have plurality 
of wives; which, when they grow old, serve those that 
succeed ’em, who are young, but with a servitude easy 
and respected; and unless they take slaves in war, 
they have no other attendants. 

Those on that continent where I was, had no king; 
but the oldest war-captain was obey’d with great 
resignation. 

A war-captain is a man who has led them on to 
battle with conduct and success; of whom I shall have 
occasion to speak more hereafter, and of some other of 
their customs and manners, as they fall in my way. 

With these people, as I said, we live in perfect 
tranquillity, and good understanding, as it behoves 
us to do; they knowing all the places where to seek the 
best food of the country, and the means of getting it; 
and for very small and unvaluable trifles, supply us 
with that 'tis impossible for us to get: for they do not 
only in the woods, and over the Sevana's, in hunting, 
supply the parts of hounds, by swiftly scouring through 
those almost impassable places, and by the mere 
activity of their feet run down the nimblest deer, 
and other eatable beasts; but in the water, one .wou’d 
think they were gods of the rivers, or fellow-citizens 
of the deep; so rare an art they have in swimming, 
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diving, and almost living in water; by which they 
command the less swift inhabitants of the floods. And 
then for shooting, what they cannot take, or reach with 
their hands, they do with arrows; and have so ad¬ 
mirable an aim, that they will split almost an hair, 
and at any distance that an arrow can reach: they will 
shoot down oranges, and other fruit, and only touch 
the stalk with the dart’s point, that they may not 
hurt the fruit. So that they being on ail occasions 
very useful to us, we find it absolutely necessary to 
caress ’em as friends, and not to treat 'em as slaves, 
nor dare we do other, their numbers so far surpassing 
ours in that continent. 

Those then whom we make use of to work in our 
plantations of sugar, are negroes, black slaves all 
together, who are transported thither in this manner. 

Those who want slaves, make a bargain with a 
master, or a captain of a ship, and contract to pay 
him so much a-piece, a matter of twenty pound a head, 
for as many as he agrees for, and to pay for 'em when 
they shall be deliver’d on such a plantation: So that 
when there arrives a ship laden with slaves, they 
who have so contracted, go a-board, and receive their 
number by lot; and perhaps in one lot that may be 
for ten, there may happen to be three or four men, 
the rest women and children. Or be there more or 
less of either sex, you are obliged to be contented 
with your lot. 

£oramantien, a country of blacks so called, was one 
of those places in which they found the most advan¬ 
tageous trading for these slaves, and thither most of 
our great traders in that merchandize traffick; for that 
nation is very warlike and brave: and having a con- 

tl ” U ?l cai ^P a ign, being always in hostility with one 
neighbouring prince or other, they had the fortune to 
take a great many captives: for all they took in battle 
were sold as slaves; at least those common men who 
coud not ransom themselves. Of these slaves so 
taken, the general only has all the profit; and of these 
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generals our captains and masters of ships buy all 
their freights. 

The king of Coramantien was himself a man of an 
hundred and odd years old, and had no son, tho he 
had many beautiful black wives: for most certainly 
there are beauties that can charm of that colour. In 
his younger years he had had many gallant men to his 
sons, thirteen of whom died in battle, conquering when 
they fell; and he had only left him for his successor, 
one grand-child, son to one of these dead victors, who, 
as soon as he could bear a bow in his hand, and a 
quiver at his back, was sent into the field to be train’d 
up by one of the oldest generals to war; where, from 
his natural inclination to arms, and the occasions given 
him, with the good conduct of the old general, he 
became, at the age of seventeen, one of the most expert 
captains, and bravest soldiers that ever saw the held 
of Mars : so that he was ador’d as the wonder of all 
that world, and the darling of the soldiers. Besides, 
he was adorn’d with a native beauty, so transcending 
all those of his gloomy race, that he struck an awe 
and reverence, even into those that knew not his 
quality; as he did into me, who beheld him with 
surprize and wonder, when afterwards he arrived in 
our world. 

He had scarce arrived at his seventeenth year, when, 
fighting by his side, the general was kill'd with an 
arrow in his eye, which the Prince Oroonoko (for so was 
this gallant Moor call'd) very narrowly avoided; nor had 
he, if the general who saw the arrow shot, and per¬ 
ceiving it aimed at the prince, had not bow'd his head 
between, on purpose to receive it in his own body, 
rather than it should touch that of the prince, and 

so saved him. , ' . 

'Twas then, afflicted as Oroonoko was, that he was 

proclaimed general in the old man’s place: and then 
it was at the finishing of that war, which had con¬ 
tinu’d'for two years, that the prince came to court, 
where he had hardlv been a month together, from the 
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time of his fifth year to that of seventeen; and 'twas 
amazing to imagine where it was he leam'd so much 
humanity: or, to give his accomplishments a juster 
name, where 'twas he got that real greatness of soul, 
those refined notions of true honour, that absolute 
generosity, and that softness that was capable of the 
highest passions of love and gallantry, whose objects 
were almost continually fighting men, or those mangled 
or dead, who heard no sounds but those of war and 
groans. Some part of it we may attribute to the care 
of a Frenchman of wit and learning, who finding it 
turn to very good account to be a sort of royal tutor 
to this young black, and perceiving him very ready, 
apt, and quick of apprehension, took a great pleasure 
to teach him morals, language and science; and was 
for it extremely belov’d and valu’d by him. Another 
reason was, he lov'd when he came from war, to see 
all the English gentlemen that traded thither; and did 
not only learn their language, but that of the Spaniard. 
also, with whom he traded afterwards for slaves. 

I have often seen and conversed with this great man, 
and been a witness to many of his mighty actions; 
and do assure my reader, the most illustrious courts 
could not have produced a braver man, both for great¬ 
ness of courage and mind, a judgment more solid, a 
wit more quick, and a conversation more sweet and 
diverting. He knew almost as much as if he had read 
much: He had heard of and admired the Romatis : He 
had heard of the late civil wars in England, and the 
deplorable death of our great monarch; and wou'd 
discourse of it with all the sense and abhorrence of the 
injustice imaginable. He had an extreme good and 
graceful mien, and all the civility of a well-bred great 
man. He had nothing of barbarity in his nature, but 
in all points address’d himself as if his education had 
been in some European court. 

This great and just character of Oroonoko gave me 
an extreme curiosity to see him, especially when I knew 
he spoke French and English, and that I could talk with 
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him. But though I had heard so much of him, I was 
as greatly surprized when I saw him, as if I had heard 
nothing of him; so beyond all report I found him. He 
came into the room, and addressed himself to me, and 
some other women, with the best grace in the world. 
He was pretty tall, but of a shape the most exact that 
can be fancy'd: The most famous statuary cou'd not 
form the figure of a man more admirably turn’d from 
head to foot. His face was not of that brown rusty 
black which most of that nation are, but of perfect 
ebony, or polished jett. His eyes were the most awful 
that cou'd be seen, and very piercing; the white of 
'em being hke snow, as were his teeth. His nose was 
rising and Roman, instead of African and flat. His 
mouth the finest shaped that could be seen; far from 
those great turn’d lips, which are so natural to the 
rest of the negroes. The whole proportion and air of 
his face was so nobly and exactly form'd, that bating 
his colour, there could be nothing in nature more 
beautiful, agreeable and handsome. There was no one 
grace wanting, that bears the standard of true beauty. 
His hair came down to his shoulders, by the aids of 
art, which was by pulling it out with a quill, and 
keeping it comb’d; of which he took particular care. 
Nor did the perfections of his mind come short of those 
of his person; for his discourse was admirable upon 
almost any subject: and whoever had heard him speak, 
wou’d have been convinced of their errors, that all 
fine wit is confined to the white men, especially to 
those of Christendom; and wou’d have confess'd that 
Oroonoko was as capable even of reigning well, and 
of governing as wisely, had as great a soul, as politick 
maxims, and was as sensible of power, as any prince 
civiliz’d in the most refined schools of humanity and 
learning, or the most illustrious courts. 

This prince, such as I have describ'd him, whose 
soul and body were so admirably adorned, was (while 
yet he was in the court of his grandfather, as I said) 
as capable of love, as 'twas possible for a brave and 
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gallant man to be; and in saying that, I have named 
the highest degree of love: for sure great souls are 
most capable of that passion. 

I have already said, the old general was kill’d by 
the shot of an arrow by the side of this prince in 
battle; and that Oroonoko was made general. This old 
dead hero had one only daughter left of his race, a 
beauty, that to describe her truly, one need say only, 
she was female to the noble male; the beautiful black 
Venus to our young Mars', as charming in her person 
as he, and of delicate vertues. I have seen a hundred 
white men sighing after her, and making a thousand 
vows at her feet, all in vain, and unsuccessful. And 
she was indeed too great for any but a prince of her 
own nation to adore. 

Oroonoko coming from the wars (which were now 
ended) after he had made his court to his grandfather, 
he thought in honour he ought to make a visit to 
Imoinda, the daughter of his foster-father, the dead 
general; and to make some excuses to her, because 
his preservation was the occasion of her father’s death ; 
and to present her with those slaves that had been taken 
in this last battle, as the trophies of her father’s 
victories. When he came, attended by all the young 
soldiers of any merit, he was infinitely surpriz’d at the 
beauty of this fair Queen of Night, whose face and 
person was so exceeding all he had ever beheld, that 
lovely modesty with which she receiv’d him, that 
softness in her look and sighs, upon the melancholy 
occasion of this honour that was done by so great a 
man as Oroonoko, and a prince of whom she had heard 
such admirable things; the awfulness wherewith she 
receiv’d him, and the sweetness of her words and 
behaviour while he stay’d, gain'd a perfect conquest 
over his fierce heart, and made him feel, the victor 
cou'd be subdu’d. So that having made his first com¬ 
pliments, and presented her an hundred and fifty slaves 
in fetters, he told her with his eyes, that he was not 
insensible of her charms; while Imoinda, who wish'd 
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for nothing more than so glorious a conquest, was 
pleas'd to believe, she understood that silent language 
of new-born love; and, from that moment, put on all 
her additions to beauty. 

The prince return'd to court with quite another 
humour than before; and though he did not speak 
much of the fair Imoitida, he had the pleasure to hear 
all his followers speak of nothing but the charms of 
that maid, insomuch that, even in the presence of the 
old king, they were extolling her, and heightning, if 
possible, the beauties they had found in her: so that 
nothing else was talk’d of, no other sound was heard 
in every comer where there were whisperers, but 
Imoinda ! Imoinda ! 

'Twill be imagin’d Oroonoko stay’d not long before 
lie made his second visit; nor, considering his quality, 
not much longer before he told her, he ador’d her. I 
have often heard him say, that he admir’d by what 
strange inspiration he came to talk things so soft, and 
so passionate, who never knew love, nor was us'd to 
the conversation of women; but (to use his own words) 
he said, most happily, some new, and, till then, un¬ 
known power instructed his heart and tongue in the 
language of love, and at the same time, in favour of 
him, inspir’d Imoinda with a sense of his passion. She 
was touch’d with what he said, and return'd it all in 
such answers as went to his very heart, with a pleasure 
unknown before. Nor did he use those obligations ill. 
that love had done him, but turn’d all his happy 
moments to the best advantage; and as he knew no 
vice, his flame aim’d at nothing but honour, if such 
a distinction may be made in love; and especially in 
that country, where men take to themselves as many 
as they can maintain; and where the only crime and 
sin with woman, is, to turn her off, to abandon her to 
want shame and misery: such ill morals are only prac¬ 
tis'd in Christian countries, where they prefer the bare 
name of religion; and, without vertue or morality, 
think that sufficient. But Oroonoko was none of those 
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professors; but as he had right notions of honour, so 
he made her such propositions as were not only and 
barely such; but, contrary to the custom of his country, 
he made her vows, she shou’d be the only woman he 
wou’d possess while he liv’d; that no age or wrinkles 
shou’d encline him to change; for her soul wou’d be 
always fine, and always young; and he shou’d have an 
eternal idea in his mind of the charms she now bore; 
and shou’d look into his heart for that idea, when he 
cou’d find it no longer in her face. 

After a thousand assurances of his lasting flame, 
and her eternal empire over him, she condescended to 
receive him for her husband; or rather, receiv’d him, 
as the greatest honour the gods cou’d do her. 

There is a certain ceremony in these cases to be 
observ’d, which I forgot to ask how 'twas perform’d; 
but 'twas concluded on both sides, that in obedience to 
him, the grandfather was to be first made acquainted 
with the design: For they pay a most absolute resigna¬ 
tion to the monarch, especially when he is a parent also. 

On the other side, the old king, who had many wives, 
and many concubines, wanted not court-flatterers to 
insinuate into his heart a thousand tender thoughts 
for this young beauty; and who represented her to his 
fancy, as the most charming he had ever possess’d 
in all the long race of his numerous years. At this 
character, his old heart, like an extinguish’d brand, 
most apt to take fire, felt new sparks of love, and 
began to kindle; and now grown to his second child¬ 
hood, long’d with impatience to behold this gay thing, 
with whom, alas! he could but innocently play. But 
how he shou'd be confirm’d she was this wonder, before 
he us'd his power to call her to court, (where maidens 
never came, unless for the king’s private use) he was 
next to consider; and while he was so doing, he had 
intelligence brought him, that Imoinda was most cer¬ 
tainly mistress to the Prince Oroonoko. This gave him 
some chagreen: however, it gave him also an oppor¬ 
tunity, one day, when the prince was a hunting, to wait 
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on a man of quality, as his slave and attendant, who 
should go and make a present to Imoinda, as from the 
prince; he should then, unknown, see this fair maid, 
and have an opportunity to hear what message she 
wou’d return the prince for his present, and from thence 
gather the state of her heart, and degree of her in¬ 
clination. This was put in execution, and the old 
monarch saw, and bum’d: He found her all he had 
heard, and would not delay his happiness, but found 
he should have some obstacle to overcome her heart; 
for she express’d her sense of the present the prince 
had sent her, in terms so sweet, so soft and pretty, 
with an air of love and joy that cou’d not be dis¬ 
sembled, insomuch that 'twas past doubt whether she 
lov’d Oroonoko entirely. This gave the old king some 
affliction; but he salv’d it with this, that the obedience 
the people pay their king, was not at all inferiour to 
what they paid their gods; and what love wou'd not 
oblige Imoinda to do, duty wou’d compel her to. 

He was therefore no sooner got to his apartment, 
but he sent the royal veil to Imoinda ; that is, the 
ceremony of invitation: He sends the lady he has a 
mind to honour with his bed, a veil, with which she is 
cover’d, and secur'd for the king’s use; and 'tis death 
to disobey; besides, held a most impious disobedience. 

’Tis not to be imagin'd the surprize and grief that 
seiz'd the lovely maid at this news and sight. How¬ 
ever, as delays in these cases are dangerous, and 
pleading worse than treason; trembling, and almost 
fainting, she was oblig’d to suffer her self to be cover d, 

and led away. _ . . . 

They brought her thus to court; and the king, who 

had caus'd a very rich bath to be prepar’d, was led 
into it, where he sate under a canopy, in state, to 
receive this long’d-for virgin; whom he having com¬ 
manded shou’d be brought to him, they (after disrobing 
her) led her to the bath, and making fast the doors, 
left her to descend. The king, without more court¬ 
ship, bad her throw off her mantle, and come to Ins 
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arms. But Imoinda, all in tears, threw her self on the 
marble, on the brink of the bath, and besought him to 
hear her. She told him, as she was a maid, how proud 
of the divine glory she should have been, of having it 
in her power to oblige her king; but as by the laws he 
could not, and from his royal goodness would not take 
from any man his wedded wife; so she believ'd she 
shou’d be the occasion of making him commit a great 
sin, if she did not reveal her state and condition; 
and tell him, she was another's, and cou'd not be so 
happy to be his. 

The king, enrag'd at this delay, hastily demanded 
the name of the bold man, that had married a woman 
of her degree, without his consent. Imoinda, seeing 
his eyes fierce, and his hands tremble, (whether with 
age or anger, I know not, but she fancy'd the last) 
almost repented she had said so much, for now she 
fear’d the storm wou’d fall on the prince; she therefore 
said a thousand things to appease the raging of his 
flame, and to prepare him to hear who it was with 
calmness: but before she spoke, he imagin'd who she 
meant, but wou’d not seem to do so, but commanded 
her to lay aside her mantle, and suffer her self to receive 
his caresses, or, by his gods he swore, that happy man 
whom she was going to name shou’d die, though it were 
even Oroonoko himself. Therefore (said he) deny this 
marriage, and swear thy self a maid. That (reply'd 
Imoinda ) by all our powers I do ; for I am not yet known 
to my husband. 'Tis enough (said the King;) ’tis enough 
both to satisfy my conscience, and my heart. And rising 
from his seat, he went and led her into the bath; it 
being in vain for her to resist. 

In this time, the prince, who was return'd from 
hunting, went to visit his Imoinda, but found her gone; 
and not only so but heard she had receiv’d the royal 
YJf d- , T1 ] 1S d him to a storm; and in his madness, 
they had much ado to save him from laying violent 

• °tk himSel . f j £ orce first P revaird > and then 
reason. They urg’d all to him. that might oppose his 
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rage: but nothing weigh’d so greatly with him as the 
king’s cld age, uncapable of injuring him with Imcinda. 
He wou'd give way to that hope, because it pleas’d 
him most, and batter'd best his heart. Yet this serv’d 
not altogether to make him cease his different passions, 
which sometimes rag’d within him. and softned into 
showers. ’Twas not enough to appease him. to tell 
him. his grandfather was old. and cou'd not that way 
injure him while he retain’d that awful duty which 
the young men are us’d there to pay to their grave 
relations. He cou’d not be convinc’d he had no cause 
to sigh and mourn for the loss of a mistress, he cou’d 
not with all his strength and courage retrieve. And 
he wou’d often cry, Oh, my friends ! were she in trail’d 
cities, or confin'd from me in fortifications of the gre.ite ‘ 
strength ; did inchantments or monsters detain her fr \r, 
me; I wou’d venture through any hazard to tree her : 
But here, in the arms of a feeble old man. my youth, 
m\ violent love, my trade in arms, and all my vast 
desire of glory, avail me nothing. Imoinda is as irre¬ 
coverably lost to me. as if she were snatch'd by the cold 
arms of death : Oh ! she is never to be retriev'd. If I 
wou’d wait tedious years, till fate shou’d bow the old 
king to his grave, even that wou’d net leave me Imoinda 
free : but still that custom that makes it so vile a crime 
'for a son to marry his father's uives or mistresses, 
wou’d hinder mv happiness': unless I wou'd either ignobly 
set an ill precedent to my successors, or abandon my 
country, and fly with her to some unknown world who 
never heard our story. 

But it was objected to him. That his case was not 
the same; for Imcinda being his lawful wife by solemn 
contract, ’twas he was the injur'd man. and might, if 
he so pleas'd, take Imoinda back, the breach of the 
Jaw beintr on his grandfather’s side: and that if he 
cou'd circumvent him. and redeem her from the otan 
which is the Palace of the King’s Women, a sort of 
seraglio, it was both just and lawful for him so to do. 

This reasoning had some force upon him. and he 
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shou’d have been entirely comforted, but for the thought 
that she was possess’d by his grandfather. However, 
he lov’d so well, that he was resolv’d to believe what 
most favour’d his hope, and to endeavour to learn 
from Itnoindas own mouth, what only she cou’d satisfy 
him in, whether she was robb’d of that blessing which 
was only due to his faith and love. But as it was 
very hard to get a sight of the women, (for no men 
ever enter’d into the otan, but when the king went 
to entertain himself with some one of his wives or 
mistresses; and ’twas death, at any other time, for any 
other to go in) so he knew not how to contrive to get 
a sight of her. 

While Oroonoko felt all the agonies of love, and 
suffer’d under a torment the most painful in the world, 
the old king was not exempted from his share of 
affliction. He was troubled, for having been forc’d, 
by an irresistible passion, to rob his son of a treasure, 
he knew, cou’d not but be extremely dear to him; since 
she was the most beautiful that ever had been seen, 
and had besides, all the sweetness and innocence of 
youth and modesty, with a charm of wit surpassing 
all. He found, that however she was forc’d to expose 
her lovely person to his wither’d arms, she cou’d only 
sigh and weep there, and think of Oroonoko', and often¬ 
times cou’d not forbear speaking of him, tho her life 
were, by custom, forfeited by owning her passion. But 
she spoke not of a. lover only, but of a prince dear to 
him to whom she spoke; and of the praises of a man, 
who, till now, fill'd the old man’s soul with joy at every 
recital of his bravery, or even his name. And ’twas 
this dotage on our young hero, that gave Imoinda a 
thousand privileges to speak of him, without offending; 
and this condescension in the old king, that made her 
take the satisfaction of speaking of him so very often. 

Besides, he many times enquir’d how the prince bore 
himself: And those of whom he ask’d, being entirely 
slaves to the merits and vertues of the prince, still 
answer’d what they thought conduc’d best to his 
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service; which was, to make the old king fancy that 
the prince had no more interest in Imoinda, and had 
resign'd her willingly to the pleasure of the king; 
that he diverted himself with his mathematicians, his 
fortifications, his officers and his hunting. 

This pleas'd the old lover, who fail’d not to report 
these things again to Imoinda, that she might, by the 
example of her young lover, withdraw her heart, and 
rest better contented in his arms. But, however she 
was forc’d to receive this unwelcome news, in all 
appearance, with unconcern and content; her heart 
was bursting within, and she was only happy when 
she cou'd get alone, to vent her griefs and moans with 
sighs and tears. 

What reports of the prince's conduct were made to 
the king, he thought good to justify as far as possibly 
he cou'd by his actions; and when he appear’d in the 
presence of the king, he shew’d a face not at all 
betraying his heart: so that in a little time, the old 
man, being entirely convinc’d that he was no longer a 
lover of Imoinda, he carry’d him with him, in his train, 
to the otan, often to banquet with his mistresses. But 
as soon as he enter’d, one day, into the apartment of 
Imoinda, with the king, at the first glance from her 
eyes, notwithstanding all his determined resolution, 
he was ready to sink in the place where he stood; and 
had certainly done so, but for the support of Aboan, a 
young man who was next to him; which, with his 
change of countenance, had betray'd him, had the 
king chanc’d to look that way. And I have observ d, 

'tis a very great error in those who laugh when one 
says, A negro can change colour: for I have seen em 
as frequently blush, and look pale, and that as visibly 
as ever I saw in the most beautiful white. And tis 
certain, that both these changes were evident, this day, 
in both these lovers. And Imouida, who saw with some 
joy the change in the prince’s face, and found it in 
her own, strove to divert the king from beholding 
either, by a forc’d caress, with which she met him; 
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which was a new wound in the heart of the poor dying 
prince. But as soon as the king was busy’d in looking 
on some fine thing of Imoinda s making, she had time 
to tell the prince, with her angry, but love - darting 
eyes, that she resented his coldness, and bemoan d her 
own* miserable captivity. Nor were his eyes silent, 
but answer'd hers again, as much as eyes cou’d do, 
instructed by the most tender and most passionate 
heart that ever lov’d: And they spoke so well, and 
so effectually, as Jmoinda no longer doubted but she 
was the only delight and darling of that soul she found 
pleading in 'em its right of love, which none was more 
willing to resign than she. And 'twas this powerful 
language alone that in an instant convey'd all the 
thoughts of their souls to each other; that they both 
found there wanted but opportunity to make them both 
entirely happy. But when he saw another door open’d 
by Onahal (a former old wife of the king’s, who now 
had charge of Imoinda,) and saw the prospect of a 
bed of state made ready, with sweets and flowers for 
the dalliance of the king, who immediately led the 
trembling victim from his sight, into that prepar’d re¬ 
pose; what rage! what wild frenzies seiz’d his heart! 
which forcing to keep within bounds, and to suffer with¬ 
out noise, it became the more insupportable, and rent 
his soul with ten thousand pains. He was forced to 
retire to vent his groans, where he fell down on a 
carpet, and lay struggling a long time, and only breath¬ 
ing now and then—Oh Imoinda\ When Onahal had 
finished her necessary affair within, shutting the door, 
she came forth, to wait till the king called; and hearing 
some one sighing in the other room, she past on, and 
found the prince in that deplorable condition, which 
she thought needed her aid. She gave him cordials, 
but all in vain; till finding the nature of his disease, 
by his sighs, and naming Imoinda, she told him he had 
not so much cause as he imagined to afflict himself: for 
if he knew the king so well as she did, he wou’d not 
lose a moment in jealousy; and that she was confident 
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that Imoinda bore, at this minute, part in his affliction. 
Aboan was of the same opinion, and both together per¬ 
suaded him to re-assume his courage; and all sitting 
down on the carpet, the prince said so many obliging 
things to Onahal, that he half-persuaded her to be of 
his party: and she promised him, she would thus far 
comply wjth his kist desires, that she would let Imoinda 
know hovfttdajthful he was, what he suffer’d, and what 
he said, f ‘y 

This di^mrse lasted till the king called, which gave 
Oroonoko a certain satisfaction; and with the hope 
Onahal had made him conceive, he assumed a look as 
gay as 'twas possible a man in his circumstances could 
do: and presently after, he was call’d in with the rest 
who waited without. The king commanded musick to 
be brought, and several of his young wives and mis¬ 
tresses came all together by his command, to dance 
before him; where Imoinda perform’d her part with an 
air and grace so surpassing all the rest, as her beauty 
was above 'em, and received the present ordained as a 
prize. The prince was every moment more charmed 
with the new beauties and graces he beheld in this 
fair-one; and while he gazed, and she danc’d, Onahal 
was retired to a window with Aboan. 

This Onahal, as I said, was one of the cast-mistresses 
of the old king; and 'twas these (now past their beauty) 
that were made guardians or governances to the new 
and the young ones, and whose business it was to teach 
them all those wanton arts of love, with which they 
prevail’d and charmed heretofore in their turn; and 
who now treated the triumphing happy ones with 
all the severity as to liberty and freedom, that was 
possible, in revenge of their honours they rob them of ; 
envying them those satisfactions, those gallantries and 
presents, that were once made to themselves, while 
youth and beauty lasted, and which they now saw 
pass, as it were regardless by, and paid only to the 
bloomings. And certainly, nothing is more afflicting 
to a decay’d beauty, than to behold in it self declining 
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charms, that were once ador’d; and to find those 
caresses paid to new beauties, to which once she laid 
claim; to hear them whisper, as she passes by, that 
once was a delicate woman. Those abandon’d ladies 
therefore endeavour to revenge all the despights and 
decays of time, on these flourishing happy ones. And 
'twas this severity that gave Oroonoko a thousand fears 
he should never prevail with Onahal to see Imoinda. But, 
as I said, she was now retir’d to a window with Aboan. 

This young man was not only one of the best quality, 
but a man extremely well made, and beautiful; and 
coming often to attend the king to the otan, he had 
subdu’d the heart of the antiquated Onahal, which had 
not forgot how pleasant it was to be in love. And 
though she had some decays in her face, she had none 
in her sense and wit; she was there agreeable still, 
even to Aboan's youth; so that he took pleasure in 
entertaining her with discourses of love. He knew 
also, that to make his court to these she - favourites, 
was the way to be great; these being the persons that 
do all affairs and business at court. He had also 
observed that she had given him glances more tender 
and inviting than she had done to others of his quality. 
And now, when he saw that her favour cou’d so abso¬ 
lutely oblige the prince, he fail’d not to sigh in her 
ear, and to look with eyes all soft upon her, and gave 
her hope that she had made some impressions on his 
heart. He found her pleas’d at this, and making a 
thousand advances to him: but the ceremony ending, 
and the king departing, broke up the company for that 
day, and his conversation. 

Aboan fail’d not that night to tell the prince of his 
success, and how advantageous the service of Onahal 
nught be to his amour with Imoinda. The prince w as 
over-joy’d with this good news, and besought him if it 
were possible to caress her so, as to engage her entirely, 
which he could not fail to do, if he comply’d with her 
desires; For then (said the prince) her life lying at your 
mercy, she must grant you the request you make in my 
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behalf. Aboan understood him, and assur’d him he 
would make love so effectually, that he would defy 
the most expert mistress of the art, to find out whether 
he dissembled it, or had it really. And 'twas with 
impatience they waited the next opportunity of going 
to the otan. 

The wars came on, the time of taking the field 
approached; and ’twas impossible for the prince to 
delay his going at the head of his army to encounter 
the enemy; so that every day seem'd a tedious year, 
till he saw his Imoinda: for he believed he cou’d not 
live, if he were forced away without being so happy. 
'Twas with impatience therefore that he expected the 
next visit the king wou'd make; and according to his 
wish it was not long. 

The parley of the eyes of these two lovers had not 
pass’d so secretly, but an old jealous lover could spy 
it; or rather, he wanted not flatterers who told him 
they observ'd it: so that the prince was hasten’d to the 
camp, and this was the last visit he found he should 
make to the otan; he therefore urged Aboan to make 
the best of this last effort, and to explain himself so to 
Onahal, that she deferring her enjoyment of her young 
lover no longer, might make way for the prince to speak 
to Imoinda. 

The whole affair being agreed on between the prince 
and Aboan, they attended the king, as the custom was, 
to the Otan; where, while the whole company was taken 
up in beholding the dancing, and antick postures the 
women-royal made, to divert the king, Onahal singled 
out A boan, whom she found most pliable to her wish. 
When she had him where she believ'd she cou’d not 
be heard, she sigh’d to him, and softly cry’d. Ah, Aboan / 
when will you be sensible of my passion ? I confess it 
with my mouth, because I would not give my eyes the 
lye ; and you have but too much already perceived they 
have confess'd my flame : nor would I have you believe, 
that because I am the abandoned mistress of a king, 1 
esteem my self altogether divested of charms: No, Aboan ; 
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I have still a rest of beauty enough engaging, and have 
learn d to please too well, not to be desirable. I can have 
lovers still, but will have none but Aboan. Madam, 
(reply’d the half-feigning youth) you have already, by 
my eyes, found you can still conquer ; and I believe ’tis 
in pity of me you condescend to this kind confession. 
But, madam, words are used to be so small a part of our 
country-courtship, that ’tis rare one can get so happy 
an opportunity as to tell ones heart; and those few 
minutes we have, are forced to be snatch’d for more certain 
proofs of love than speaking and sighing ; a>id such I 
languish for. 

He spoke this with such a tone, that she hoped it 
true, and cou'd not forbear believing it; and being 
wholly transported with joy for having subdued the 
finest of all the king’s subjects to her desires, she took 
from her ears two large pearls, and commanded him to 
wear 'em in his. He would have refused ’em, crying, 
Madam, these are not the proofs of your love that 1 
expect; ’tis opportunity, ’tis a lone-hour only, that can 
make me happy. But forcing the pearls into his hand, 
she whisper’d softly to him; Oh ! do not fear a woman’s 
invention, when love sets her a thinking. And pressing 
his hand, she cry’d, This night you shall be happy : 
Come to the gate of the orange-grove, behind the otan, 
and I will be ready about mid-night to receive you. 'Twas 
thus agreed, and she left him, that no notice might be 
taken of their speaking together. 

The ladies were still dancing, and the king laid on a 
carpet with a great deal of pleasure was beholding 
them, especially Imoinda, who that day appear'd more 
lovely than ever, being enliven’d with the good tidings 
Onahal had brought her, of the constant passion the 
prince had for her. The prince was laid on another 
carpet at the other end of the room, with his eyes 
fixed on the object of his soul; and as she turned or 
moved, so did they: and she alone gave his eyes and 
soul their motions. Nor did Imoinda employ her eyes 
to any other use, than in beholding with infinite pleasure 
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the joy she produced in those of the prince. But while 
she was more regarding him, than the steps she took, 
she chanced to fall; and so near him, as that leaping 
with extreme force from the carpet, he caught her in 
his arms as she fell: and ’twas visible to the whole 
presence, the joy wherewith he received her. He 
clasped her close to his bosom, and quite forgot that 
reverence that was due to the mistress of a king, and 
that punishment that is the reward of a boldness of 
this nature. And had not the presence of mind of 
Imoinda (fonder of his safety, than her own) befriended 
him, in making her spring from his arms, and fall into 
her dance again, he had at that instant met his death; 
for the old king, jealous to the last degree, rose up in 
rage, broke all the diversion, and led Imoinda to her 
apartment, and sent out word to the prince, to go 
immediately to the camp; and that if he were found 
another night in court, he shou’d suffer the death 
ordained for disobedient offenders. 

You may imagine how welcome this news was to 
Oroonoko, whose unseasonable transport and caress of 
Imoinda was blamed by all men that loved him: and 
now he perceived his fault, yet cry'd. That for such 
another moment he would be content to die. 

All the otan was in disorder about this accident; 
and Onahal was particularly concern'd, because on the 
prince’s stay depended her happiness; for she cou’d 
no longer expect that of Aboam So that e er they de¬ 
parted, they contrived it so, that the prince and he 
should both come that night to the grove of the otan, 
which was all of oranges and citrons, and that there 

they wou’d wait her orders. 

They parted thus with grief enough till night, leaving 
the king in possession of the lovely maid. But nothing 
could appease the jealousy of the old lover; he wou d 
not be imposed on, but would have it, that Imoinda 
made a false step on purpose to fall into Oroonoko s 
bosom, and that all things looked like a design on both 
sides; and ’twas in vain she protested her innocence: 
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He was old and obstinate, and left her more than half 

assur’d that his fear was true. 

The king going to his apartment, sent to know where 
the prince was, and if he intended to obey his com¬ 
mand. The messenger return’d, and told him, he found 
the prince pensive, and altogether unprepar d for the 
campaign; that he lay negligently on the ground, and 
answer'd very little. This confirmed the jealousy of 
the king, and he commanded that they should very 
narrowly and privately watch his motions; and that he 
should not stir from his apartment, but one spy or 
other shou’d be employ’d to watch him: So that the 
hour approaching, wherein he was to go to the citron- 
grove; and taking only Aboan along with him, he leaves 
his apartment, and was watched to the very gate of 
the Otan; where he was seen to enter, and where they 
left him, to carry back the tidings to the king. 

Oroonoko and Aboan were no sooner enter'd, but 
Onahal led the prince to the apartment of Imoinda\ 
who, not knowing any thing of her happiness, was laid 
in bed. But Onahal only left him in her chamber, 
to make the best of his opportunity, and took her 
dear Aboan to her own; where he shew’d the height 
of complaisance for his prince, when, to give him an 
opportunity, he suffer'd himself to be caress’d in bed 
by Onahal. 

The prince softly waken'd Imoinda, who was not a 
little surpriz’d with joy to find him there; and yet she 
trembled with a thousand fears. I believe he omitted 
saying nothing to this young maid, that might persuade 
her to suffer him to seize his own, and take the 
rights of love. And I believe she was not long re¬ 
sisting those arms where she so long’d to be; and 
haying opportunity, night, and silence, youth, love and 
desire, he soon prevail’d, and ravished in a moment 
what his old grandfather had been endeavouring for so 
many months. 

'Tis not to be imagined the satisfaction of these two 
young lovers; nor the vows she made him, that she 
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remained a spotless maid till that night, and that what 
she did with his grandfather had robb'd him of no part 
of her virgin-honour; the gods, in mercy and justice, 
having reserved that for her plighted lord, to whom 
of right it belonged. And 'tis impossible to express the 
transports he suffer’d, while he listen’d to a discourse 
so charming from her loved lips; and clasped that 
body in his arms, for whom he had so long languished: 
and nothing now afflicted him, but his sudden departure 
from her; for he told her the necessity, and his com¬ 
mands, but should depart satisfy’d in this, That since 
the old king had hitherto not been able to deprive him 
of those enjoyments which only belonged to him, he 
believed for the future he would be less able to injure 
him: so that, abating the scandal of the veil, which was 
no otherwise so, than that she was wife to another, he 
believed her safe, even in the arms of the king, and 
innocent; yet would he have ventur’d at the conquest 
of the world, and have given it all to have had her 
avoided that honour of receiving the royal veil. 'Twas 
thus, between a thousand caresses, that both bemoan’d 
the hard fate of youth and beauty, so liable to that 
cruel promotion: 'twas a glory that could well have 
been spared here, tho desired and aim'd at by all the 
young females of that kingdom. 

But while they were thus fondly employ’d, forgetting 
how time ran on, and that the dawn must conduct 
him far away from his only happiness, they heard a 
great noise in the Otan, and unusual voices of men; at 
which the prince, starting from the arms of the frighted 
Imoinda, ran to a little battle-ax he used to wear by 
his side; and having not so much leisure as to put on 
his habit, he opposed himself against some who were 
already opening the door: which they did with so much 
violence, that Oroonoko was not able to defend it; but 
was forced to cry out with a commanding voice. Who¬ 
ever ye are that have the boldness to attempt to approach 
this 'apartment thus rudely; know, that I, the Prince 
Oroonoko, will revenge it with the certain death of him 
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that first enters : Therefore, stand back, and know, this 
place is sacred to love and me this night; to-morrow 'Its 
the king’s. 

This he spoke with a voice so resolv’d and assur’d, 
that they soon retired from the door; but cry'd, ’Tts 
by the king’s command we are come ; and being satisfy'd 
by thy voice, 0 prince, as much as if we had enter'd, 
we can report to the king the truth of all his fears, and 
leave thee to provide for thy own safety, as thou art advis’d 
by thy friends. 

At these words they departed, and left the prince 
to take a short and sad leave of his Imoinda) who, 
trusting in the strength of her charms, believed she 
should appease the fury of a jealous king, by saying, 
she was surprized, and that it was by force of arms he 
got into her apartment. All her concern now was for 
his life, and therefore she hasten’d him to the camp, 
and with much ado prevail'd on him to go. Nor was 
it she alone that prevailed; Aboan and Onahal both 
pleaded, and both assured him of a lye that should 
be well enough contrived to secure Imoinda. So that 
at last, with a heart sad as death, dying eyes, and 
sighing soul, Oroonoko departed, and took his way to 
the camp. 

It was not long after, the king in person came to 
the otan; where beholding Imoinda, with rage in his 
eyes, he upbraided her wickedness, and perfidy; and 
threatning her royal lover, she fell on her face at his 
feet, bedewing the floor with her tears, and imploring 
his pardon for a fault which she had not with her will 
committed; as Onahal, who was also prostrate with her, 
could testify: That, unknown to her, he had broke 
into her apartment, and ravished her. She spoke this 
much against her conscience; but to save her own life, 
’twas absolutely necessary she should feign this falsity. 
She knew it could not injure the prince, he being fled 
to an army that would stand by him, against any 
injuries that should assault him. However this last 
thought of Imoinda’s being ravished, changed the 
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measures of his revenge; and whereas before he de¬ 
signed to be himself her executioner, he now resolved 
she should not die. But as it is the greatest crime in. 
nature amongst ’em, to touch a woman after having 
been possess’d by a son, a father, or a brother, so now 
he looked on Imoinda as a polluted thing, wholly un¬ 
fit for his embrace; nor wou’d he resign her to his 
grandson, because she had received the royal veil: 
He therefore removes her from the otan, with Onahal; 
whom he put into safe hands, with order they should 
be both sold off as slaves to another country, either 
Christian or heathen, 'twas no matter where. 

This cruel sentence, worse than death, they implor’d 
might be reversed; but their prayers were vain, and it 
was put in execution accordingly, and that with so much 
secrecy, that none, either without or within the otan, 
knew any thing of their absence, or their destiny. 

The old king nevertheless executed this with a great 
deal of reluctancy; but he believed he had made a very 
great conquest over himself, when he had once resolved, 
and had perform’d what he resolv’d. He believed now, 
that his love had been unjust; and that he cou’d not 
expect the gods, or Captain of the Clouds (as they call 
the unknown power) wou'd suffer a better consequence 
from so ill a cause. He now begins to hold Oroonoko 
excused; and to say, he had reason for what he did: 
And now every body cou'd assure the king how pas¬ 
sionately Imoinda was beloved by the prince; even 
those confess'd it now, who said the contrary before 
his llame was not abated. So that the king being old, 
and not able to defend himself in war, and having no 
sons of all his race remaining alive, but only this, to 
maintain him on his throne; and looking on this as 
a man disobliged, first by the rape of his mistress 
or rather wife, and now by depriving him wholly of 
her, he fear’d, might make him desperate, and do some 
cruel thing, either to himself or his old grandfather 
the offender, he began to repent him extremely of the 
contempt he had, in his rage, put on Imoinda. Besides 
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he consider’d he ought in honour to have killed her for 
this offence, if it had been one. He ought to have had 
so much value and consideration for a maid ot her 
quality, as to have nobly put her to death, and not to 
have sold her like a common slave; the greatest revenge, 
and the most disgraceful of any, and to which they a 
thousand times prefer death, and implore it; as Imoinda 
did, but cou’d not obtain that honour. Seeing there¬ 
fore it was certain that Oroonoko would highly resent 
this affront, he thought good to make some excuse 
for his rashness to him; and to that end, he sent a 
messenger to the camp, with orders to treat with him 
about the matter, to gain his pardon, and to endeavour 
to mitigate his grief; but that by no means he shou’d 
tell him she was sold, but secretly put to death: for he 
knew he should never obtain his pardon for the other. 

When the messenger came, he found the prince upon 
the point of engaging with the enemy; but as soon 
as he heard of the arrival of the messenger, he com¬ 
manded him to his tent, where he embraced him, and 
received him with joy: which was soon abated by the 
down-cast looks of the messenger, who was instantly 
demanded the cause by Oroonoko; who, impatient of 
delay, ask’d a thousand questions in a breath, and all 
concerning Imoinda. But there needed little return; 
for he cou’d almost answer himself of all he demanded 
from his sighs and eyes. At last the messenger casting 
himself at the prince’s feet, and kissing them with all 
the submission of a man that had something to implore 
which he dreaded to utter, he besought him to hear with 
calmness what he had to deliver to him, and to call up 
all his noble and heroick courage, to encounter with his 
words, and defend himself against the ungrateful things 
he must relate. Oroonoko reply'd, with a deep sigh, 
and a languishing voice, — I am armed against their 
worst efforts — For I know they will tell me, Imoinda 
is no more—and after that, you may spare the rest. 
Then, commanding him to rise, he laid himself on a 
carpet, under a rich pavilion, and remained a good 
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while silent, and was hardly heard to sigh. When he 
was come a little to himself, the messenger asked him 
leave to deliver that part of his embassy which the 
prince had not yet divin'd: And the prince cry’d, I 

permit thee -Then he told him the affliction the old 

king was in, for the rashness he had committed in his 
cruelty to Imoinda ; and how he deign'd to ask pardon 
for his offence, and to implore the prince would not 
suffer that loss to touch his heart too sensibly, which 
now all the gods cou’d not restore him, but might 
recompense him in glory, which he begged he would 
pursue; and that death, that common revenger of all 
injuries, would soon even the account between him and 
a feeble old man. 

Oroonoko bad him return his duty to his lord and 
master; and to assure him, there was no account of 
revenge to be adjusted between them: if there were, 
'twas he was the aggressor, and that death would be 
just, and, maugre his age, wou'd see him righted; and 
he was contented to leave his share of glory to youths 
more fortunate and worthy of that favour from the 
gods: That henceforth he would never lift a weapon, 
or draw a bow, but abandon the small remains of his 
life to sighs and tears, and the continual thoughts of 
what his lord and grandfather had thought good to 
send out of the world, with all that youth, that inno¬ 
cence and beauty. 

After having spoken this, whatever his greatest 
officers and men of the best rank cou’d do, they could 
not raise him from the carpet, or persuade him to 
action, and resolutions of life; but commanding all 
to retire, he shut himself into his pavilion all that day, 
while the enemy was ready to engage: and wondring 
at the delay, the whole body of the chief of the army 
then address'd themselves to him, and to whom they 
had much ado to get admittance. They fell on their 
faces at the foot of his carpet, where they lay, and 
besought him with earnest prayers and tears, to lead 
them forth to battle, and not let the enemy take 
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advantages of them; and implored him to have regard 
to his glory, and to the world, that depended on his 
courage and conduct. But he made no other reply 
to all their supplications, but this, That he had now 
no more business for glory; and for the world, it was a 
trifle not worth his care: Go (continued he, sighing) and 
divide it amongst you, and reap with joy what you so 
vainly prize, and leave me to my more welcome destiny. 

They then demanded what they should do, and whom 
he would constitute in his room, that the confusion of 
ambitious youth and power might not ruin their order, 
and make them a prey to the enemy. He reply’d, he 
would not give himself the trouble—but wished ’em to 
chuse the bravest man amongst ’em, let his quality or 
birth be what it wou'd: For, oh my friends! (said he) 
it is not titles make men brave or good ; or birth that 
bestows courage and generosity, or makes the owner 
happy. Believe this, when you behold Oroonoko the most 
wretched, and abandoned by fortune, of all the creation 
of the gods. So turning himself about, he wou'd make 
no more reply to all they could urge or implore. 

The army beholding their officers return unsuccessful, 
with sad faces and ominous looks, that presaged no 
good luck, suffer d a thousand fears to take possession 
of their hearts, and the enemy to come even upon 
them, before they would provide for their safety, by 
any defence: and though they were assured by some, 
who had a mind to animate them, that they should 
be immediately headed by the prince, and that in the 
mean time Aboan had orders to command as general; 
yet they were so dismay’d for want of that great 
example of bravery, that they could make but a very 
feeble resistance; and at last, downright fled before the 
enemy, who pursued ’em to the very tents, killing ’em. 
Nor could all Aboan’s courage, which that day gained 

h J n ii. imm0 1 rtal glor y' shame 'em into a manly defence 
of themselves. The guards that were left behind about 

tlie pnnees tent, seeing the soldiers flee before the 

enemy, and scatter themselves all over the plain, in 
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great disorder, made such outcries as rouz’d the prince 
from his amorous slumber, in which he had remain’d 
bury’d for two days, without permitting any sustenance 
to approach him. But, in spight of all his resolutions, 
he had not the constancy of grief to that degree, as to 
make him insensible of the danger of his army; and in 
that instant he leaped from his couch, and cry’d— Come, 
if we must die, let us meet death the noblest way ; and ’twill 
be more like Oroonoko to encounter him at an army's 
head, opposing the torrent of a conquering foe, than 
lazily on a couch, to wait his lingring pleasure, and die 
every moment by a thousand racking thoughts; or be 
tamely taken by an enemy, and led a whining love-sick 
slave to adorn the triumphs of Jamoan, that young 
victor, who already is enter’d beyond the limits I have 


prescrib’d him. 

While he was speaking, he suffer’d his people to dress 
him for the field; and sallying out of his pavilion, 
with more life and vigour in his countenance than 
ever he shew’d, he appear'd like some divine power 
descended to save his country from destruction: and 
his people had purposely put him on all things that 
might make him shine with most splendor, to strike a 
reverend awe into the beholders. He flew into the 
thickest of those that were pursuing his men; and being 
animated with despair, he fought as if he came on 
purpose to die, and did such things as will not be 
believed that human strength could perform; and such 
as soon inspir’d all the rest with new courage, and 
new order. And now it was that they began to fight 
indeed; and so, as if they would not be outdone even by 
their ador'd hero; who turning the tide of the victory, 
changing absolutely the fate of the day, gain d an en¬ 
tire conquest: and Oroonoko having the good fortune 
to single out Jamoan, he took him prisoner with his 
own hand, having wounded him almost to deatln 

This Jamoan afterwards became very dear to him, 
being a man very gallant, and of excellent graces, and 
fine parts; so that he never put him amongst the rank 
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of captives, as they used to do, without distinction, for 
the common sale, or market, but kept him in his own 
court, where he retain’d nothing of the prisoner but 
the name, and returned no more into his own country; 
so great an affection he took for Oroonoko, and by a 
thousand tales and adventures of love and gallantry, 
flatter’d his disease of melancholy and languishment: 
which I have often heard him say, had certainly kill’d 
him, but for the conversation of this prince and Aboan, 
and the French govemour he had from his childhood, 
of whom I have spoken before, and who was a man 
of admirable wit, great ingenuity and learning; all 
which he had infused into his young pupil. This 
Frenchman was banished out of his own country, for 
some heretical notions he held: and tho he was a 
man of very little religion, he had admirable morals, 
and a brave soul. 

After the total defeat of Jamoan's army, which all 
fled, or were left dead upon the place, they spent some 
time in the camp; Oroonoko chusing rather to remain 
awhile there in his tents, than to enter into a palace, 
or live in a court where he had so lately suffer'd so 
great a loss. The officers therefore, who saw and knew 
his cause of discontent, invented all sorts of diversions 
and sports to entertain their prince: so that what with 
those amusements abroad, and others at home, that is, 
within their tents, with the persuasions, arguments, 
and care of his friends and servants that he more 
peculiarly priz’d, he wore off in time a great part of 
that chagreen, and torture of despair, which the first 
effects of Imoinda's death had given him; insomuch as 
having received a thousand kind embassies from the 
king, and invitation to return to court, he obey’d, tho 
with no little reluctancy: and when he did so, there was 
a visible change in him, and for a long time he was much 
more melancholy than before. But time lessens all 
extremes, and reduces ’em to mediums, and uncon¬ 
cern: but no motives of beauties, tho all endeavour’d 
it, cou’d engage him in any sort of amour, though he 
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had all the invitations to it, both from his own youth, 
and others ambitions and designs. 

Oroonoko was no sooner return’d from this last con¬ 
quest, and receiv’d at court with all the joy and 
magnificence that cou’d be expressed to a young victor, 
who was not only returned triumphant, but belov’d like 
a deity, than there arriv'd in the port an English ship. 

The master of it had often before been in these 
countries, and was very well known to Oroonoko, with 
whom he had traffick’d for slaves, and had us’d to do 
the same with his predecessors. 

This commander was a man of a finer sort of address 


and conversation, better bred, and more engaging, than 
most of that sort of men are; so that he seem’d rather 
never to have been bred out of a court, than almost 
all his life at sea. This captain therefore was always 
better receiv'd at court, than most of the traders to 
those countries were; and especially by Oroonoko, who 
was more civiliz’d, according to the European mode, than 
any other had been, and took more delight in the white 
nations; and, above all, men of parts and wit. To 
this captain he sold abundance of his slaves; and for 
the favour and esteem he had for him, made him 


many presents, and oblig’d him to stay at court as 
long as possibly he cou’d. Which the captain seem’d 
to take as a very great honour done him, entertaining 
the prince every day with globes and maps, and mathe¬ 
matical discourses and instruments; eating, drinking, 
hunting, and living with him with so much familiarity, 
that it was not to be doubted but he had gain d very 
greatly upon the heart of this gallant young man. And 
the captain, in return of all these mighty favours, 
besought the prince to honour his vessel with his 
presence, some day or other at dinner, before he shou’d 
set sail: which he condescended to accept, and appointed 
his day. The captain, on his part, fail'd not to have 
all things in a readiness, in the most magnificent order 
he cou’d possibly: And the day being come, the captain, 
in his boat, richly adorn’d with carpets and velvet 
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cushions, row’d to the shore, to receive the prince; 
with another long - boat, where was plac'd all his 
musick and trumpets, with which Oroonoko was ex¬ 
tremely delighted; who met him on the shore, attended 
by his French governor, Jamoan, Aboan, and about an 
hundred of the noblest of the youths of the court: 
And after they had first carry'd the prince on board, 
the boats fetch’d the rest off; where they found a very 
splendid treat, with all sorts of fine wines; and were as 
well entertain’d, as 'twas possible in such a place to be. 

The prince having drunk hard of punch, and several 
sorts of wine, as did all the rest, (for great care was 
taken, they shou'd want nothing of that part of the 
entertainment) was very merry, and in great admiration 
of the ship, for he had never been in one before; so 
that he was curious of beholding every place where he 
decently might descend. The rest, no less curious, who 
were not quite overcome with drinking, rambled at 
their pleasure fore and aft, as their fancies guided 
'em: So that the captain, who had well laid his design 
before, gave the word, and seiz’d on all his guests; 
they clapping great irons suddenly on the prince, 
when he was leap’d down into the hold, to view that 
part of the vessel; and locking him fast down, secur'd 
him. The same treachery was us’d to all the rest; 
and all in one instant, in several places of the ship! 
were lash’d fast in irons, and betray’d to slavery. That 
great design over, they set all hands to work to hoist 
sail; and with as treacherous as fair a wind they made 
from the shore with this innocent and glorious prize, who 
thought of nothing less than such an entertainment. 

Some have commended this act, as brave in the 
captain; but I will spare my sense of it, and leave it to 
my reader to judge as he pleases. It may be easily 
guess d, in what manner the prince resented this in¬ 
dignity, who may be best resembled to a lion taken in 
a tod; so he rag’d, so he struggled for liberty, but all 
m vam: and they had so wisely manag’d his fetters 
that he could not use a hand in his defence to quit 
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himself of a life that wou’d by no means endure slavery; 
nor cou’d he move from the place where he was ty’d, 
to any solid part of the ship against which he might 
have beat his head, and have finish’d his disgrace that 
way. So that being deprived of all other means, he 
resolv'd to perish for want of food; and pleas’d at last 
with that thought, and toil’d and tir’d by rage and 
indignation, he laid himself down, and sullenly resolv'd 
upon dying, and refused all things that were brought him. 

This did not a little vex the captain, and the more 
so, because he found almost all of 'em of the same 
humour; so that the loss of so many brave slaves, so 
tall and goodly to behold, would have been very con¬ 
siderable: He therefore order’d one to go from him (for 
he wou’d not be seen himself) to Oroonoko, and to assure 
him, he was afflicted for having rashly done so unhos- 
pitable a deed, and which could not be now remedy’d, 
since they were far from shore; but since he resented 
it in so high a nature, he assur'd him he would revoke 
his resolution, and set both him and his friends a-shore 
on the next land they should touch at; and of this the 
messenger gave him his oath, provided he would resolve 
to live. And Oroonoko, whose honour was such as he 
never had violated a word in his life himself, much 
less a solemn asseveration, believ'd in an instant what 
this man said; but reply'd, He expected, for a con¬ 
firmation of this, to have his shameful fetters dismiss’d. 
This demand was carried to the captain; who return’d 
him answer, That the offence had been so great which 
he had put upon the prince, that he durst not trust 
him with liberty while he remain'd in the ship, for 
fear lest by a valour natural to him, and a revenge 
that would animate that valour, he might commit some 
outrage fatal to himself, and the king his master, to 
whom this vessel did belong. To this Oroonoko reply'd, 
He would engage his honour to behave himself in all 
friendly order and manner, and obey the command of 
the captain, as he was lord of the king's vessel, and 
general of those men under his command. 
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This was deliver’d to the still doubting captain, who 
could not resolve to trust a heathen, he said, upon his 
parole, a man that had no sense or notion of the God 
that he worshipp’d. Oroonoko then reply'd, He was 
very sorry to hear that the captain pretended to the 
knowledge and worship of any Gods, who had taught 
him no better principles, than not to credit as he would 
be credited. But they told him, the difference of their 
faith occasion’d that distrust: For the captain had 
protested to him upon the word of a Christian, and 
sworn in the name of a great God; which if he should 
violate, he would expect eternal torment in the world 
to come. Is that all the obligation he has to be just to 
his oath? (reply'd Oroonoko) Let him know, I swear by 
my honour; which to violate, would not only render me 
contemptible and despised by all brave and honest men , 
and so give my self perpetual pain, but it would be eter¬ 
nally offending and displeasing all mankind; harming-, 
betraying, circumventing and outraging all men. But 
punishments hereafter are suffer'd by one’s self ; and the 
world takes no cognizance whether this GOD have reveng’d 
’em, or not, 'tis done so secretly, and deferr’d so long : 
while the man of no honour suffers every moment the 
scorn and contempt of the honester world, and dies every 
day ignominiously in his fame, which is more valuable 
than life. I speak not this to move belief, but to shew 
you how you mistake, when you imagine, That he who 
will violate his honour, will keep his word with his Gods. 
So, turning from him with a disdainful smile, he re¬ 
fused to answer him, when he urged him to know what 
answer he should carry back to his captain; so that he 
departed without saying any more. 

The captain pondering and consulting what to do, 
it was concluded that nothing but Oroonoko’s liberty 
would encourage any of the rest to eat, except the 
frenchman, whom the captain could not pretend to 
keep prisoner, but only told him, he was secured, be- 
cause he might act something in favour of the prince, 
but that he should be freed as soon as they came to 
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land. So that they concluded it wholly necessary to 
free the prince from his irons, that he might shew 
himself to the rest; that they might have an eye upon 
him, and that they could not fear a single man. 

This being resolv’d, to make the obligation the greater, 
the captain himself went to Oroonoko ; where, after 
many compliments, and assurances of what he had 
already promis’d, he receiving from the prince his 
parole, and his hand, for his good behaviour, dismiss’d 
his irons, and brought him to his own cabin; where, 
after having treated and repos’d him a while, (for he 
had neither eat nor slept in four days before) he besought 
him to visit those obstinate people in chains, who refus'd 
all manner of sustenance; and intreated him to oblige 
'em to eat, and assure ’em of their liberty on the first 
opportunity. 

Oroonoko, who was too generous, not to give credit 
to his words, shew'd himself to his people, who were 
transported with excess of joy at the sight of their 
darling prince; falling at his feet, and kissing and 
embracing him; believing, as some divine oracle, all 
he assur’d ’em. But he besought ’em to bear their 
chains with that bravery that became those whom he 
had seen act so nobly in arms; and that they could not 
give him greater proofs of their love and friendship, 
since 'twas all the security the captain (his friend) 
could have, against the revenge, he said, they might 
possibly justly take, for the injuries sustain’d by him. 
And they all, with one accord, assur’d him, they cou’d 
not suffer enough, when it was for his repose and safety. 

After this, they no longer refus’d to eat, but took what 
was brought 'em, and were pleas'd with their captivity, 
since by it they hoped to redeem the prince, who, all 
the rest of the voyage, was treated with all the respect 
due to his birth, tho nothing could divert his melan¬ 
choly; and he wou’d often sigh for Imoinda, and think 
this a punishment due to his misfortune, in having left 
that noble maid behind him, that fatal night, in the 
otan, when he fled to the camp. 
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Possess'd with a thousand thoughts of past joys 
with this fair young person, and a thousand griefs for 
her eternal loss, he endur’d a tedious voyage, and at 
‘ last arriv'd at the mouth of the river of Surinam, a 
colony belonging to the king of England, and where 
they were to deliver some part of their slaves. There 
the merchants and gentlemen of the country going on 
board, to demand those lots of slaves they had already 
agreed on; and, amongst those, the overseers of those 
plantations where I then chanc’d to be: the captain, 
who had given the word, order’d his men to bring up 
those noble slaves in fetters, whom I have spoken of; 
and having put 'em, some in one, and some in other 
lots, with women and children (which they call picka- 
ninies) they sold ’em off, as slaves, to several merchants 
and gentlemen; not putting any two in one lot, because 
they would separate 'em far from each other; nor daring 
to trust ’em together, lest rage and courage should 
put ’em upon contriving some great action, to the ruin 
of the colony. 

Oroonoko was first seiz'd on, and sold to our overseer, 
who had the first lot, with seventeen more of all sorts 
and sizes, but not one of quality with him. When he 
saw this, he found what they meant; for, as I said, he 
understood English pretty well; and being wholly un¬ 
arm’d and defenceless, so as it was in vain to make 
any resistance, he only beheld the captain with a look 
all fierce and disdainful, upbraiding him with eyes that 
forc’d blushes on his guilty cheeks, he only cry’d in 
passing oyer the side of the ship; Farewel, sir, *tis worth 
my sufferings, to gain so true a knowledge both of you, 
and of your gods by whom you swear . And desiring 
those that held him to forbear their pains, and telling 
’em he would make no resistance, he cry'd, Come, my 
fellow-slaves, let us descend, and see if we can meet with 
more honour and honesty in the next world we shall 
touch upon. So he nimbly leapt into the boat, and 
shewing no more concern, suffer’d himself to be row’d 
up the river, with his seventeen companions. 
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The gentleman that bought him, was a young Cornish 
gentleman, whose name was Trefry, a man of great 
wit, and fine learning, and was carry’d into those parts 
by the Lord - Govemour, to manage all his affairs. 
He reflecting on the last words of Oroonoko to the 
captain, and beholding the richness of his vest, no 
sooner came into the boat, but he fix'd his eyes on 
him; and finding something so extraordinary in his 
face, his shape and mein, a greatness of look, and 
haughtiness in his air, and finding he spoke English, 
had a great mind to be enquiring into his quality and 
fortune: which, though Oroonoko endeavour’d to hide, 
by only confessing he was above the rank of common 
slaves; Trefry soon found he was yet something greater 
than he confess’d; and from that moment began to 
conceive so vast an esteem for him, that he ever after 
lov'd him as his dearest brother, and shew'd him all 
the civilities due to so great a man. 

Trefry was a very good mathematician, and a linguist; 
could speak French and Spanish ; and in the three days 
they remain’d in the boat (for so long were they going 
from the ship to the plantation) he entertain’d Oroonoko 
so agreeably with his art and discourse, that he was no 
less pleas’d with Trefry, than he was with the prince; 
and he thought himself, at least, fortunate in this, that 
since he was a slave, as long as he would suffer himself 
to remain so, he had a man of so excellent wit and 
parts for a master. So that before they had finish’d 
their voyage up the river, he made no scruple of de¬ 
claring to Trefry all his fortunes, and most part of 
what I have here related, and put himself wholly into 
the hands of his new friend, whom he found resenting 
all the injuries were done him, and was charm’d with 
all the greatnesses of his actions; which were recited 
with that modesty, and delicate sense, as wholly van¬ 
quished him, and subdu’d him to his interest. And 
he promised him on his word and honour he wou’d 
find the means to re-conduct him to his own country 
again; assuring him, he had a perfect abhorrence of so 
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dishonourable an action; and that he would sooner have 
dy’d, than have been the author of such a perfidy. He 
found the prince was very much concerned to know 
what became of his friends, and how they took their 
slavery; and Trefry promised to take care about the 
enquiring after their condition, and that he should have 
an account of ’em. 

Though, as Oroonoko afterwards said, he had little 
reason to credit the words of a backearary; yet he knew 
not why, but he saw a kind of sincerity, and awful 
truth in the face of Trefry ; he saw an honesty in his 
eyes, and he found him wise and witty enough to 
understand honour: for it was one of his maxims, A 
man of wit con'd, not be a knave or villain. 


In their passage up the river, they put in at several 
houses for refreshment; and ever when they landed, 
numbers of people would flock to behold this man: not 
but their eyes were daily entertain'd with the sight of 
slaves, but the fame of Oroonoko was gone before him, 
and all people were in admiration of his beauty. Be¬ 
sides, he had a rich habit on, in which he was taken, so 
different from the rest, and which the captain cou’d 
not strip him of, because he was forc’d to surprize his 
person m the minute he sold him. When he found his 
habit made him liable, as he thought, to be gazed at 
the more, he begged Trefry to give him something more 
befitting a slave, which he did, and took off his'robes: 
Nevertheless he shone thro all, and his osenbrigs (a sort 
of brown holland suit he had on) cou’d not conceal 
the graces of his looks and mein; and he had no less 
admirers than when he had his dazling habit on: The 
royal youth appear’d in spight of the slave, and people 
cou d not help treating him after a different manner, 

'I' As SOOn the y approached him, 
they venerated and esteemed him; his eyes insensibly 

commanded respect, and his behaviour insinuated it 

1 “ .° . e ,X er y souL s ? that there was nothing talked of 

xmf J hlS y< T£ *“5? gallant slave, even by those who 
yet knew not that he was a prince 

II—*G 841 
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I ought to tell you, that the Christians never buy 
any slaves but they give 'em some name of their own, 
their native ones being likely very barbarous, and hard 
to pronounce; so that Mr. Trefry gave Oroonoko that of 
Ccesar; which name will live in that country as long 
as that (scarce more) glorious one of the great Roman : 
for 'tis most evident he wanted no part of the personal 
courage of that Ccesar, and acted things as memorable, 
had they been done in some part of the world re¬ 
plenished with people and historians, that might have 
given him his due. But his misfortune was, to fall in 
an obscure world, that afforded only a female pen to 
celebrate his fame; though I doubt not but it had lived 
from others endeavours, if the Dutch, who immediately 
after his time took that country, had not killed, banished 
and dispersed all those that were capable of giving the 
world this great man’s life, much better than I have 
done. And Mr. Trefry, who designed it, dy'd before he 
began it, and bemoan'd himself for not having under¬ 
took it in time. 

For the future therefore I must call Orootioko Ccesar ; 
since by that name only he was known in our western 
world, and by that name he was received on shore at 
Parham House, where he was destin’d a slave. But 
if the king himself (God bless him) had come ashore, 
there cou’d not have been greater expectation by all 
the whole plantation, and those neighbouring ones, 
than was on ours at that time; and he was received more 
like a govemour than a slave: notwithstanding, as the 
custom was, they assigned him his portion of land, 
his house and his business up in the plantation. But 
as it was more for form, than any design to put 
him to his task, he endured no more of the slave but 
the name, and remain’d some days in the house, 
receiving all visits that were made him, without 
stirring towards that part of the plantation where 

the negroes were. . 

At last, he wou’d needs go view his land, his house, 

and the business assign’d him. But he no sooner came 
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to the houses of the slaves, which are like a little town 
by it self, the negroes all having left work, but they all 
came forth to behold him, and found he was that 
prince who had, at several times, sold most of 'em to 
these parts; and from a veneration they pay to great 
men, especially if they know 'em, and from the surprize 
and awe they had at the sight of him, they all cast 
themselves at his feet, crying out, in their language, 
Live, 0 King ! Long live, 0 King! and kissing his feet, 
paid him even divine homage. 

Several English gentlemen were with him, and what 
Mr. Trefry had told ’em was here confirm’d; of which 
he himself before had no other witness than Casar 
himself: But he was infinitely glad to find his grandeur 
confirmed by the adoration of all the slaves. 

Ccesar troubled with their over-joy, and over-cere¬ 
mony, besought ’em to rise, and to receive him as 
their fellow-slave; assuring them he was no better. At 
which they set up with one accord a most terrible and 
hideous mourning and condoling, which he and the 
English had much ado to appease: but at last they 
prevailed with ’em, and they prepared all their bar¬ 
barous musick, and every one kill’d and dress’d some¬ 
thing of his own stock (for every family has their land 
apart on which, at their leisure-times, they breed all 
eatable things) and clubbing it together, made a most 
magnificent supper, inviting their grandee captain, 
heir prince, to honour it with his presence; which he 
d,d - and several En S^h With him, where they all 

hS. all «, S ° me Pl^g- °‘hers dancing before 
him all the tune, according to the manners of their 

several nations and with unweary’d industry en- 

dc ™“™8 to please and delight him. ^ 

'v 111 ? they sat at meat. Mr. Trefry told Ccesar that 
J"° t ° f these young slaves were undone in love with a 
fine she-slave, whom they had had about six ninths 
on their land; the prince, who never heard the name 

., ove . w !th° u t a sigh, nor any mention of it without 
the curiosity of examining further into that tale which 
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of all discourses was most agreeable to him, asked, 
how they came to be so unhappy, as to be all undone 
for one fair slave? Trefry, who was naturally amorous, 
and lov’d to talk of love as well as any body, pro¬ 
ceeded to tell him, they had the most charming black 
that ever was beheld on their plantation, about fifteen 
or sixteen years old, as he guess'd; that for his part 
he had done nothing but sigh for her ever since she 
came; and that all the white beauties he had seen, 
never charm'd him so absolutely as this fine creature 
had done; and that no man, of any nation, ever beheld 
her that did not fall in love with her; and that she had 
all the slaves perpetually at her feet; and the whole 
country resounded with the fame of Clemerte, for so 
(said he) we have christen'd her: but she denies us all 
with such a noble disdain, that 'tis a miracle to see, 
that she who can give such eternal desires, should her 
self be all ice and all unconcern. She is adorn’d with 
the most graceful modesty that ever beautify'd youth; 
the softest sigher—that, if she were capable of love, 
one would swear she languished for some absent happy 
man; and so retired, as if she fear’d a rape even from 
the god of day, or that the breezes wou'd steal kisses 
from her delicate mouth. Her task of work, some 
sighing lover every day makes it his petition to per¬ 
form for her; which she accepts blushing, and with 
reluctancy, for fear he will ask her a look for a recom- 
pence, which he dares not presume to hope; so great 
an awe she strikes into the hearts of her admirers. 
I do not wonder (reply’d the prince) that Clemene should 
refuse slaves, being, as you say, so beautiful; but wonder 
how she escapes those that can entertain her as you can 
do: or why, being your slave, you do not oblige her to 
yield? I confess (said Trefry ) when I have, against her 
will, entertained her with love so long, as to be transported 
with my passion even above decency, I have been ready 
to make use of those advantages of strength and force 
>nature has given me : But, oh ! she disarms me with 
that modesty and weeping, so tender and so moving, that 
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I retire, and thank my stars she overcame me. The 
company laugh'd at his civility to a slave, and Ccesar 
only applauded the nobleness of his passion and nature, 
since that slave might be noble, or, what was better, 
have true notions of honour and vertue in her. Thus 
passed they this night, after having received from the 
slaves all imaginable respect and obedience. 

The next day, Trefry ask’d Ccesar to walk when the heat 
was allay'd, and designedly carry'd him by the cottage 
of the fair slave; and told him she whom he spoke of 
last night lived there retir’d: But (says he) I would not 
wtsh you to approach ; for I am sure you will be in love 
as soon as you behold her. Ccesar assured him, he was 
proof against all the charms of that sex; and that if 
he imagined his heart could be so perfidious to love 
again, after Imoxnda, he believed he should tear it from 
his bosom. They had no sooner spoke, but a little 
shock-dog, that Clemene had presented her, which she 
took great delight in, ran out; and she, not knowing 
any body was there, ran to get it in again, and bolted 
out on those who were just speaking of her: when 
seeing them, she would have run in again, but Trefry 
caught her by the hand, and cry'd, Clemene, however 
you fly a lover, you ought to pay some respect to this 
stranger (pointing to Ccesar.) But she, as if she had 
resolved never to raise her eyes to the face of a man 
again, bent eip the more to the earth, when he spoke 
and gave the pnnee the leisure to look the more at her. 
there needed no long gazing, or consideration, to ex¬ 
amine who this fair creature was; he soon saw Imoinda 
all over her; m a minute he saw her face, her shape, her 
air, her modesty, and all that call’d forth his soul with 
joy at his eyes, and left his body destitute of almost 

notVw^v, ^ th w motion - ^ for a minute knew 
rnmI h to h- ha £ a and. I believe, he had never 

h hl ? Self \ so °PP ress ' d he was with over-joy, if 
he had not met with this allay, that he oerceiv^H 

Imotnda fall dead in the hands of Trefry. This awaken’d 
h.m, and he ran to her aid, and caught her in h7s ar“s 
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where by degrees she came to her self; and 'tis need¬ 
less to tell with what transports, what exstasies of joy, 
they both awhile beheld each other, without speaking; 
then snatched each other to their arms; then gaze 
again, as if they still doubted whether they possess’d 
the blessing they grasped: but when they recover’d 
their speech, 'tis not to be imagined what tender things 
they express’d to each other; wondring what strange 
fate had brought them again together. They soon 
inform’d each other of their fortunes, and equally be¬ 
wail’d their fate; but at the same time they mutually 
protested, that even fetters and slavery were soft and 
easy, and would be supported with joy and pleasure, 
while they cou'd be so happy to possess each other, and 
to be able to make good their vows. Ccesar swore lie 
disdained the empire of the world, while he could 
behold his Imoinda; and she despised grandeur and 
pomp, those vanities of her sex, when she could gaze 
on Oroonoko. He ador’d the very cottage where she 
resided, and said. That little inch of the world would 
give him more happiness than all the universe cou’d 
do; and she vow’d, it was a palace, while adorned with 
the presence of Oroonoko. 

Trefry was infinitely pleased with this novel, and 
found this Clemene was the fair mistress of whom Ccrsar 
had before spoke; and was not a little satisfy’d, that 
heaven was so kind to the prince as to sweeten his 
misfortunes by so lucky an accident; and leaving the 
lovers to themselves, was impatient to come down to 
Parham House (which was on the same plantation) to 
give me an account of what had hapned. I was as 
impatient to make these lovers a visit, having already 
made a friendship with Cczsar, and from his own mouth 
learned what I have related; which was confirmed by his 
Frenchman, who was set on shore to seek his fortune, 
and of whom they cou’d not make a slave, because a 
Christian; and he came daily to Parham Hill to see 
and pay his respects to his pupil prince. So that con¬ 
cerning and interesting my self in all that related to 
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Ccesar , whom I had assured of liberty as soon as the 
govemour arrived, I hasted presently to the place 
where these lovers were, and was infinitely glad to 
find this beautiful young slave (who had already gain'd 
all our esteems, for her modesty and her extraordinary 
prettiness) to be the same I had heard Ccesar speak so 
much of. One may imagine then we paid her a treble 
respect; and tho from her being carved in fine flowers 
and birds all over her body, we took her to be of 
quality before, yet when we knew Clemene was Imoinda, 
we could not enough admire her. 

I had forgot to tell you, that those who are nobly 
born of that country, are so delicately cut and raised 
all over the fore-part of the trunk of their bodies that 
it looks as if it were japan’d, the works being raised 
like high point round the edges of the flowers. Some 
are only carved with a little flower, or bird, at the 
sides of the temples, as was Ccesar ; and those who are 
so carved over the body, resemble our antient Piets 
that are figur’d in the chronicles, but these carvings 
are more delicate. 

From that happy day Ccesar took Clemene for his 
wife, to the general joy of all people; and there was as 
much magnificence as the country would afford at the 
celebration of this wedding: arid in a very short time 
after she conceived with child, which made Ccesar even 
adore her, knowing he was the last of his great race. 
This new accident made him more impatient of liberty, 
and he was every day treating with Trefry for his and 
CUmene's liberty, and offer'd either gold, or a vast 
quantity of slaves, which should be paid before they 
T 1 ?°* P rov *ded he could have any security that 
he should go when his ransom was paid. They fed 

♦mViT 0 ? 1 to day promises, and delay’d him 
tui the Inrd-Govemour should come; so that he began 

to suspect them of falshood, and that they would 

delay him till the time of his wife’s delivery and make 

a slave of that too: for all the breed is theirs to 

whom the parents belong. This thought made him very 
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uneasy, and his sullenness gave them some jealousies 
of him; so that I was obliged, by some persons who 
fear’d a mutiny (which is very fatal sometimes in those 
colonies that abound so with slaves, that they exceed 
the whites in vast numbers) to discourse with Ccesar, 
and to give him all the satisfaction I possibly could: 
They knew he and Clemene were scarce an hour in a day 
from my lodgings; that they eat with me, and that I 
oblig'd ’em in all things I was capable of. I entertained 
them with the loves of the Romans, and great men, 
which charmed him to my company; and her, with 
teaching her all the pretty works that I was mistress 
of, and telling her stories of nuns, and endeavouring 
to bring her to the knowledg of the true God: But of 
all discourses, Ccesar liked that the worst, and would 
never be reconciled to our notions of the Trinity, of 
which he ever made a jest; it was a riddle he said 
would turn his brain to conceive, and one cou'd not 
make him understand what faith was. However, these 
conversations fail’d not altogether so well to divert 
him, that he liked the company of us women much 
above the men, for he could not drink, and he is but 
an ill companion in that country that cannot. So that 
obliging him to love us very well, we had all the liberty 
of speech with him, especially my self, whom he call’d 
his Great Mistress; and indeed my word would go a 
great way with him. For these reasons I had oppor¬ 
tunity to take notice to him, that he was not well pleased 
of late, as he used to be; was more retired and thought¬ 
ful; and told him, I took it ill he shou'd suspect we 
wou’d break our words with him, and not permit both 
him and Clemene to return to his own kingdom, which 
was not so long a way, but when he was once on his 
voyage he wou'd quickly arrive there. He made me 
some answers that shew'd a doubt in him, which made 
me ask, what advantage it would be to doubt? It 
would but give us a fear of him, and possibly compel 
us to treat him so as I should be very loth to behold: 
that is, it might occasion his confinement. Perhaps 
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this was not so luckily spoke of me, for I perceiv’d he 
resented that word, which I strove to soften again in 
vain: However, he assur’d me, that whatsoever resolu¬ 
tions he should take, he would act nothing upon the 
white people; and as for my self, and those upon that 
plantation where he was, he would sooner forfeit his 
eternal liberty, and life it self, than lift his hand 
against his greatest enemy on that place. He besought 
me to suffer no fears upon his account, for he could do 
nothing that honour should not dictate; but he accus’d 
himself for having suffer’d slavery so long: yet he 
charg’d that weakness on love alone, who was capable 
of making him neglect even glory it self; and, for which, 
now he reproaches himself every moment of the day. 
Much more to this effect he spoke, with an air im¬ 
patient enough to make me know he would not be long 
in bondage; and though he suffer’d only the name of 
a slave, and had nothing of the toil and labour of one, 
yet that was sufficient to render him uneasy; and he had 
been too long idle, who us’d to be always in action, and 
in arms. He had a spirit all rough and fierce, and 
that could not be tam’d to lazy rest; and though all 
endeavours were us’d to exercise himself in such actions 
and sports as this world afforded, as running, wrestling, 
pitching the bar, hunting and fishing, chasing and 
killing tygers of a monstrous size, which this continent 
affords in abundance; and wonderful snakes, such as 
Alexander is reported to have encounter'd at the river 
of Amazons, and which Casar took great delight to 
overcome; yet these were not actions great enough 
for his large soul, which was still panting after more 
renown’d actions. 

Before I parted that day with him, I got, with much- 
ado, a promise from him to rest yet a little longer with 
patience, and wait the coming of the Lord Govemour, 
who was every day expected on our shore: he assur'd 
me he would, and this promise he desired me to know 
was given perfectly in complaisance to me, in whom he 
had an intire confidence. 
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After this, I neither thought it convenient to trust 
iiim much out of our view, nor did the country who 
fear’d him; but with one accord it was advis'd to treat 
him fairly, and oblige him to remain within such a 
compass, and that he should be permitted, as seldom 
as could be, to go up to the plantations of the negroes', 
or, if he did, to be accompany’d by some that should 
be rather in appearance attendants than spies. This 
care was for some time taken, and Ccesar look’d upon 
it as a mark of extraordinary respect, and was glad 
his discontent had oblig’d ’em to be more observant to 
him; he received new assurance from the overseer, 
which was confirmed to him by the opinion of all the 
gentlemen of the country, who made their court to him. 
During this time that we had his company more fre¬ 
quently than hitherto we had had, it may not be un¬ 
pleasant to relate to you the diversions we entertain’d 
him with, or rather he us. 

My stay was to be short in that country; because 
my father dy’d at sea, and never arriv’d to possess the 
honour design’d him, (which was Lieutenant-General 
of six and thirty Islands besides the continent of 
Surinam) nor the advantages he hop'd to reap by them: 
so that though we were oblig'd to continue on our 
voyage, we did not intend to stay upon the place. 
Though, in a word, I must say thus much of it; that 
certainly had his late Majesty, of sacred memory, but 
seen and known what a vast and charming world he 
had been master of in that continent, he would never 
have parted so easily with it to the Dutch. 'Tis a 
continent whose vast extent was never yet known, and 
may contain more noble earth than all the universe 
beside; for, they say, it reaches from east to west one 
way as far as China, and another to Peru: It affords 
all things both for beauty and use; 'tis there eternal 
spring always the very months of April, May and 
June) the shades are perpetual, the trees bearing at 
once all degrees of leaves and fruit, from blooming 
buds to ripe autumn: groves of oranges, lemons. 
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citrons, figs, nutmegs, and noble aromaticks, continu¬ 
ally bearing their fragrancies. The trees appearing 
all like nosegays adorn’d with flowers of different 
kinds, some are all white, some purple, some scarlet, 
some blue, some yellow; bearing at the same time ripe 
fruit, and blooming young, or producing every day 
new. The very wood of all these trees has an in- 
trinsick value above common timber; for they are, 
when cut, of different colours, glorious to behold, and 
bear a price considerable, to inlay withal. Besides this, 
they yield rich balm, and gums; so that we make our 
candles of such an aromatick substance, as does not 
only give a sufficient light, but, as they bum, they cast 
their perfumes all about. Cedar is the common firing, 
and all the houses are built with it. The very meat 
we eat, when set on the table, if it be native, I mean 
of the country, perfumes the whole room; especially a 
little beast call’d an armadilly, a thing which I can 
liken to nothing so well as a rhinoceros; 'tis all in white 
armour, so jointed, that it moves as well in it, as if it 
had nothing on: this beast is about the bigness of a 
pig of six weeks old. But it were endless to give an 
account of all the divers wonderful and strange things 
that country affords, and which we took a very great 
delight to go in search of; tho those adventures are 
oftentimes fatal, and at least dangerous: But while we 
had CcBsar in our company on these designs, we fear’d 
no harm, nor suffer'd any. 

As soon as I came into the country, the best house 
in it was presented me, call'd St. John's Hill : It stood 
on a vast rock of white marble, at the foot of which 
the river ran a vast depth down, and not to be descended 
on that side; the little waves still dashing and washing 
the foot of this rock, made the softest murmurs and 
purlings in the world; and the opposite bank was 
adorn’d with such vast quantities of different flowers 
eternally blowing, and every day and hour new, fenc’d 
behind ’em with lofty trees of a thousand rare forms 
and colours, that the prospect was the most ravishing 
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that sands can create. On the edge of this white rock, 
towards the river, was a walk or grove of orange and 
lemon trees, about half the length of the Mall here, 
flowery and fruit - bearing branches met at the top, 
and hinder'd the sun, whose rays are very fierce there, 
from entering a beam into the grove; and the cool air 
that came from the river, made it not only fit to enter¬ 
tain people in, at all the hottest hours of the day, but 
refresh'd the sweet blossoms, and made it always sweet 
and charming; and sure, the whole globe of the world 
cannot shew so delightful a place as this grove was: 
Not all the gardens of boasted Italy can produce a shade 
to out-vie this, which nature had join’d with art to 
render so exceeding fine; and 'tis a marvel to see how 
such vast trees, as big as English oaks, could take 
footing on so solid a rock, and in so little earth as 
cover’d that rock: But all things by nature there are 
rare, delightful and wonderful. But to our sports. 

Sometimes we would go surprizing, and in search of 
young tygers in their dens, watching when the old ones 
went forth to forage for prey; and oftentimes we have 
been in great danger, and have fled apace for our lives, 
when surpriz’d by the dams. But once, above all other 
times, we went on this design, and CcBsar was with 
us; who had no sooner stoln a young tyger from her 
nest, but going off, we encounter’d the dam, bearing a 
buttock of a cow, which she had tom off with her 
mighty paw, and going with it towards her den: we had 
only four women, Ccesar, and an English gentleman, 
brother to Harry Martin the great Oliverian ; we found 
there was no escaping this enraged and ravenous beast. 
However, we women fled as fast as we could from it; 
but our heels had not saved our lives, if Ccesar had not 
laid down his cub, when he found the tyger quit her 
prey to make the more speed towards him; and taking 
Mr. Martin's sword, desired him to stand aside, or 
follow the ladies. He obey'd him; and Ceesar met this 
monstrous beast of mighty size, and vast limbs, who 
came with open jaws upon him; and fixing his awful 
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stem eyes full upon those of the beast, and putting 
himself into a very steddy and good aiming posture of 
defence, ran his sword quite through her breast down 
to her very heart, home to the hilt of the sword: the 
dying beast stretch’d forth her paw, and going to grasp 
his thigh, surpriz’d with death in that very moment, 
did him no other harm than fixing her long nails in his 
flesh very deep, feebly wounded him, but could not grasp 
the flesh to tear off any. When he had done this, he 
hollow’d to us to return: which, after some assurance 
of his victory, we did, and found him lugging out the 
sword from the bosom of the tyger, who was laid in 
her blood on the ground; he took up the cub, and with 
an unconcern that had nothing of the joy or gladness 
of a victory, he came and laid the whelp at my feet. 
We all extremely wonder’d at his daring, and at the 
bigness of the beast, which was about the height of an 
heifer, but of mighty great and strong limbs. 

Another time being in the woods, he kill’d a tyger 
which had long infested that part, and borne away 
abundance of sheep and oxen, and other things that 
were for the support of those to whom they belong’d: 
abundance of people assail'd this beast, some affirming 
they had shot her with several bullets quite through 
the body, at several times; and some swearing they 
shot her through the very heart, and they believ’d she 
was a devil, rather than a mortal thing. CcBsar had 
often said, he had a mind to encounter this monster, 
and spoke with several gentlemen who had attempted 
her; one crying, I shot her with so many poison’d 
arrows, another with his gun in this part of her, and 
another in that: so that he remarking all these places 
where she was shot, fancy'd still he should overcome 
her, by giving her another sort of a wound than any 
had yet done, and one day said (at the table) What 
trophies and garlands, ladies, will you make me, if I 
bring you home the heart of this ravenous beast, that eats 
up all your lambs and pigs ? We all promis’d he should 
be rewarded at all our hands. So taking a bow, which 
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he chose out of a great many, he went up into the 
wood, with two gentlemen, where he imagin’d this 
devourer to be; they had not past very far in it, but 
they heard her voice, growling and grumbling, as if 
she were pleas’d with something she was doing. When 
they came in view, they found her muzzling in the 
belly of a new ravish'd sheep, which she had tom 
open; and seeing her self approach’d, she took fast 
hold of her prey with her fore paws, and set a very 
fierce raging look on CcBsar, without offering to approach 
him, for fear at the same time of losing what she had in 
possession. So that Casar remain'd a good while, only 
taking aim, and getting an opportunity to shoot her 
where he design'd: 'twas some time before he could 
accomplish it; and to wound her, and not kill her, would 
but have enrag’d her the more, and endanger'd him. 
He had a quiver of arrows at his side, so that if one 
fail'd, he could be supply'd; at last, retiring a little, 
he gave her opportunity to eat, for he found she was 
ravenous, and fell to as soon as she saw him retire, 
being more eager of her prey, than of doing new 
mischiefs: when he going softly to one side of her, and 
hiding his person behind certain herbage that grew high 
and thick, he took so good aim, that, as he intended, 
he shot her just into the eye, and the arrow was sent 
with so good a will, and so sure a hand, that it stuck 
in her brain, and made her caper, and become mad 
for a moment or two; but being seconded by another 
arrow, she fell dead upon the prey. Ccesar cut her 
open with a knife, to see where those wounds were 
that had been reported to him, and why she did not 
die of 'em. But I shall now relate a thing that, possibly, 
will find no credit among men; because 'tis a notion 
commonly receiv’d with us, That nothing can receive 
a wound in the heart and live: But when the heart 
of this courageous animal was taken out, there were 
seven bullets of lead in it, the wound seam’d up with 
great scars, and she liv’d with the bullets a peat 
while, for it was long since they were shot: This heart 
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the conqueror brought up to us, and 'twas a very great 
curiosity, which all the country came to see; and 
which gave Ccesar occasion of many fine discourses, of 

accidents in war, and strange escapes. 

At other times he would go a fishing; and discoursing 
on that diversion, he found we had in that country a 
very strange fish, call’d a numb-eel (an eel of which 
I have eaten) that while it is alive, it has a quality so 
cold, that those who are angling, though with a line 
of ever so great a length, with a rod at the end of it, 
it shall, in the same minute the bait is touch'd by this 
eel, seize him or her that holds the rod with a numb¬ 
ness, that shall deprive ’em of sense for a while; and 
some have fallen into the water, and others drop d, as 
dead, on the banks of the rivers where they stood, as 
soon as this fish touches the bait. Ccesar us’d to laugh 
at this, and believ’d it impossible a man could lose his 
force at the touch of a fish; and could not understand 
that philosophy, that a cold quality should be of that 
nature; however, he had a great curiosity to try whether 
it would have the same effect on him it had on others, 
and often try’d, but in vain. At last, the sought-for 
fish came to the bait, as he stood angling on the bank; 
and instead of throwing away the rod, or giving it a 
sudden twitch out of the water, whereby he might 
have caught both the eel, and have dismiss’d the rod, 
before it could have too much power over him; for 
experiment-sake, he grasp’d it but the harder, and 
fainting fell into the river; and being still possess’d 
of the rod, the tide carry’d him, senseless as he was, a 
great way, till an Indian boat took him up; and per¬ 
ceiv’d, when they touch’d him, a numbness seize them, 
and by that knew the rod was in his hand; which 
with a paddle, (that is, a short oar) they struck away, 
and snatcht it into the boat, eel and all. If Ccesar 
was almost dead, with the effect of this fish, he was 
more so with that of the water, where he had remain'd 
the space of going a league, and they, found they had 
much ado to bring him back to life; but at last they 
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did, and brought him home, where he was in a few 
hours well recover’d and refresh'd, and not a little 
asham’d to find he should be overcome by an eel, and 
that all the people, who heard his defiance, would laugh 
at him. But we chear'd him up; and he being con¬ 
vinc’d, we had the eel at supper, which was a quarter 
of an ell about, and most delicate meat; and was of 
the more value, since it cost so dear as almost the life 
of so gallant a man. 

About this time we were in many mortal fears, about 
some disputes the English had with the Indians ; so 
that we could scarce trust our selves, without great 
numbers, to go to any Indian towns or place where 
they abode, for fear they should fall upon us, as they 
did immediately after my coming away; and the place 
being in the possession of the Dutch, they us'd them not 
so civilly as the English : so that they cut in pieces all 
they could take, getting into houses, and hanging up 
the mother, and all her children about her; and cut 
a footman, I left behind me, all in joints, and nail'd 
him to trees. 

This feud began while I was there; so that I lost 
half the satisfaction I propos’d, in not seeing and 
visiting the Indian towns. But one day, bemoaning 
of our misfortunes upon this account, Ccesar told us, 
we need not fear, for if we had a mind to go, he would 
undertake to be our guard. Some would, but most 
would not venture: About eighteen of us resolv’d, and 
took barge; and after eight days, arriv'd near an Indian 
town: But approaching it, the hearts of some of our 
company fail’d, and they would not venture on shore; 
so we poll'd, who would, and who would not. For my 
part, I said, if Ccesar would, I would go. He resolv’d; 
so did my brother, and my woman, a maid of good 
courage. Now, none of us speaking the language 
of the people, and imagining we should have a half 
diversion in gazing only; and not knowing what they 
said, we took a fisherman that liv’d at the mouth of 
the river, who had been a long inhabitant there, and 
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oblig’d him to go with us: But because he was known 
to the Indians, as trading among 'em, and being, by 
long living there, become a perfect Indian in colour, 
we, who had a mind to surprize ’em, by making them 
see something they never had seen, (that is. White 
people) resolv'd only my self, my brother and woman 
should go: so Ccesar, the fisherman, and the rest, hiding 
behind some thick reeds and flowers that grew in the 
banks, let us pass on towards the town, which was on 
the bank of the river all along. A little distant from 
the houses, or huts, we saw some dancing, others 
busy’d in fetching and carrying of water from the 
river. They had no sooner spy'd us, but they set up 
a loud cry, that frighted us at first; we thought it had 
been for those that should kill us, but it seems it was 
of wonder and amazement. They were all naked; and 
we were dress’d, so as is most commode for the hot 
countries, very glittering and rich; so that we appear’d 
extremely fine: my own hair was cut short, and I had 
a taffety cap, with black feathers on my head; my 
brother was in a stuff suit, with silver loops and 
buttons, and abundance of green ribbon. This was 
all infinitely surprizing to them; and because we saw 
them stand still till we approach'd ’em, we took heart 
and advanc’d, came up to ’em, and offer’d 'em our 
hands; which they took, and look’d on us round about, 
calling still for more company; who came swarming 
out, all wondering, and crying out tepeeme : taking 
their hair up in their hands, and spreading it wide to 
those they call’d out to; as if they would say (as indeed 
it signify’d) numberless wonders, or not to be recounted, 
no more than to number the hair of their heads. By 
degrees they grew more bold, and from gazing upon 
us round, they touch’d us, laying their hands upon 
all the features of our faces, feeling our breasts and 
arms, taking up one petticoat, then wondering to see 
another; admiring our shoes and stockings, but more 
our garters, which we gave ’em, and they ty’d about 
their legs, being lac’d with silver lace at the ends; 
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for they much esteem any shining things. In fine, we 
suffer’d ’em to survey us as they pleas’d, and we thought 
they would never have done admiring us. When Ccesar, 
and the rest, saw we were receiv’d with such wonder, 
they came up to us*, and finding the Indian trader 
whom they knew, (for 'tis by these fishermen, call’d 
Indian traders, we hold a commerce with ’em; for 
they love not to go far from home, and we never go to 
them) when they saw him therefore, they set up a 
new joy, and cry’d in their language, Oh! here s our 
tiguamy, and we shall now know whether those things 
can speak. So advancing to him, some of ’em gave 
him their hands, and cry’d. Amor a tiguamy which is 
as much as, How do you do] or, welcome friend. and * 
with one din, began to gabble to him, and ask'd, if we 
had sense and wit? If we could talk of affairs of 
life and war, as they could do? If we could hunt 
swim, and do a thousand things they use ? He answer d 
’em, We could. Then they invited us into their houses, 
and dress’d venison and buffalo for us; and, going out, 
father’d a leaf of a tree, called a sarumbo leaf, of six 
yards long, and spread it on the ground for a table¬ 
cloth ; and cutting another in pieces, instead of plates 
set us on little low Indian stools, which they cut out ot 
one entire piece of wood, and paint in a sort of Japan- 
work. They serve every one their mess on these pieces 
of leaves; and it was very good, but too high-season d 
with pepper. When we had eat, my brother and 1 
took out our flutes, and play’d to 'em, which gave em 
new wonder; and I soon perceiv’d, by an admiration 
that is natural to these people, and by the extreme 
ignorance and simplicity of 'em, it were not difficul 
to establish any unknown or extravagant religion 
among them, and to impose any notions or fictions 
upon g -em. For seeing a kinsman of mure set some 
paper on fire with a burning-glass, a tnck they had 
never before seen, they were like to have ador d him f 
a god, and begg’d he would give ein the characters or 
figures of his name, that they might oppose it against 
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winds and storms: which he did, and they held it up in 
those seasons, and fancy’d it had a charm to conquer 
them, and kept it like a holy relique. They are very 
superstitious, and call’d him the great peeie, that is, 
prophet. They shewed us their Indian peeie, a youth 
of about sixteen years old, as handsom as Nature could 
make a man. They consecrate a beautiful youth from 
his infancy, and all arts are used to compleat him in 
the finest manner, both in beauty and shape: He is 
bred to all the little arts and cunning they are capable 
of; to all the legerdemain tricks, and sleight of hand, 
whereby he imposes upon the rabble; and is both a 
doctor in physick and divinity: And by these tricks 
makes the sick believe he sometimes eases their pains, 
by drawing from the afflicted part little serpents, or 
odd flies, or worms, or any strange thing; and though 
they have besides undoubted good remedies for almost 
all their diseases, they cure the patient more by fancy 
than by medicines, and make themselves feared, loved, 
and reverenced. This young peeie had a very young 
wife, who seeing my brother kiss her, came running 
and kiss’d me. After this they kiss'd one another, and 
made it a very great jest, it being so novel; and new 
admiration and laughing went round the multitude, 
that they never will forget that ceremony, never before 
us’d or known. Casar had a mind to see and talk with 
their war-captains, and we were conducted to one of 
their houses; where we beheld several of the great 
captains, who had been at council: But so frightful a 
vision it was to see ’em, no fancy can create; no sad 
dreams can represent so dreadful a spectacle. For my 
part, I took ’em for hobgoblins, or fiends, rather than 
men: but however their shapes appear’d, their souls 
were very humane and noble; but some wanted their 
noses, some their lips, some both noses and Hps, some 
their ears, and others cut through each cheek, with 
long slashes, through which their teeth appear’d: thev 
hac ? sev .eral other formidable wounds and scars, or 
rather dismembnngs. They had comitias, or little 
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aprons before ’em; and girdles of cotton, with their 
knives naked stuck in it; a bow at their back, and a 
quiver of arrows on their thighs; and most had feathers 
on their heads of divers colours. They cry’d Amor a 
tiguame to us, at our entrance, and were pleas’d we 
said as much to them: They seated us, and gave us 
drink of the best sort, and wonder'd as much as the 
others had done before, to see us. CcBsar was marvelling 
as much at their faces, wondring how they should all 
be so wounded in war; he was impatient to know 
how they all came by those frightful marks of rage or 
malice, rather than wounds got in noble battel: They 
told us by our interpreter, That when any war was 
waging, two men, chosen out by some old captain 
whose fighting was past, and who could only teach the 
theory of war, were to stand in competition for the 
generalship, or great war-captain; and being brought 
before the old judges, now past labour, they are ask'd, 
What they dare do, to shew they are worthy to lead 
an army? When he who is first ask'd, making no 
reply, cuts off his nose, and throws it contemptibly 
on the ground; and the other does something to him¬ 
self that he thinks surpasses him, and perhaps deprives 
himself of lips and an eye: so they slash on till one 
gives out, and many have dy'd in this debate. And it’s 
by a passive valour they shew and prove their activity; 
a sort of courage too brutal to be applauded by our 
black hero; nevertheless, he express'd his esteem of ’em. 

In this voyage Casar begat so good an understanding 
between the Indians and the English, that there were 
no more fears or heart-burnings during our stay, but 
we had a perfect, open, and free trade with 'em. Many 
things remarkable, and worthy reciting, we met with 
in this short voyage; because Ccesar made it his business 
to search out and provide for our entertainment, especi¬ 
ally to please his dearly ador’d Imoinda, who was a 
sharer in all our adventures; we being resolv'd to make 
her chains as easy as we could, and to compliment the 
prince in that manner that most oblig’d him. 
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As we were coming up again, we met with some 
Indians of strange aspects; that is, of a larger size, and 
other sort of features, than those of our country. Our 
Indian slaves, that row’d us, ask'd 'em some questions; 
but they could not understand us, but shew’d us a long 
cotton string, with several knots on it, and told us, 
they had been coming from the mountains so many 
moons as there were knots: they were habited in skins 
of a strange beast, and brought along with 'em bags 
of gold-dust; which, as well as they could give us to 
understand, came streaming in little small channels 
down the high mountains, when the rains fell; and 
offer’d to be the convoy to any body, or persons, that 
would go to the mountains. We carry’d these men up 
to Parham, where they were kept till the Lord-Governour 
came: And because all the country was made to be going 
on this golden adventure, the Govemour, by his letters, 
commanded (for they sent some of the gold to him) 
that a guard should be set at the mouth of the river 
of Amazons (a river so call’d, almost as broad as the 
river of Thames) and prohibited all people from going 
up that river, it conducting to those mountains of 
gold. But we going off for England before the project 
was further prosecuted, and the Govemour being 
drown’d m a hurricane, either the design dy’d, or the 
Dutch have the advantage of it: And ’tis to be bemoan’d 
what his Majesty lost by losing that part of America. 

Though this digression is a little from my story, how¬ 
ever, since it contains some proofs of the curiosity and 

daring of this great man, I was content to omit nothing 
of his character. 

U was thus for some time we diverted him; but now 
Imoinda began to shew she was with child, and did 

but /!& h weep for the ca P tJ vity of her lord, 
her self, and the infant yet unborn; and believ’d, if it 

mnrl *° gam the Ubert y of two, ’twould be 

more difficult to get that for three. Her griefs were 

m the great heart of Ccssa r> and taking 
his opportunity, one Sunday, when all the whites were 
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overtaken in drink, as there were abundance of several 
trades, and slaves for four years, that inhabited among 
the negao houses; and Sunday being their day of 
debauch, (otherwise they were a sort of spies upon 
Ccesar) he went, pretending out of goodness to 'em, to 
feast among ’em, and sent all his musick, and order'd 
a great treat for the whole gang, about three hundred 
negroes, and about an hundred and fifty were able to 
bear arms, such as they had, which were sufficient to 
do execution with spirits accordingly: For the English 
had none but rusty swords, that no strength could 
draw from a scabbard; except the people of particular 
quality, who took care to oil 'em, and keep 'em in good 
order: The guns also, unless here and there one, or 
those newly carry’d from England, would do no good 
or harm; for 'tis the nature of that country to rust and 
eat up iron, or any metals but gold and silver. And 
they are very unexpert at the bow, which the negroes 
and Indians are perfect masters of. 

Ccesar, having singled out these men from the women 
and children, made an harangue to ’em, of the miseries 
and ignominies of slavery; counting up all their toils and 
sufferings, under such loads, burdens and drudgeries, 
as were fitter for beasts than men; senseless brutes, 
than human souls. He told ’em, it was not for days, 
months or years, but for eternity; there was no end 
to be of their misfortunes: They suffer'd not like men. 
who might find a glory and fortitude in oppression; 
but like dogs, that lov'd the whip and bell, and fawn’d 
the more they were beaten: That they had lost the 
divine quality of men, and were become insensible 
asses, fit only to bear: nay, worse; an ass, or dog, or 
horse, having done his duty, could lie down in retreat, 
and rise to work again, and while he did his duty, 
indur’d no stripes; but men, villanous, senseless men. 
such as they, toil’d on all the tedious week till Black 
Friday, and then, whether they work’d or not, whether 
they were faulty or meriting, they, promiscuously, the 
innocent with the guilty, suffer’d the infamous whip, 
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the sordid stripes, from their fellow-slaves, till their 
blood trickled from all parts of their body; blood, 
whose every drop ought to be revenged with a life of 
some of those tyrants that impose it. And why (said 
he) my dear friends and fellow-sufferers, should we he 
slaves to an unknown people ? Have they vanquished us 
nobly in fight ? Have they won us in honourable battle ? 
And are we by the chance of war become their slaves ? 
This wou'd not anger a noble heart; this would not 
animate a soldier's soul: no, but we are bought and sold 
like apes or monkeys, to be the sport of women, fools 
and cowards ; and the support of rogues and runagades, 
that have abandoned their own countries for rapine, 
murders, theft and villanies. Do you not hear every 
day how they upbraid each other with infamy of life, 
below the wildest savages ? And shall we render obedience 
to such a degenerate race, who have no one human vertue 
left, to distinguish them from the vilest creatures ? Will 
you, I say, suffer the lash from such hands ? They all 
reply’d with one accord. No, no, no ; Caesar has spoke 
like a great captain, like a great king. 

After this he would have proceeded, but was inter¬ 
rupted by a tall negroe of some more quality than the 
rest, his name was Tuscan ; who bowing at the feet of 
Ceesar, cry’d, My lord, we have listen'd with joy and 
atteivtion to what you have said ; and, were we only men, 
would follow so great a leader through the world: But 
Oh! consider we are husbands, and parents too, and 
have things more dear to us than life ; our wives and 
children, unfit for travel in those unpassable woods, 
mountains and bogs. We have not only difficult lands 
to overcome, but rivers to wade, and mountains to en¬ 
counter ; ravenous beasts of prey. -To this Ceesar 

reply’d. That honour was the first principle in nature, 
that was to be obey'd ; but as no man would pretend to 
that, without all the acts of vertue, compassion, charity, 
love, justice, and reason ; he found it not inconsistent 
with that, to take equal care of their wives and children, 
as they wou'd of themselves ; and that he did not design, 
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when he led them to freedom, and glorious liberty, that 
they shou'd leave that better part of themselves to perish 
by the hand of the tyrant's whip : But if there were a 
woman among them so degenerate from love and vertue, 
to chuse slavery before the pursuit of her husband, and 
with the hazard of her life, to share with him in his 
fortunes ; that such a one ought to be abandoned, and 
left as a prey to the common enemy. 

To which they all agreed—and bowed. After this, 
he spoke of the impassable woods and rivers; and 
convinced them, the more danger the more glory. He 
told them, that he had heard of one Hannibal , a great 
captain, had cut his way through mountains of solid 
rocks; and should a few shrubs oppose them, which 
they could fire before 'em? No, 'twas a trifling excuse 
to men resolved to die, or overcome. As for bogs, they 
are with a little labour filled and harden'd; and the 
rivers could be no obstacle, since they swam by nature, 
at least by custom, from the first hour of their birth: 
That when the children were weary, they must carry 
them by turns, and the woods and their own industry 
wou'd afford them food. To this they all assented 
with joy. 

Tuscan then demanded, what he would do: He said 
they would travel towards the sea, plant a new colony, 
and defend it by their valour; and when they could 
find a ship, either driven by stress of weather, or 
guided by providence that way, they wou’d seize it, 
and make it a prize, till it had transported them to 
their own countries: at least they should be made free 
in his kingdom, and be esteem'd as his fellow-sufferers, 
and men that had the courage and the bravery to 
attempt, at least, for liberty; and if they dy’d in the 
attempt, it would be more brave, than to live in 
perpetual slavery. 

They bow’d and kiss’d his feet at this resolution, 
and with one accord vow'd to follow him to death; 
and that night was appointed to begin their march. 
They made it known to their wives, and directed them 
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to tie their hamaca about their shoulders, and under 
their arm, like a scarf, and to lead their children that 
could go, and carry those that could not. The wives, 
who pay an entire obedience to their husbands, obey’d, 
and stay’d for ’em where they were appointed: The men 
stay’d but to furnish themselves with what defensive 
arms they could get; and all met at the rendezvouz, 
where Ccesar made a new encouraging speech to 'em, 
and led ’em out. 

But as they cou'd not march far that night, on 
monday early, when the overseers went to call 'em 
all together, to go to work, they were extremely sur¬ 
prized, to find not one upon the place, but all fled with 
what baggage they had. You may imagine this news 
was not only suddenly spread all over the plantation, 
but soon reached the neighbouring ones; and we had 
by noon about 600 men, they call the militia of the 
country, that came to assist us in the pursuit of the 
fugitives: but never did one see so comical an army 
march forth to war. The men of any fashion would 
not concern themselves, tho it were almost the common 
cause; for such revoltings are very ill examples, and 
have very fatal consequences oftentimes, in many 
colonies: But they had a respect for Ccesar, and all 
hands were against the Parhamites (as they called those 
of Parham-PUintatio?i) because they did not in the first 
place love the Lord-Govemour; and secondly, they 
would have it, that Ccesar was ill used, and baffled with: 
and ’tis not impossible but some of the best in' the 
country was of his council in this flight, and depriving 
us of all the slaves; so that they of the better sort wou’d 
not meddle in the matter. The deputy-govemour, of 
whom I have had no great occasion to speak, and who 
was the most fawning fair-tongu’d fellow in the world, 
and one that pretended the most friendship to Ccesar, 
was now the only violent man against him; and though 
he had nothing, and so need fear nothing, yet talked and 
looked bigger than any man. He was a fellow, whose 
character is not fit to be mentioned with the worst of 
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the slaves: This fellow would lead his army forth to 
meet Ccesar, or rather to pursue him. Most of their 
arms were of those sort of cruel whips they call cat 
with nine tails', some had rusty useless guns for shew; 
others old basket hilts, whose blades had never seen 
the light in this age; and others had long staffs and 
clubs. Mr. Trefry went along, rather to be a mediator 
than a conqueror in such a battle; for he foresaw and 
knew, if by fighting they put the negroes into despair, 
they were a sort of sullen fellows, that would drown or 
kill themselves before they would yield; and he advis’d 
that fair means was best: But Byam was one that 
abounded in his own wit, and would take his own 
measures. 

It was not hard to find these fugitives; for as they 
fled, they were forced to fire and cut the woods before 
'em: so that night or day they pursu'd ’em by the 
light they made, and by the path they had cleared. 
But as soon as Ccesar found he was pursu’d, he put 
himself in a posture of defence, placing all the women 
and children in-the rear; and himself, with Tuscan by 
his side, or next to him, all promising to die or conquer. 
Encouraged thus, they never stood to parley, but fell 
on pell-mell upon the English, and killed some, and 
wounded a great many; they having recourse to their 
whips, as the best of their weapons. And as they 
observed no order, they perplexed the enemy so sorely, 
with lashing ’em in the eyes; and the women and 
children seeing their husbands so treated, being of 
fearful cowardly dispositions, and hearing the English 
cry out. Yield, and live! Yield, and be pardoned! 
they all run in amongst their husbands and fathers, 
and hung about them, crying out, Yield! Yield! and 
leave Caesar to their revenge : that by degrees the slaves 
abandon’d Ccesar, and left him only Tuscan and his 
heroick Imoinda, who grown big as she was, did never¬ 
theless press near her lord, having a bow and a quiver 
full of poisoned arrows, which she managed with such 
dexterity, that she wounded several, and shot the 
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govemour into the shoulder; of which wound he had 
like to have died, but that an Indian woman, his 
mistress, sucked the wound, and cleans’d it from the 
venom: But however, he stir’d not from the place 
till he had parly'd with Casar, who he found was 
resolved to die fighting, and would not be taken; no 
more would Tuscan or Imoinda. But he, more thirsting 
after revenge of another sort, than that of depriving 
him of life, now made use of all his art of talking and 
dissembling, and besought Ccesar to yield himself upon 
terms which he himself should propose, and should be 
sacredly assented to, and kept by him. He told him, 
It was not that he any longer fear’d him, or could 
believe the force of two men, and a young heroine, 
could overthrow all them, and with all the slaves now 
on their side also; but it was the vast esteem he had 
for his person, the desire he had to serve so gallant a 
man, and to hinder himself from the reproach here¬ 
after, of having been the occasion of the death of a 
prince, whose valour and magnanimity deserved the 
empire of the world. He protested to him, he looked 
upon this action as gallant and brave, however tending 
to the prejudice of his lord and master, who would 
by it have lost so considerable a number of slaves; 
that this flight of his, shou’d be looked on as a heat 
of youth, and a rashness of a too forward courage, 
and an unconsider'd impatience of liberty, and no 
more; and that he labour’d in vain to accomplish that 
which they would effectually perform as soon as any 
ship arrived that would touch on his coast: So that if 
you will be pleased (continued he) to surrender your self, 
all imaginable respect shall be paid you ; and your self, 
your wife and child, if it be born here, shall depart free 
out of our land. But Casar would hear of no composi¬ 
tion; though Byam urged, if he pursued and went on 
in his design, he would inevitably perish, either by 
great snakes, wild beasts, or hunger; and he ought to 
have regard to his wife, whose condition requir’d ease, 
and not the fatigues of tedious travel, where she could 
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not be secured from being devoured. But Ccesar told 
him, there was no faith in the white men, or the gods 
they ador’d; who instructed them in principles so false, 
that honest men could not live amongst them; though 
no people profess’d so much, none performed so little: 
That he knew what he had to do when he dealt with 
men of honour; but with them a man ought to be 
eternally on his guard, and never to eat and drink with 
Christians, without his weapon of defence in his hand; 
and, for his own security, never to credit one word 
they spoke. As for the rashness and inconsiderate¬ 
ness of his action, he would confess the govemour is 
in the right; and that he was ashamed of what he had 
done, in endeavouring to make those free, who were by 
nature slaves, poor wretched rogues, fit to be used as 
Christians, tools; dogs, treacherous and cowardly, fit 
for such masters; and they wanted only but to be 
whipped into the knowledge of the Christian gods, to 
be the vilest of all creeping things; to learn to worship 
such deities as had not power to make them just, brave, 
or honest: In fine, after a thousand things of this 
nature, not fit here to be recited, he told Byam, he had 
rather die, than live upon the same earth with such 
dogs. But Trefry and Byam pleaded and protested 
together so much, that Trefry believing the governour 
to mean what he said, and speaking very cordially 
himself, generously put himself into Ccesar s hands, 
and took him aside, and persuaded him, even with 
tears, to live, by surrendering himself, and to name 
his conditions. Ccesar was overcome by his wit and 
reasons, and in consideration of Itnoinda: and demand- 
in" what he desired, and that it should be ratify’d by 
their hands in writing, because he had perceived that 
was the common way of contract between man and 
man amongst the whites; all this was performed, and 
Tuscan s pardon was put in, and they surrender d to 
the governour, who walked peaceably down into the 
plantation with them, after giving order to bury their 
dead. Ccesar was very much toil’d with the bustle of 
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the day, for he had fought like a fury; and what mis¬ 
chief was done, he and Tuscan performed alone; and 
gave their enemies a fatal proof, that they durst do 
any thing, and fear’d no mortal force. 

But they were no sooner arrived at the place where 
all the slaves receive their punishments of whipping, 
but they laid hands on Ceesar and Tuscan, faint with 
heat and toil; and surprizing them, bound them to 
two several stakes, and whipped them in a most de¬ 
plorable and inhuman manner, rending the very flesh 
from their bones, especially Ceesar, who was not per¬ 
ceived to make any moan, or to alter his face, only to 
roll his eyes on the faithless govemour, and those he 
believed guilty, with fierceness and indignation; and 
to compleat his rage, he saw every one of those slaves, 
who but a few days before ador'd him as something 
more than mortal, now had a whip to give him some 
lashes, while he strove not to break his fetters; though 
if he had, it were impossible: but he pronounced a woe 
and revenge from his eyes, that darted fire, which was 
at once both awful and terrible to behold. 

When they thought they were sufficiently revenged 
on him, they unty’d him, almost fainting with loss 
of blood, from a thousand wounds all over his body; 
from which they had rent his clothes, and led him 
bleeding and naked as he was, and loaded him all over 
with irons, and then rubb'd his wounds, to compleat 
their cruelty, with Indian pepper, which had like to 
have made him raving mad; and, in this condition made 
him so fast to the ground, that he could not stir, if his 
pains and wounds would have given him leave. They 
spared Imoinda, and did not let her see this barbarity 
committed towards her lord, but carry’d her down to 
Parham and shut her up; which was not in kindness 
to her, but for fear she should die with the sight, or 
miscarry, and then they should lose a young slave, and 
perhaps the mother. 

You must know, that when the news was brought 
on Monday morning, that Ceesar had betaken himself to 
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the woods, and carry’d with him all the negroes, we 
were possess’d with extreme fear, which no persuasions 
could dissipate, that he would secure himself till night, 
and then, that he would come down and cut all our 
throats. This apprehension made all the females of 
us fly down the river, to be secured; and while we were 
away, they acted this cruelty; for I suppose I had 
authority and interest enough there, had I suspected 
any such thing, to have prevented it: but we had not 
gone many leagues, but the news overtook us, that 
Ccesar was taken and whipped like a common slave. 
We met on the river with Colonel Martin, a man of 
great gallantry, wit, and goodness, and whom I have 
celebrated in a character of my new comedy, by his 
own name, in memory of so brave a man: He was wise 
and eloquent, and, from the fineness of his parts, bore 
a great sway over the hearts of all the colony. He 
was a friend to Ccesar, and resented this false dealing 
with him very much. We carry’d him back to Parham, 
thinking to have made an accommodation; when he 
came, the first news we heard, was, That the governour 
was dead of a wound Imoinda had given him; but it 
was not so well. But it seems, he would have the 
pleasure of beholding the revenge he took on Ccesar; 
and before the cruel ceremony was finished, he dropt 
down; and then they perceived the wound he had on 
his shoulder was by a venom’d arrow, which, as I said, 
his Indian mistress healed, by sucking the wound. 

We were no sooner arrived, but we went up to the 
plantation to see Ccesar; whom we found in a very 
miserable and unexpressible condition; and I have a 
thousand times admired how he lived in so much tor¬ 
menting pain. We said all things to him, that trouble, 
pity and good-nature could suggest, protesting our 
innocency of the fact, and our abhorrence of such 
cruelties; making a thousand professions and services 
to him, and begging as many pardons for the offenders, 
till we said so much, that he believed we had no hand 
L his ill treatment: but told us. He could never pardon 
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Byam\ as for Trefry, he confess’d he saw his grief and 
sorrow for his suffering, which he could not hinder, but 
was like to have been beaten down by the very slaves, 
for speaking in his defence: But for By am, who was 
their leader, their head—and shou'd, by his justice 
and honour, have been an example to 'em—for him he 
wished to live to take a dire revenge of him; and said, 
It had been well for him, if he had sacrificed me instead 
of giving me the contemptible whip. He refused to talk 
much; but begging us to give him our hands, he took 
them, and protested never to lift up his, to do us any 
harm. He had a great respect for Colonel Martin, and 
always took his counsel like that of a parent; and 
assured him, he would obey him in any thing, but his 
revenge on By am : Therefore (said he) for his own safety, 
let him speedily dispatch me ; for if I could dispatch my 
self, I would not, till that justice were done to my injured 
person, and the contempt of a soldier : No, I would not 
kill my self, even after a whipping, but will be content to 
live with that infamy, and be pointed at by every grinning 
slave, till I have compleated my revenge ; and then you 
shall see, that Oroonoko scorns to live with the indignity 
that was put on Caesar. All we could do, could get no 
more words from him; and we took care to have him 
put immediately into a healing bath, to rid him of his 
pepper, and order’d a chirurgeon to anoint him with 
healing balm, which he suffer'd, and in some time he 
began to be able to walk and eat. We failed not to 
visit him every day, and to that end had him brought 
to an apartment at Parham. 

The govemour had no sooner recover’d, and had 
heard of the menaces of Ccesar, but he called his council, 
who (not to disgrace them, or burlesque the Government 
there) consisted of such notorious villains as Newgate 
never transported; and, possibly, originally were such 
who understood neither the laws of God or man, and 
had no sort of principles to make them worthy the 
name of men; but at the very council-table wou'd 
contradict and fight with one another, and swear so 
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bloodily, that 'twas terrible to hear and see ’em. (Some 
of ’em were afterwards hanged when the Dutch took 
possession of the place, others sent off in chains.) But 
calling these special rulers of the nation together, and 
requiring their counsel in this weighty affair, they all 
concluded, that (damn ’em) it might be their own cases; 
and that Ccesar ought to be made an example to all 
the negroes, to fright ’em from daring to threaten their 
betters, their lords and masters: and at this rate no 
man was safe from his own slaves; and concluded, 
nemine contradicente, that Ccesar should be hanged. 

Trcfry then thought it time to use his authority, and 
told By am, his command did not extend to his lord's 
plantation; and that Parham was as much exempt from 
the law as White Hall ; and that they ought no more 
to touch the servants of the lord-(who there repre¬ 

sented the king's person) than they could those about 
the king himself; and that Parham was a sanctuary; 
and tho his lord were absent in person, his power was 
still in being there, which he had entrusted with him, 
as far as the dominions of his particular plantations 
reached, and all that belonged to it: the rest of the 
country, as Byatn was lieutenant to his lord, he might 
exercise his tyranny upon. Trefry had others as power¬ 
ful, or more, that interested themselves in Ccesar’s life, 
and absolutely said, he should be defended. So turning 
the governour, and his wise council, out of doors, (for 
they sat at Parham House ) we set a guard upon our 
lodging - place, and would admit none but those we 

called friends to us and Ccesar. 

The governour having remain d wounded at Parham , 
till his recovery was compleated, Ccesar did not know 
but he was still there, and indeed, for the most part, 
his time was spent there: for he was one that loved to 
live at other people's expence, and if he were a dav 
absent, he was ten present there; and us'd to play, and 
walk and hunt and fish with Ccesar: So that Ccesar 
did not at all doubt, if he once recover’d strength, but 
he should find an opportunity of being revenged on 
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him; though, after such a revenge, he could not hope 
to live: for if he escaped the fury of the English mobile, 
who perhaps would have been glad of the occasion to 
have killed him, he was resolved not to survive his 
whipping; yet he had some tender hours, a repenting 
softness, which he called his fits of cowardice, wherein 
he struggled with love for the victory of his heart, 
which took part with his charming Imoinda there: but, 
for the most part, his time was past in melancholy 
thoughts, and black designs. He consider'd, if he 
should do this deed, and die either in the attempt, or 
after it, he left his lovely Imoinda a prey, or at best a 
slave to the enraged multitude; his great heart could 
not endure that thought: Perhaps (said he) she may be 
first ravished by every brute ; expos'd first to their nasty 
lusts, and then a shameful death: No, he could not live 
a moment under that apprehension, too insupportable 
to be borne. These were his thoughts, and his silent 
arguments with his heart, as he told us afterwards: 
so that now resolving not only to kill Byam, but all 
those he thought had enraged him; pleasing his great 
heart with the fancy'd slaughter he should make over 
the whole face of the plantation; he first resolved on a 
deed, that (however horrid it first appear'd to us all) 
when we had heard his reasons, we thought it brave 
and just. Being able to walk, and, as he believed, fit 
for the execution of his great design, he begg’d Trefry 
to trust him into the air, believing a walk would do him 
good; which was granted him: and taking Imoinda with 
him as he used to do in his more happy and calmer days, 
he led her up into a wood, where (after with a thousand 
sighs and long gazing silently on her face, while tears 
gush d, in spight of him, from his eyes) he told her 
his design, first of killing her, and then his enemies, 
and next himself, and the impossibility of escaping 
and therefore he told her the necessity of dying. He 
found the heroick wife faster pleading for death, than 
he was to propose it, when she found his fix'd resolu¬ 
tion ; and, on her knees, besought him not to leave her 
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a prey to his enemies. He (grieved to death) yet 
pleased at her noble resolution, took her up, and 
embracing of her with all the passion and languish- 
ment of a dying lover, drew his knife to kill this 
treasure of his soul, this pleasure of his eyes; while 
tears trickled down his cheeks, hers were smiling with 
joy she should die by so noble a hand, and be sent 
into her own country (for that’s their notion of the 
next world) by him she so tenderly loved, and so truly 
ador’d in this: For wives have a respect for their 
husbands equal to what any other people pay a deity; 
and when a man finds any occasion to quit his wife, 
if he love her, she dies by his hand; if not, he sells her, 
or suffers some other to kill her. It being thus, you 
may believe the deed was soon resolved on; and 
'tis not to be doubted, but the parting, the eternal 
leave-taking of two such lovers, so greatly bom, so 
sensible, so beautiful, so young, and so fond, must 
be very moving, as the relation of it was to me 
afterwards. 

All that love could say in such cases, being ended, 
and all the intermitting irresolutions being adjusted, 
the lovely, young and ador'd victim lays her self down 
before the sacrificer; while he, with a hand resolved, 
and a heart-breaking within, gave the fatal stroke, 
first cutting her throat, and then severing her yet 
smiling face from that delicate body, pregnant as it 
was with the fruits of tenderest love. As soon as he 
had done, he laid the body decently on leaves and 
flowers, of which he made a bed, and conceal’d it under 
the same cover-lid of Nature; only her face he left 
yet bare to look on: But when he found she was dead, 
and past all retrieve, never more to bless him with her 
eyes, and soft language, his grief swell’d up to rage; 
he tore, he raved, he roar’d like some monster of the 
wood, calling on the lov’d name of Imoinda. A 
thousand times he turned the fatal knife that did 
the deed toward his own heart, with a resolution to 
go immediately after her; but dire revenge, which was 
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now a thousand times more fierce in his soul than be¬ 
fore, prevents him: and he would cry out, No, since 
I have sacrific'd Imoinda to my revenge, shall I lose that 
glory which I have purchased so dear, as at the price of 
the fairest, dearest, softest creature that ever Nature made ? 
No, no! Then at her name grief would get the ascendant 
of rage, and he would he down by her side, and water 
her face with showers of tears, which never were wont 
to fall from those eyes; and however bent he was on his 
intended slaughter, he had not power to stir from the 
sight of this dear object, now more beloved, and more 
ador'd than ever. 

He remained in this deplorable condition for two days, 
and never rose from the ground where he had made her 
sad sacrifice; at last rousing from her side, and accusing 
himself with living too long, now Imoinda was dead, 
and that the deaths of those barbarous enemies were 
deferred too long, he resolv’d now to finish the great 
work: but offering to rise, he found his strength so 
decay’d, that he reeled to and fro, like boughs assailed 
by contrary winds; so that he was forced to he down 
again, and try to summon all his courage to his aid. 
He found his brains turned round, and his eyes were 
dizzy, and objects appear’d not the same to him they 
were wont to do; his breath was short, and all his limbs 
surpriz'd with a faintness he had never felt before. He 
had not eat in two days, which was one occasion of his 
feebleness, but excess of grief was the greatest, yet still 
he hoped he shou’d recover vigour to act his design, 
and lay expecting it yet six days longer; still mourning 
over the dead idol of his heart, and striving every day 
to rise, but could not. 

In all this time you may believe we were in no little 
affliction for Ccesar and his wife: Some were of opinion 
he was escaped, never to return; others thought some 
accident had hapned to him: but however, we fail’d 
not to send out a hundred people several ways, to 
search for him. A party of about forty went that way 
he took, among whom was Tuscan, who was perfectly 
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reconciled to By am: They had not gone very far into 
the wood, but they smelt an unusual smell, as of a 
dead body; for stinks must be very noisom, that can 
be distinguished among such a quantity of natural 
sweets, as every inch of that land produces: so that 
they concluded they should find him dead, or some 
body that was so; they pass'd on towards it, as loath¬ 
some as it was, and made such rustling among the 
leaves that lie thick on the ground, by continual falling, 
that Ccesar heard he was approach’d: and though he had, 
during the space of these eight days, endeavoured to 
rise, but found he wanted strength, yet looking up, 
and seeing his pursuers, he rose, and reel'd to a neigh¬ 
bouring tree, against which he fix'd his back; and being 
within a dozen yards of those that advanc’d and saw 
him, he call'd out to them, and bid them approach no 
nearer, if they would be safe. So that they stood still, 
and hardly believing their eyes, that would persuade 
them that it was Ceesar that spoke to 'em, so much was 
he alter’d; they ask’d him, what he had done with his 
wife, for they smelt a stink that almost struck them 
dead? He pointing to the dead body, sighing, cry'd, 
Behold her there. They put off the flowers that cover’d 
her, with their sticks, and found she was kill’d, and 
cry'd out, Oh, monster! that hast murder'd thy wife. 
Then asking him, why he did so cruel a deed? He 
replied. He had no leisure to answer impertinent ques¬ 
tions: You may go back (continued he) and tell the 
faithless governour, he may thank fortune that I am 
breathing my last ; and that my arm is too feeble to obey 
my heart, in what it had design’d him: But his tongue 
faultering, and trembling, he could scarce end what lie 
was saying. The English taking advantage by his 
weakness, cry’d. Let us take him alive by all means. He 
heard 'em; and, as if he had reviv’d from a fainting, 
or a dream, he cry’d out. No, gentlemen, you are deceiv’d; 
you will find no more Caesars to be whipt; no more find 
a faith in me : feeble as you think me, I have strength 
vet left to secure me from a second indignity. They 
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swore all anew; and he only shook his head, and beheld 
them with scorn. Then they cry'd out. Who will ven¬ 
ture on this single man ? Will no body ? They stood 
all silent while Ccesar replied. Fatal will be the attempt 
to the first adventurer, let him assure himself, (and, at 
that word, held up his knife in a menacing posture:) 
Look ye, ye faithless crew, said he, 'tis not life I seek, 
nor am I afraid of dying, (and at that word, cut a piece 
of flesh from his own throat, and threw it at 'em,) 
yet still I would live if I could, till I had perfected my 
revenge: But, oh! it cannot be ; I feel life gliding from 
my eyes and heart; and if I make not haste, I shall fall 
a victim to the shameful whip. At that, he rip’d up 
his own belly, and took his bowels and pull'd 'em 
out, with what strength he could; while some, on their 
knees imploring, besought him to hold his hand. But 
when they saw him tottering, they cry’d out, Will none 
venture on him ? A bold Englishman cry’d, Yes, if he 
were the devil, (taking courage when he saw him almost 
dead) and swearing a horrid oath for his farewel to the 
world, he rush’d on him. Ccesar with his arm’d hand, 
met him so fairly, as stuck him to the heart, and he 
fell dead at his feet. Tuscan seeing that, cry’d out, I 
love thee, O Caesar/ and therefore will not let thee die, if 
possible ; and running to him, took him in his arms: 
but, at the same time, warding a blow that Ccesar made 
at his bosom, he receiv’d it quite through his arm; 
and Ccesar having not the strength to pluck the knife 
forth, tho he attempted it, Tuscan neither pull’d it 
out himself, nor suffer’d it to be pull’d out, but came 
down with it sticking in his arm; and the reason he 
gave for it, was, because the air should not get into 
the wound. They put their hands a-cross, and carry’d 
Ccesar between six of 'em, fainting as he was, and they 
thought dead, or just dying; and they brought him to 
Parham, and laid him on a couch, and had the chirurgeon 
immediately to him, who drest his wounds, and sow’d 
up his belly, and us’d means to bring him to life, which 
they effected. We ran all to see him; and, if before we 
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thought him so beautiful a sight, he was now so alter’d, 
that his face was like a death's-head black’d over, 
nothing but teeth and eye-holes: For some days we 
suffer’d no body to speak to him, but caused cordials 
to be poured down his throat; which sustained his 
life, and in six or seven days he recover’d his senses: 
For, you must know, that wounds are almost to a 
miracle cur’d in the Indies ; unless wounds in the legs, 
which they rarely ever cure. 

When he was well enough to speak, we talk’d to him, 
and ask’d him some questions about his wife, and the 
reasons why he kill'd her; and he then told us what 
I have related of that resolution, and of his parting, 
and he besought us we would let him die, and was 
extremely afflicted to think it was possible he might 
live: he assur’d us, if we did not dispatch him, he would 
prove very fatal to a great many. We said all we could 
to make him live, and gave him new assurances; but 
he begg’d we would not think so poorly of him, or of 
his love to Imoinda, to imagine we could flatter him 
to life again: but the chirurgeon assur’d him he could 
not live, and therefore he need not fear. We were all 
(but CcBsar) afflicted at this news, and the sight was 
ghastly: His discourse was sad; and the earthy smell 
about him so strong, that I was persuaded to leave 
the place for some time, (being myself but sickly, and 
very apt to fall into fits of dangerous illness upon any 
extraordinary melancholy.) The servants, and Trcfry, 
and the chirurgeons, promis'd all to take what possible 
care they could of the life of Ccesar ; and I, taking 
boat, went with other company to Colonel Martin’s, 
about three days journey down the river. But I was 
no sooner gone, than the governor taking Trefry, about 
some pretended earnest business, a day’s journey up 
the river, having communicated his design to one 
Banister, a wild Irish man, and one of the council, a 
fellow of absolute barbarity, and fit to execute any 
villanv, but rich; he came up to Parham, and forcibly 
took Ccesar, and had him carried to the same post 
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where he was whipp’d; and causing him to be ty’d to 
it, and a great fire made before him, he told him, he 
should die like a dog, as he was. Ceesar replied. This 
was the first piece of bravery that ever Banister did, 
and he never spoke sense till he pronounc'd that word; 
and, if he would keep it, he would declare, in the other 
world, that he was the only man, of all the whites, that 
ever he heard speak truth. And turning to the men 
that had bound him, he said, My friends, am I to die, 
or to be whipt ? And they cry’d, Whipt! no, you shall 
not escape so well. And then he reply'd, smiling, 
A blessing on thee\ and assur’d them, they need 
not tie him, for he would stand fix’d like a rock, 
and endure death so as should encourage them to 
die: But if you whip me (said he) be sure you tie 
me fast. 

He^ had leam'd to take tobacco; and when he was 
assur’d he should die, he desir’d they would give him a 
pipe in his mouth, ready lighted; which they did: And 
the executioner came, and first cut off his members, 
and threw them into the fire; after that, with an ill- 
favour’d knife, they cut off his ears and his nose, 
and bum'd them; he still smoak’d on, as if nothing 
had touch’d him; then they hack’d off one of his arms, 
and still he bore up, and held his pipe; but at the 
cutting off the other arm, his head sunk, and his pipe 
dropt and he gave up the ghost, without a groan, or 
a reproach. My mother and sister were by him all 
the while, but not suffer'd to save him; so rude and 
wild were the rabble, and so inhuman were the justices 
who stood by to see the execution, who after paid 
dearly enough for their insolence. They cut Ceesar in 
quarters, and sent them to several of the chief planta- 
tions: One quarter was sent to Colonel Martin; who 
refus d it, and swore, he had rather see the quarters 
of Banister, and the govemour himself, than those of 
Ceesar, on his plantations; and that he could govern 
lus negroes, without terrifying and grieving them with 
frightful spectacles of a mangled king. 
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Thus died this great man, worthy of a better fate, 
and a more sublime wit than mine to write his praise: 
Yet, I hope, the reputation of my pen is considerable 
enough to make his glorious name to survive to all 
ages, with that of the brave, the beautiful, and the 
constant Imoinda. 
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HENRY NEVILLE, 1620-94 

Henry Neville was the son of Sir Henry Neville, of Billingham 
in Berkshire. He matriculated at Oxford in 1635, entering 
Merton College, whence he migrated to University College, but 
after some years residence left the university without a degree 
and made a tour on the Continent. On his return to England 
in 1645, he recruited for Parliament in Abingdon. Later, as a 
strong doctrinaire republican with James Harrington and Henry 
Marten, he made himself so objectionable to Cromwell as to 
be banished from London in 1654. After Cromwell’s death, he 
was returned to Parliament for Reading, 1658. An attempt, 
which failed, was made to exclude him from Parliament on the 
score of atheism and blasphemy, with which he was charged 
in the House on February 1659, but after a long debate the 
matter was allowed to drop. In May of the same year he 
became a member of Harrington's Rota Club. In October he 
was arrested on suspicion of being implicated in the "Yorkshire 
rising,” and lodged in the Tower. But in default of evidence, 
he was released in the following year, and until his death in 
September 1694, lived in retirement. 

His bibliography is as follows: 

The Parliament of Ladies, 1647. The Ladies a Second Time 
Assembled in Parliament, 1647. News from the New Exchange, or 
the Commonwealth of Ladies, 1650. Shuffling, Cutting and Dealing 
in a Game at Piquet, 1659. The Isle of Pines, 1668. A New ana 
Further Discovery of the Isle of Pines, 1668. Plato Redivivus, 1681. 
He also published a good translation of Machiavelli’s works, 1675. 
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A way to the East Indies being lately discovered by sea, 
to the south of Affric, by certain Portugals, far more 
safe and profitable than had been heretofore; certain 
English merchants were encouraged by the great advan¬ 
tages arising from the Eastern commodities, to settle a 
factory there to the advantage of trade. And having 
to that purpose obtained the * Queen’s Royal licence, 

* Queen’s Royal licence] Queen Elizabeth would not admit 
the East India Company, at her first granting them to be a 
corporation, to transport the king of Spain's silver coins into 
the East Indies, though the merchants pressed it often, telling 
her, that her coin and stamp were not known in the East Indies, 
they thinking to get licence to send thither what silver they 
pleased. 

This most prudent Queen and her wise privy council replied, 
that for the very reason alledged, to transport the king of 
Spain’s silver to the East Indies, it was her unalterable resolution, 
not to grant the East Indies Company leave to serve the king of 
Spain’s, or any foreign Prince’s coin into India: but such silver, 
as was coined with her effigies on the one side, and the portcullis 
on the other, of the just weight and fineness of the Spanish 
pieces of eight [specimens of which sort of money, the half, 
quarter, eighth of it, may be seen in the collections of our 
antiquaries]; declaring, that, all the world over, where she gave 
her merchants leave to trade, she would be known to be as great 
a Prince as the king of Spain, and that none should presume to 
send a greater quantity of silver to the East Indies, than she, 
in her wisdom, should see fit, etc., etc., etc. T. Violet's pieces. 

Mr. Locke in his Two Treatises of Government, with wonted 
judgement and clearness, declares, that Prerogative is nothing 
but the power of doing good without a rule. 

This power of doing good without a rule apart, the most 
splendid prerogative then, with which the majesty of the British 
people have adorned their kings, is that of directing, striking 
the public monies, and stamping thereon their own effigies, 
titles, actions, for all ages. 

In what manner it has been conducted since the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, especially of late times, with what utility, 
decorum, elegancy, magnanimity, or otherwise, may, it is 
possible, on some occasion, be considered. 
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Anno Dom. 1589, 11 or 12 Eliz. furnisht out for those 
parts four ships. My master being sent as a factor to 
deal and negociate for them, and to settle there, took 
with him his whole familly, that is to say, his wife, one 
son of about twelve years of age, one daughter of about 
fourteen years, two maid servants, one negro female 
slave, and myself, who went under him as his book¬ 
keeper. With this company, on Monday the third of 
April next following, having all necessaries for house¬ 
keeping when we should come there, we embarked our¬ 
selves in the good ship called the I?uiia Merchant, of 
about four hundred and fifty tons burthen; and having 
a good wind, we on the fourteenth of May had sight 
of the Canaries, and not long after of the Isles of Cape 
Vert or Verd, where taking in such things as were 
necessary for our voyage, and some fresh provisions, 
we steering our course south, and a point east, about 
the first of August came within sight of the Island of 
St. liellen, where we took in fresh water. We then set 
our faces for the Cape of Good Hope, where by God's 
blessing we arrived, after some sickness, whereof some 
of our company died, though none of our family. 
Hitherto we had met with none but calm weather. Yet 
so it pleased God, when we were almost in sight of St. 
Laurence, an island so called, one of the greatest in the 
world, as mariners say, we were overtaken and dispersed 
by a storm of wind, which continued with such violence 
many days, that losing all hopes of safety, being out of 
our own knowledge, and whether we should fall on 
flats or rocks, uncertain in the night, not having the 
least benefit of the light, we feared most, always wishing 
for day, and then for land: but it came too soon for our 
good. For, about the first of October, our fears having 
made us forget how the time passed to a certainty, we 
about the break of day, discerned land, but what we 
knew not. The land seemed high and rocky, and the 
sea continued still very stormy and tempestuous. As 
we drew near it, perceiving no safety in the ship, which 
we looked would suddenly be beat in pieces, the Captain, 
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my master, and some others got into a long boat, 
thinking by that means to save their lives, and presently 
after, all the seamen cast themselves overboard, thinking 
to save their lives by swimming, only myself, my master’s 
daughter, the two maids, and the negro were left on 
board, for we could not swim; but those that left us, 
might as well have tarried with us, for we saw them, 
or most of them perish, ourselves now ready after to 
follow their fortune. But God was pleased to spare 
our lives, as it were by miracle, though to further 
sorrow. For when we came against the rocks, the ship 
having endured two or three blows, being now broken 
and quite foundred in the waters, we having with much 
ado gotten ourselves on the bowspright, which being 
broken off, was driven by the waters into a small creek, 
wherein fell a little river, which being encompassed by 
the rocks, was sheltered from the wind, so that we had 
opportunity to land ourselves, though almost drown'd, 
in all four persons, beside the negro. When we were 
got upon the rocks, we could perceive the miserable 
vvreck to our great terror. I had in my pocket a little 
tinder-box, and steel, and flint to strike fire upon 
occasion, which served now to good purpose, for its 
being so close, preserved the tinder dry. With this, 
and with the help of some old rotten wood which we got 
together, we kindled a fire, and dried ourselves; which 
done, I left my female company, and went to see, if I 
could find our ship’s company, that were escaped, but 
could hear of none, though I hooted, and made all the 
noise I could; neither could I perceive the footsteps of 
any living creature, save a few birds and other fowls. 
At length it drawing towards evening, I went back to 
my company, who were very much troubled for want 
of me, I being now all their stay in this lost condition. 

• C ^ rst afraid that the wild people of the country 

might find us out, although we saw no footsteps of any 
no not so much as a path, the woods round about being 
full of briars and brambles. We also stood in fear of 
wild beasts. Of such also we saw none, nor sign of any. 
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But above all, that we had greatest reason to fear, 
was to be starved to death for want of food. But God 
had otherwise provided for us, as you shall hear here¬ 
after. This done, we spent our time in getting some 
broken pieces of boards, and planks, and some of the 
sails and rigging on shore for shelter. I set up two or 
three poles, and drew two or three of the cords and lines 
from tree to tree, over which throwing some sail-cloths, 
and having gotten wood by us, and three or four sea- 
gowns, which we had dried, we took up our lodging 
for that night together. The blackmore being less 
sensible than the rest, we made our sentry. We slept 
soundly that night, as having not slept in three or four 
nights before, our fears of what happened preventing 
us, neither could our hard lodging, fear, and danger, 
hinder us, we were so overwatcht. 

On the morrow, being well refresht with sleep, the 
wind ceased, and the weather was very warm. We 
went down the rocks on the sands at low water, where 
we found great part of our lading, either on shore or 
floating near it. By the help of my company, I dragged 
most of it on shore; what was too heavy for us we 
broke, and unbound the casks and chests, and, taking 
out the goods, secured all; for that we wanted no 
clothes, nor any other provisions necessary for house¬ 
keeping, to furnish a better house than any we were 
like to have; but no victuals, the salt water having 
spoiled all, only one cask of biscuit being lighter than 
the rest was dry; this served for bread a while, and we 
found on land a sort of fowl about the bigness of a swan, 
very heavy and fat, and by reason of their weight could 
not fly, of these we found little difficulty to kill, so that 
they were our present food. We carried out of England 
certain hens and cocks to eat by the way. Some of 
these when the ship was broken, by some means 
got to land, and bred exceedingly; so that in the 
future they were a great help unto us. We found 
also, by a little river, in the flags, store of eggs, 
of a sort of fowl much like our ducks, which were 
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very good meat, so that we wanted nothing to keep us 
alive. 

The third day, as soon as it was morning, seeing 
nothing to disturb us, I lookt out a convenient place 
to dwell in, that we might build us a hut to shelter 
us from the weather, and from any other danger of 
annoyance from wild beasts, if any should find us out. 
So, close by a large spring which rose out of a high hill 
overlooking the sea, on the side of a wood, (by the help 
of an ax and some other implements, for we had all 
necessaries, the working of the sea having cast up most 
of our goods) I cut down all the straightest poles I 
could find, and which were enough for my purpose, by 
the help of the company, necessity being our master, 
I digged holes in the earth, setting my poles at an equal 
distance, and nailing the broken boards of the casks, 
chests, and cabins, and such like to them, making my 
door to the sea-ward, and having covered the top, with 
sail-clothes strain'd, and nailed; I in the space of a 
week had made a large cabin big enough to hold all 
our goods and ourselves in it. I also placed our hamocks 
for lodging, purposing if it pleased God to send any ship 
that way, we might be transported home. But it never 
came to pass, the place, wherein we were, as I conceived, 
being much out of the way. 

We having lived in this manner four full months, and 
not so much as seeing or hearing of any wild people or 
of any of our company, more than ourselves, they being 
found now by experience to be all drowned, and the 
place as we after found, being a large island, and dis¬ 
joined and out of sight of any other land, was wholly 
uninhabited by any people, neither was there any hurt¬ 
ful beast to annoy us. But on the contrary, the country 
so very pleasant, being always clothed in green, and 
full of pleasant fruits, and variety of birds, ever warm 

+ik * 1 colde ?‘ tlian ^ England in September; so 
that this place, had it the culture that skilful people 
might bestow on it, would prove a paradise. 

The woods afforded us a sort of nuts, as big as a large 
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apple, whose kernel being pleasant and dry, we made 
use of instead of bread; the fowl before mentioned, 
and a sort of water-fowl like ducks, and their eggs, and 
a beast about the size of a goat, and almost such a like 
creature, which brought two young ones at a time, and 
that twice a year, of which the low lands and woods 
were very full, being a very harmless creature and tame, 
so that we could easily take and kill them; fish also, 
especially shell-fish, which we could best come by, we 
had great store of; so that in effect, as to food we 
wanted nothing. And thus, and by such like helps, we 
continued six months, without any disturbance or want. 

Idleness and a fulness of everything begot in me a 
desire for enjoying the women. Beginning now to grow 
more familiar, I had persuaded the two maids to let 
me lie with them, which I did at first in private; but 
after, custom taking away shame, there being none but 
us, we did it more openly, as our lust gave us liberty. 
My master's daughter was also content to do as we 
did. The truth is, they were all handsome women, 
when they had clothes, and well shaped, feeding well. 
For we wanted no food, and living idly, and seeing us 
at liberty to do our wills, without hope of ever returning 
home. One of my consorts, with whom I first accom¬ 
panied, the tallest and handsomest, proved presently with 
child. The second was my master's daughter. And 
the other also not long after fell into the same condi¬ 
tion. None now remaining but my negro, who seeing 
what we did, longed also for her share. One night, I 
being asleep, with the consent of the others, my negro 
got close to me, thinking in the dark to beguile me, 
but I awaking and feeling her, perceiving who it was, 
yet willing to try the difference, satisfied myself with 
her, as well as with one of the rest. That night, although 
the first time, she proved also with child, so that in the 
year of our being there, all my women were with child 
by me; and they all coming at different seasons, were 
a great help to one another. 

The first brought me a brave boy. My masters 
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daughter was the youngest. She brought me a girl. 
So did the other maid, who, being somewhat fat, sped 
worse at her labour. The negro had no pain at all, and 
brought me a fine white girl. So I had one boy and three 
girls. The women were soon well again, and the two 
first with child again, the two last were brought to bed; 
my custom being not to lie with any of them after they 
were with child till others were so likewise; and not 
with the black at all after she was with child, which 
commonly was the first time I lay with her, which was 
in the night and not else; my stomach would not serve 
me, although she was one of the handsomest blacks 
I had seen, and her children as comely as any of the 
rest. We had no clothes for them, and therefore when 
they had suckt, we laid them in moss to sleep, and 
took no further care of them; for we knew, when they 
were gone more would come; the women never failing 
once a year at least, and none of the children, for all 
the hardship we put them to, were ever sick; so that 
wanting now nothing but clothes, nor them much 
neither, other than for decency, the warmth of the 
country and custom supplying that defect, we were now 
well satisfied with our condition. Our family beginning 
to grow large, and there being nothing to hurt us, we 
many times lay abroad on mossy banks, under the 
shelter of some trees, or such like, for having nothing 
else to do, I had made me several arbors to sleep in with 
my women in the heat of the day, in these I and my 
women passed the time away, they never being willing 
to be out of my company. 

And having now no thought of ever returning home, 
as having resolved and sworn never to part or leave 
one another, or the place; having by my several wives, 
forty-seven children, boys and girls, but most girls, and 
growing up apace; we were all of us very fleshy, the 
country so well agreeing with us, that we never ailed 
anything. My negro having had twelve, was the first 
that left bearing, so I never meddled with her more. 
My master’s daughter, by whom I had most children, 
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being the youngest and the handsomest, was most fond 
of me, and I of her. Thus we lived for sixteen years. 
Till perceiving my eldest boy to mind the ordinary 
work of nature, by seeing what we did, I gave him a 
mate; and so I did to all the rest, as fast as they grew 
up, and were capable. My wives having left bearing, 
my children began to breed apace, so we were like to 
be a multitude. My first wife brought me thirteen 
children, my second seven, my master's daughter 
fifteen, and the negro twelve, in all forty-seven. 

After we had lived there twenty-two years, my negro 
died suddenly, but I could not perceive anything that 
ailed her. Most of my children being grown, as fast 
as we married them, I sent and placed them over the 
river by themselves severally, because we would not 
pester one another. And now, they being all grown 
up and gone, and married after our manner, some 
two or three of the youngest excepted, for, growing 
myself into years, I liked not the wanton annoyances 
of young company. 

Thus having lived to the sixtieth year of my age, 
and the fortieth of my coming thither, at which time 
I sent for all of them to bring their children, and they 
were in number descended from me by these four 
women, of my children, grand-children, and great-grand¬ 
children, five hundred and forty-five of both sorts; I 
took off the males of one family, and married them to 
the females of another, not letting any to marry their 
sisters, as we did formerly out of necessity, so blessing 
God for his providence and goodness, I dismissed them. 
Having taught some of my children to read formerly, 
for I had left still the Bible, I charged it should be read 
once a month at a general meeting. At last one of my 
wives died, being sixty-eight years of age, which I buried 
in a place set out on purpose; and within a year after 
another; so I had none now left but my masters 
daughter, and we lived together twelve years longer. 
At length she died also. So I buried her also next the 
place where I purposed to be buried myself, and the 
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tall maid, my first wife, next me on the other side, the 
negro next without her, and the other maid next my 
master's daughter. I had now nothing to mind, but 
the place whither I was to go, being very old, almost 
eighty years, I gave my cabin and furniture that was 
left, to my eldest son, after my decease, who had married 
my eldest daughter by my beloved wife; whom I made 
king and governor of all the rest. I informed them of 
the manners of Europe, and charged them to remember 
the Christian religion, after the manner of them that 
spake the same language, and to admit no other, if 
hereafter any should come and find them out. 

And now, once for all, I summoned them to come to 
me, that I might number them, which I did, and found 
the estimate to contain, in or about the eightieth year 
of my age, and fifty-ninth of my coming there, in ail of 
all sorts, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-nine. 
Thus praying God to multiply them, and send them the 
true light of the gospel, I last of all dismist them; for, 
being now very old, and my sight decayed, I could not 
expect to live long. I gave this narration, written with 
my own hand, to my eldest son, who now lived with me, 
commanding him to keep it, and if strangers should 
come thither by chance, to let them see it, and take a 
copy of it if they would, that our name be not lost from 
off the earth. I gave this people, descended from me, 
the name of the English Pines, George Pine being my 
name, and my master's daughter’s name Sarah English. 
My two other wives were Mary Sparkes, and Elizabeth 
Trevor. So their several descendants are called the 
English, the Trevors, and the Phils, from the Christian 
name of the negro, which was Philippa, she having 
no surname; and the general name of the whole the 
English Pines: whom God bless with the dew of 
heaven, and the fat of the earth. Amenl 
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WILLIAM CONGREVE, 1670-1729 

Born at Bardsey, near Leeds, Yorkshire. He was the son of 
a soldier who soon after the poet’s birth was placed in command 
of the garrison at Youghal, Ireland. Congreve was educated 
at Kilkenny and Dublin, where he became a friend of Swift. 
In 1690, or shortly before, the family moved back to England, 
(Staffordshire), and it may have been there in the year 1690 
that Congreve wrote his first play The Old Bachelor, to amuse 
himself during the convalescence of an illness. In 1691 he was 
entered as a student of law at the Middle Temple. Here he 
wrote Incognita, of which, for some reason. Dr. Johnson said 
that he "would rather praise it than read it." Congreve soon 
took his place in the London of William and Mary as an author 
of rank, some of his poems appearing in Gildon's Miscellany in 

1692, and assisting Dryden in his translation of Juvenal. His 
first brilliant success was the production of The Old Bachelor in 

1693, but his second comedy The Double Dealer (1694) was not 
nearly so well received, although Dryden was as generous in 
his appreciation as ever. Love for Love, in 1695, was his second 
great success and gave Congreve a share in the profits of the 
new theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields. His next play, a tragedy. 
The Mourning Bride, although it was acted in 1697 "for thirteen 
days without interruption" and again saved the fortunes of the 
theatre, is usually regarded as an unlucky excursion into an 
uncongenial field. But Johnson, to be sure, maintained that 
the description of a cathedral in the first scene of the second 
act was superior to anything in Shakespeare. In the same year 
Congreve was violently attacked by Jeremy Collier in "A view 
of the Immorality and Profaneness of the English Stage. Con- 
greve replied with his "Amendment of Mr. Collier’s False and 
Imperfect Citations,” but Collier was thought to have had the 
best of the argument. When the Way of the World was pro¬ 
duced and coldly received in 1700, Congreve told the audience 
to their faces that they need not take the trouble to disapprove 
as he meant to write no more. In 1705 a new theatre was 
built and Congreve was Vanbrugh's colleague in management, 
but he did little except write a masque or two, which were 
never performed. From 1705 to 1714 he held various small 
state appointments. In the summer of 1728’he was dunking 
the waters at Bath with the Duchess of Marlborough and 
Gay. was injured by the upsetting of his carnage and died on 
19 January, 1729. His body was buned with great pomp m 
Westminster Abbey. While he lived he had been an acknow¬ 
ledged leader of literature, although in x 7 10 he , was nearly 
blind from cataract and had, according to Swift. squandered 
a very good constitution in his younger days. 

His bibliography is as follows: 

Collected Works, 1710. Criticisms by Johnson, Hunt, Haslitt, 
Lamb, Goss, etc. 



TO THE 

Honoured and Worthily Esteem'd 
MRS. KATHARINE LEVESON 

Madam, 

A clear wit, sound judgment, and a merciful 
disposition, are things so rarely united, that it is almost 
inexcusable to entertain them with any thing less 
excellent in its kind. My knowledge of you were a 
sufficient caution to me, to avoid your censure of this 
trifle, had I not as intire a knowledge of your goodness. 
Since I have drawn my pen for a rencounter, I think 
it better to engage where, though there be skill enough 
to disarm me, there is too much generosity to wound; 
for so shall I have the saving reputation of an un¬ 
successful courage, if I cannot make it a drawn battle. 
But methinks the comparison intimates something of 
a defiance, and savours of arrogance; wherefore since 
I am conscious to my self of a fear which I cannot 
put off, let me use the policy of cowards and lay this 
novel unarm’d, naked and shivering at your feet, so 
that if it should want merit to challenge protection, 
yet, as an object of charity, it may move compassion. 
It has been some diversion to me to write it; I wish 
it may prove such to you when you have an hour to 
throw away in reading of it: but this satisfaction I 
have at least beforehand, that in its greatest failings it 
may fly for pardon to that indulgence which you owe 
to the weakness of your friend; a title which I am proud 
you have thought me worthy of and which I thinV can 
alone be superior to that 

Your most humble and Obliged Servant 

CLEOPHIL. 
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THE PREFACE TO THE READER 


Reader, 

Some authors are so fond of a preface, that they 
will write one though there be nothing more in it than 
an apology for its self. But to show thee that I am not 
one of those, I will make no apology for this, but do tell 
thee that I think it necessary to be prefix’d to this 
trifle, to prevent thy overlooking some little pains 
which I have taken in the composition of the following 
story. Romances are generally composed of the con¬ 
stant loves and invincible courages of hero’s, heroins, 
kings and queens, mortals of the first rank, and so 
forth; where lofty language, miraculous contingencies 
and impossible performances, elevate and surprize the 
reader into a giddy delight, which leaves him flat upon 
the ground whenever he gives of, and vexes him to 
think how he had suffer'd himself to be pleased and 
transported, concern’d and afflicted at the several 
passages which he has read, viz . these knights success 
to their damosels misfortunes, and such like, when he 
is forced to be very well convinced that 'tis all a lye. 
Novels are of a more familiar nature; come near us, and 
represent to us intrigues in practice, delight us with 
accidents and odd events, but not such as are wholly 
unusual or unpresidented, such which not being so 
distant from our belief bring also the pleasure nearer 
us. Romances give more of wonder, novels more 
delight. And with reverence be it spoken, and the 
parallel kept at a due distance, there is something of 
equality in the proportion which they bear in reference 
to one another, with that between comedy and tragedy; 
but the drama is the long extracted from romance and 
history: ’tis the mid-wife to industry, and brings forth 
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alive the conceptions of the brain. Minerva walks 
upon the stage before us, and we are more assured of 
the real presence of wit when it is delivered viva voce — 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 

Quam quae sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et quae 

Ipse sibi tradit spectator.- 

Horace. 

Since all traditions must indisputably give place to 
the drama, and since there is no possibility of giving 
that life to the writing or repetition of a story which 
it has in the action, I resolved in another beauty to 
imitate dramatick writing, namely, in the design, con¬ 
texture and result of the plot. I have not observed 
it before in a novel. Some I have seen begin with an 
unexpected accident, which has been the only sur¬ 
prizing part of the story, cause enough to make the 
sequel look flat, tedious and insipid; for 'tis but reason¬ 
able the reader should expect it not to rise, at least to 
keep upon a level in the entertainment; for so he may 
be kept on in hopes that at some time or other it may 
mend; but the 'tother is such a balk to a man, ’tis 
carrying him up stairs to show him the dining-room, 
and after forcing him to make a meal in the kitchin. 
This I have not only endeavoured to avoid, but also 
have used a method for the contrary purpose. The 
design of the novel is obvious, after the first meeting 
of Aurelian and Hippolito with Incognita and Leonora, 
and the difficulty is in bringing it to pass, maugre all 
apparent obstacles, within the compass of two days. 
How many probable casualties intervene in opposition 
to the main design, viz. of marrying two couple so oddly 
engaged in an intricate amour, I leave the reader at 
his leisure to consider: As also whether every obstacle 
does not in the progress of the story act as subservient 
to that purpose, which at first it seems to oppose. In 
a comedy this would be called the unity of action, 
here it may pretend to no more than an unity of con- 
trivance. The scene is continued in Florence from the 
commencement of the amour; and the time from first 
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to last is but three days. If there be any thing more 
in particular resembling the copy which I imitate (as 
the curious reader will soon perceive) I leave it to 
show it self, being very well satisfy'd how much more 
proper it had been for him to have found out this him¬ 
self, than for me to prepossess him with an opinion of 
something extraordinary in an essay began and finished 
in the idler hours of a fortnight's time: For I can only 
esteem it a laborious idleness, which is parent to so in¬ 
considerable a birth. I have gratified the bookseller 
in pretending an occasion for a preface; the other two 
persons concern’d are the reader and my self, and if 
he be but pleased with what was produced for that 
end, my satisfaction follows of course, since it will be 
proportion’d to his approbation or dislike. 
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INCOGNITA: 

OR 

LOVE AND DUTY RECONCIL’D 


Aurelian was the only son to a principal gentleman 
of Florence. The indulgence of his father prompted, 
and his wealth enabled him, to bestow a generous 
education upon him, whom he now began to look upon 
as the type of himself; an impression he had made in 
the gayety and vigour of his youth, before the rust 
of age had debilitated and obscur'd the splendour of 
the original: He was sensible, that he ought not to 
be sparing in the adornment of him, if he had resolu¬ 
tion to beautifie his own memory. Indeed Don Fabio 
(for so was the old gentleman call’d) has been observ’d 
to have fix’d his eyes upon Aurelian, when much 
company has been at table, and have wept through 
earnestness of intention, if nothing hapned to divert the 
object; whether it were for regret, at the recollection 
of his former self, or for the joy he conceiv'd in being, 
as it were, reviv’d in the person of his son, I never 
took upon me to enquire, but suppos’d it might be 
sometimes one, and sometimes both together. 

Aurelian, at the age of eighteen years, wanted 
nothing (but a beard) that the most accomplished 
cavalier in Florence could pretend to: He had been 
educated from twelve years old at Siena, where it 
seems his father kept a receiver, having a large income 
from the rents of several houses in that town. Don 
Fabio gave his servant orders, that Aurelian should 
not be stinted in his expences, when he came up to 
years of discretion. By which means he was enabled, 
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not only to keep company with, but also to confer 
many obligations upon strangers of quality, and 
gentlemen who travelled from other countries into 
Italy, of which Siena never wanted store, being a town 
most delightfully situate, upon a noble hill, and very 
well suiting with strangers at first, by reason of the 
agreeableness and purity of the ar: There also is the 
quaintness and delicacy of the Italiayi tongue most 
likely to be learned, there being many publick pro¬ 
fessors of it in that place; and indeed the very vulgar 
of Siena do express themselves with an easiness and 
sweetness surprizing, and even grateful to their ears 
who understand not the language. 

Here Aurelian contracted an acquaintance with 
persons of worth of several countries, but among the 
rest an intimacy with a gentleman of quality of Spain, 
and nephew to the archbishop of Toledo, who had so 
wrought himself into the affections of Aurelian, thro' 
a conformity of temper, an equality in years, and 
something of resemblance in feature and proportion, 
that he look'd upon him as his second self. Hippolito, 
on the other hand, was not ungrateful in return of 
friendship, but thought himself either alone or in ill 
company, if Aurelian were absent: But his uncle 
having sent him to travel, under the conduct of a 
governour, and the two years which Emitted his stay 
at Siena being expired, he was put in mind of his 
departure. 

His friend grew melancholy at the news, but con¬ 
sidering that Hippolito had never seen Florence, he 
easily prevailed with him to make his first journey 
thither, whither he would accompany him, and perhaps 
prevail with his father to do the like throughout his 
travels. 

They accordingly set out, but not being able easily to 
reach Florence the same night, they rested a league or 
two short, at a villa of the great duke’s called Poggio 
Imperiale, where they were informed by some of his 
highness's servants. That the nuptials of Donna 
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Catharina (near kinswoman to the great duke) and 
Don Ferdinand de Roveri were to be solemnized the 
next day, and that extraordinary preparations had been 
making for some time past, to illustrate the solemnity 
with balls and masques, and other divertisements. that 
a tilting had been proclaim’d, and to that purpose 
scaffolds erected around the spacious court, before the 
church Di Sancta Croce, where were usually seen all 
cavalcades and shews, performed by assemblies of the 
young nobility; That all mechamcks and tradesmen 
were forbidden to work or expose any goods to sale 
for the space of three days; during which time all 
persons should be entertain’d at the great duke’s cost; 
and publick provision was to be made for the setting 
forth and furnishing a multitude of tables, with enter¬ 
tainment for all comers and goers, and several houses 
appointed for that use in all streets. 

This account alarm’d the spirits of our young 
travellers, and they were overjoy’d at the prospect of 
pleasures they foresaw. Aurelian could not contain 
the satisfaction he conceiv’d in the welcome fortune 
had prepar’d for his dear Hippolito. In short, they 
both remembred so much of the pleasing relation had 
been made them, that they forgot to sleep, and were 
up as soon as it was light, pounding at poor Signior 
Claudio's door (so was Hippolito's govemour call’d) to 
rouse him , that no time might be lost till they were 
arriv’d at Florence, where they would furnish them¬ 
selves with disguises and other accoutrements necessary 
for the prosecution of their design of sharing in the 
publick merriment; the rather were they for going so 
early because Aurelian did not think fit to publish his 
being in the town for a time, least his father knowing 
of it, might give some restraint to that loose they 
design’d themselves. 

Before sun rise they entred Florence at Porta Romana, 
attended only by two servants, the rest being left 
behind to avoid notice; but, alas! they needed not to 
have used half that caution; for early as it was, the 
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streets were crowded with all sorts of people passing 
to and fro, and every man employ’d in something 
relating to the diversions to come; so that no notice 
was taken of any body; a marquess and his train might 
have pass’d by as unregarded as a single fachin or 
cobler. Not a window in the streets but echoed the 
tuning of a lute or thrumming of a gitarr: For, by the 
way, the inhabitants of Florence are strangely addicted 
to the love of musick, insomuch that scarce their children 
can go, before they can scratch some instrument or 
other. It was no unpleasing spectacle to our cavaliers 
(who, seeing they were not observ’d, resolved to make 
observations) to behold the diversity of figures and 
postures of many of these musicians. Here you should 
have an affected vallet, who mimick'd the behaviour 
of his master, leaning carelessly against the window, 
with his head on one side, in a languishing posture, 
whining, in a low, mournful voice, some dismal com¬ 
plaint; while, from his sympathizing theorbo, issued a 
base no less doleful to the hearers. In opposition to 
him was set up perhaps a cobler, with a wretched 
skeleton of a gitarr, battered and waxed together by 
his own industry, and who with three strings out of 
tune, and his own tearing hoarse voice, would rack 
attention from the neighbourhood, to the great affliction 
of many more moderate practitioners, who, no doubt, 
were full as desirous to be heard. By this time Aurelians 
servant had taken a lodging and was returned, to give 
his master an account of it. The cavaliers grown 
weary of that ridiculous entertainment, which was 
diverting at first sight, retired whither the lacquey 
conducted them; who, according to their, directions, 
had sought out one of the most obscure streets in the 
city. All that day, to the evening, was spent in sending 
from one brokers shop to another, to furnish them with 
habits, since they had not time to make any new. 

There was, it happened, but one to be got rich 
enough to please our young gentlemen, so many were 
taken up upon this occasion. While they were in 
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dispute and complimenting one another, ( Aurelian pro¬ 
testing that Hippolito should wear it, and he, on tother 
hand, forswearing it as bitterly) a servant of Hippolito's 
came up and ended the controversy; telling them, That 
he had met below with the vallet de chambre of a 
gentleman, who was one of the greatest gallants about 
the town, but was at this time in such a condition he 
could not possibly be at the entertainment; whereupon 
the vallet had designed to dress himself up in his 
master’s apparel, and try his talent at court; which 
he hearing, told him he would inform him how he 
might bestow the habit for some time much more to 
his profit if not to his pleasure, and so acquainted him 
with the occasion his master had for it. Hippolito sent 
for the fellow up, who was not so fond of his design as 
not to be bought off it, but upon having his own demand 
granted for the use of it, brought it; it was very rich, 
and upon tryal, as fit for Hippolito as if it had been 
made for him. The ceremony was performed in the 
morning, in the great dome, with all magnificence corre¬ 
spondent to the wealth of the great duke, and the 
esteem he had for the noble pair. The next morning 
was to be a tilting, and the same night a masquing 
ball at court. To omit the description of the universal 
joy, (that had diffus’d it self through all the conduits 
of wine, which convey’d it in large measures to the 
people) and only relate those effects of it which concern 
our present adventurers: You must know, that about 
the fall of the evening, and at that time when the 
(equilibrium of day and night, for some time, holds the 
air in a gloomy suspence between an unwillingness to 
leave the light, and a natural impulse into the dominion 
of darkness. About this time our heroes, shall I say 
sally’d or slunk out of their lodgings, and steer'd 
toward the great palace, whither, before they were 
arriv'd, such a prodigious number of torches were on 
fire, that the day, by help of these auxiliary forces, 
seem’d to continue its dominion; the owls and bats 
apprehending their mistake in counting the hours, 
11—*1 
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retir’d again to a convenient darkness; for madam 
Night was no more to be seen than she was to be heard; 
and the chymists were of opinion. That her fuliginous 
damps rarefy’d by the abundance of flame, were 
evaporated. 

Now the reader I suppose to be upon thorns at this 
and the like impertinent digressions, but let him alone 
and he’ll come to himself; at which time I think fit to 
acquaint him, that when I digress, I am at that time 
writing to please my self; when I continue the thread 
of the story, I write to please him; supposing him a 
reasonable man, I conclude him satisfied to allow me 
this liberty, and so I proceed. 

If our cavaliers were dazled at the splendour they 
beheld without doors, what surprize, think you, must 
they be in, when entering the palace they found even 
the lights there to be but so many foils to the bright 
eyes that flash’d upon ’em at every turn. 

A more glorious troop no occasion ever assembled; 
all the fair of Florence, with the most accomplished 
cavaliers, were present; and however nature had been 
partial in bestowing on some better faces than others, 
art was alike indulgent to all, and industriously supplyed 
those defects she had left, giving some addition also 
to her greatest excellencies. Every body appear d 
well shap'd, as it is to be supposed, none who were 
conscious to themselves of any visible deformity would 
presume to come thither. Their apparel was equally 
glorious, though each differing in fancy. In short, our 
strangers were so well bred, as to conclude from these 
apparent perfections, that there was not a masque 
which did not at least hide the face of a cherubim. 
Perhaps the ladies were not behind hand in return of 
a favourable opinion of them: for they were both well 
dress’d, and had something inexpressibly pleasing in 
their air and mein, different from other people, and 
indeed differing from one another. They fancy’d that 
while they stood together they were more particularly 
taken notice of than any in the room, and being un- 
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willing to be taken for strangers, which they thought 
they were, by reason of some whispering they observed 
near them: They agreed upon an hour of meeting after 
the company should be broke up, and so separately 
mingled with the thickest of the assembly. Aurclian 
had fixed his eye upon a lady whom he had observ d 
to have been a considerable time in close whisper with 
another woman; he expected with great impatience the 
result of that private conference, that he might have 
an opportunity of engaging the lady whose person was 
so agreeable to him. At last he perceived they were 
broke off, and the ’tother lady seem’d to have taken 
her leave. He had taken no small pains in the mean 
time to put himself in a posture to accost the lady, 
which, no doubt, he had happily performed had he not 
been interrupted; but scarce had he acquitted himself 
of a preliminary bow (and which, I have heard him say. 
was the lowest that ever he made) and had just opened 
his lips to deliver himself of a small complement, 
which, nevertheless he was very big with, when he 
unluckily miscarried, by the interposal of the same 
lady, whose departure, not long before, he had so 
zealously pray’d for: but, as providence would have 
it, there was only some very small matter forgot, which 
was recover’d in a short whisper. The coast being 
again cleared, he took heart and bore up, and striking 
sail, repeated his ceremony to the lady; who, having 
obligingly returned it, he accosted her in these or the 
like words: 


“If I do not usurp a priviledge reserved for some 
one more happy in your acquaintance, may I presume. 
Madam, to entreat (for a while) the favour of your 
conversation, at least till the arrival of whom you 


expect, provided you are not tired of me before; for 
then upon the least intimation of uneasiness, I will not 
fail of doing my self the violence to withdraw for your 
release.” The lady made him answer, she did not 


expect any body; by which he might imagine her con¬ 
versation not of value to be bespoke, and to afford it 
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him, were but farther to convince him to her own cost. 
He reply’d, “She had already said enough to convince 
him of something he heartily wish’d might not be to 
his cost in the end." She pretended not to understand 
him; but told him, "If he already found himself grieved 
with her conversation, he would have sufficient reason 
to repent the rashness of his first demand before they 
had ended: for that now she intended to hold discourse 
with him on purpose to punish his unadvisedness, in 
presuming upon a person whose dress and mien might 
not (may be) be disagreeable to have wit.’’ “I must 
confess (reply’d Aurelian) my self guilty of a presump¬ 
tion, and willingly submit to the punishment you 
intend: and though it be an aggravation of a crime to 
persevere in its justification, yet I cannot help defending 
an opinion in which now I am more confirm’d, that 
probable conjectures may be made of the ingenious 
disposition of the mind, from the fancy and choice of 
apparel." “The humour I grant ye (said the lady) or 
constitution of the person whether melancholick or 
brisk; but I should hardly pass my censure upon so 
slight an indication of wit: for there is your brisk 
fool as well as your brisk man of sense, and so of 
the melancholick. I confess 'tis possible a fool may 
reveal himself by his dress, in wearing something 
extravagantly singular and ridiculous, or in preposterous 
suiting of colours; but a decency of habit (which is 
all that men of best sense pretend to) may be acquired 
by custom and example, without putting the person to 
a superfluous expence of wit for the contrivance; and 
though there should be occasion for it, few are so un¬ 
fortunate in their relations and acquaintance not to 
have some friend capable of giving them advice, if 
they are not too ignorantly conceited to ask it.” Aureltan 
was so pleased with the easiness and smartness of her 
expostulation, that he forgot to make a reply, when 
she seem’d to expect it; but being a woman of a quick 
apprehension, and justly sensible of her own perfec¬ 
tions, she soon perceived he did not grudge his atten- 
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tion. However she had a mind to put it upon him to 
turn the discourse, so went on upon the same subject. 
“Signior (said she) I have been looking round me, and 
by your maxim I cannot discover one fool in the com¬ 
pany; for they are all well drest.” This was spoken 
with an air of rallery that awakened the cavalier, who 
immediately made answer: “ ’Tis true, Madam, we sec 
there may be as much variety of good fancies as of 
faces, yet there may be many of both kinds borrowed 
and adulterate if inquired into; and as you were pleased 
to observe, the invention] may be foreign to the person 
who puts it in practice; and as good an opinion as I 
have of an agreeable dress, I should be loath to answer 
for the wit of all about us." "I believe you (says the 
lady) and hope you are convinced of your error, since 
you must allow it impossible to tell who of all this 
assembly did or did not make choice of their own 
apparel.” ‘ ‘Not all (said Aurelian) there is an ungainess 
in some which betrays them. Look ye there” (says he) 
pointing to a lady who stood playing with the tassels 
of her girdle, “ I dare answer for that lady, though she 
be very well dress'd, 'tis more than she knows.” His 
fair unknown could not forbear laughing at his par¬ 
ticular distinction, and freely told him, he had indeed 
light upon one who knew as little as any body in the 
room, her self excepted. “Ah! Madam, (reply’d A urelian) 
you know every thing in the world but your own per¬ 
fections, and you only know not those, because 'tis the 
top of perfection not to know them.” “How? (reply’d 
the lady) I thought it had been the extremity of know¬ 
ledge to know ones self.” Aurelian had a little over¬ 
strain’d himself in that complement, and I am of 
opinion would have been puzzl’d to have brought him¬ 
self off readily: but by good fortune the musick came 
into the room and gave him an opportunity to seem 
to decline an answer, because the company prepared 
to dance: he only told her he was too mean a conquest 
for her wit who was already a slave to the charms of 
her person. She thanked him for his complement, and 
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briskly told him she ought to have made him a return 
in praise of his wit, but she hoped he was a man more 
happy than to be dissatisfy’d with any of his own 
endowments; and if it were so, that he had not a just 
opinion of himself, she knew her self incapable of 
saying any thing to beget one. Aurelian did not know 
well what to make of this last reply; for he always 
abhor'd any thing that was conceited, with which this 
seem’d to reproach him. But however modest he had 
been heretofore in his own thoughts, yet never was he 
so distrustful of his good behaviour as now, being rally’d 
so by a person whom he took to be of judgment: Yet 
he resolved to take no notice, but with an air un¬ 
concerned and full of good humour entreated her to 
dance with him: She promised him to dance with no 
body else, nor I believe had she inclination; for not¬ 
withstanding her tartness, she was upon equal terms 
with him as to the liking of each others person and 
humour, and only gave those little hints to try his 
temper; there being certainly no greater sign of folly 
and ill breeding, than to grow serious and concerned 
at any thing spoken in raUery: For his part, he was 
strangely and insensibly fallen in love with her shape, 
wit and air; which, together with a white hand, he 
had seen (perhaps not accidentally) were enough to have 
subdued a more stubborn heart than ever he was master 
of; and for her face, which he had not seen, he bestowed 
upon her the best his imagination could furnish him 
with. I should by right now describe her dress, which 
was extreamly agreeable and rich, but 'tis possible I 
might err in some material pin or other, in the sticking 
of which may be the whole grace of the drapery de¬ 
pended. Well, they danced several times together, and 
no less to the satisfaction of the whole company, than 
of themselves; for at the end of each dance, some 
publick note of applause or other was given to the 
graceful couple. 

Aurelian was amaz’d, that among all that danced or 
stood in view he could not see Hippolito ; but concluding 
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that he had met with some pleasing conversation, and 
was withdrawn to some retired part of the room, he 
forbore his search till the mirth of that night should 
be over, and the company ready to break up, where 
we will leave him for a while, to see what became of 
his adventurous friend. 

Hippolito, a little after he had parted with Aureltan, 
was got among a knot of ladies and cavaliers, who 
were looking upon a large gold cup set with jewels, in 
which his royal highness had drank to the prosperity 
of the new married couple at dinner, and which after¬ 
ward he presented to his cousin Donna Catharina. He 
among the rest was very intent, admiring the richness, 
workmanship, and beauty of the cup, when a lady 
came behind him and pulling him by the elbow, made 
a sign she would speak with him; Hippolito, who knew 
himself an utter stranger to Florence and every body 
in it, immediately guessed she had mistaken him for 
her acquaintance, as indeed it happened; however he 
resolved not to discover himself till he should be assured 
of it; having followed her into a set window remote 
from company, she address'd her self to him in this 
manner: “Signior Don Lorenzo (said she) I am over¬ 
joy’d to see you are so speedily recovered of your 
wounds, which by report were much more dangerous 
than to have suffered your coming abroad so soon; but 
I must accuse you of great indiscretion, in appearing 
in a habit which so many must needs remember you to 
have worn upon the like occasion not long ago, I mean 
at the marriage of Don Cynthio with your sister Ata- 
lanta ; I do assure you, you were known by it, both to 
Juliana and my self, who was so far concerned for you, 
as to desire me to tell you, that her brother Don Fab- 
ritio (who saw you when you came in with another 
gentleman) had eyed you very narrowly, and is since 
gone out of the room, she knows not upon what design; 
however she would have you, for your own sake, be 
advised and circumspect when you depart this place, 
lest you should be set upon unawares; you know the 
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hatred Don Fabritio has born you ever since you had 
the fortune to kill his kinsman in a duel”: Here she 
paused as if expecting his reply; but Hippolito was so 
confounded, that he stood mute, and contemplating the 
hazard he had ignorantly brought himself into, forgot 
his design of informing the lady of her mistake. She 
finding he made her no answer, went on. “I perceive 
(continued she) you are in some surprize at what I have 
related, and may be, are doubtful of the truth; but I 
thought you had been better acquainted with your 
cousin Leonora's voice, than to have forgot it so soon: 
Yet in complaisance to your ill memory, I will put you 
past doubt, by shewing you my face”; with that she 
pulled off her mask, and discovered to Hippolito (now 
more amaz'd than ever) the most angelick face that he 
had ever beheld. He was just about to have made 
her some answer, when, clapping on her mask again 
without giving him time, she happily for him pursu’d 
her discourse. (For 'tis odds but he had made some 
discovery of himself in the surprize he was in.) Having 
taken him familiarly by the hand, now she had made 
her self known to him, “Cousin Lorenzo (added she) 
you may perhaps have taken it unkindly, that during 
the time of your indisposition, by reason of your 
wounds, I have not been to visit you; I do assure you 
it was not for want of any inclination I had both to 
see and serve you to my power; but you are well 
acquainted with the severity of my father, whom you 
know how lately you have disobliged. I am mighty 
glad that I have met with you here, where I have had 
an opportunity to tell you what so much concerns your 
safety, which I am afraid you will not find in Florence ; 
considering the great power Don Fabritio and his father, 
the Marquess of Viterbo, have in this city. I have 
another thing to inform you of. That whereas Don 
Fabio had interested himself in your cause, in opposi¬ 
tion to the Marquess of Viterbo, by reason of the long 
animosity between them, all hopes of his countenance 
and assistance are defeated; For there has been a pro- 
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posal of reconciliation made to both houses, and it is 
said it will be confirm'd (as most such ancient quarrels 
are at last) by the marriage of Juliana the marquess’s 
daughter, with Aurelian, son to Don Fabio : To which 
effect the old gentleman sent 'tother day to Siena, 
where Aurelian has been educated, to hasten his coming 
to town; but the messenger returning this morning, 
brought word, That the same day he arriv’d at Siena , 
Aurelian had set out for Florence, in company with a 
young Spanish nobleman, his intimate friend; so it is 
believ’d, they are both in town, and not unlikely in 
this room in masquerade.” 

Hippolito could not forbear smiling to himself, at 
these last words. For ever since the naming of Don 
Fabio he had been very attentive; but before, his 
thoughts were wholly taken up with the beauty of 
the face he had seen, and from the time she had taken 
him by the hand, a successive warmth and chilness 
had play’d about his heart, and surpriz’d him with an 
unusual transport. He was in a hundred minds, 
whether he should make her sensible of her error or 
no; but considering he could expect no farther con¬ 
ference with her after he should discover himself, and 
that as yet he knew not of her place of abode, he resolv'd 
to humour the mistake a little further. Having her 
still by the hand, which he squeez'd somewhat more 
eagerly than is usual for cousins to do, in a low and 
undistinguishable voice, he let her know how much he 
held himself obliged to her, and avoiding as many words 
as handsomly he could, at the same time, entreated her 
to give him her advice, toward the management of 
himself in this affair. Leonora, who never from the 
beginning had entertain'd the least scruple of distrust, 
imagined he spoke faintly, as not being yet perfectly 
recovered of his strength; and withal considering that 
the heat of the room, by reason of the crowd, might be 
uneasie to a person in his condition; she kindly told him, 
that if he were as inclinable to dispense with the re¬ 
mainder of that nights diversion as she was, and had 
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no other engagement upon him, by her consent they 
should both steal out of the assembly, and go to her 
house, where they might with more freedom discourse 
about a business of that importance, and where he 
might take something to refresh himself if he were 
(as she conceiv'd him to be) indisposed with his long 
standing. Judge you whether the proposal were accept¬ 
able to Hippolito or no; he had been ruminating with 
himself how to bring something like this about, and 
had almost despair’d of it; when of a suddain he found 
the success of his design had prevented his own en¬ 
deavours. He told his cousin in the same key as before, 
That he was unwilling to be the occasion of her divorce 
from so much good company; but for his own part, he 
was afraid he had presumed too much upon his recovery 
in coming abroad so soon, and that he found himself 
so unwell, he feared he should be quickly forc’d to 
retire. Leonora stay’d not to make him any other reply, 
only tipp'd him upon the arm, and bid him follow her 
at a convenient distance to avoid observation. 

Whoever had seen the joy that was in Hippolito ’s 
countenance, and the sprightliness with which he 
follow'd his beautiful conductress, would scarce have 
taken him for a person griev’d with uncured wounds. 
She led him down a back pair of stairs, into one of 
the palace gardens which had a door opening into the 
piazza, not far from where Don Mario her father lived. 
They had little discourse by the way, which gave 
Hippolito time to consider of the best way of discovering 
himself. A thousand things came into his head in a 
minute, yet nothing that pleased him: And after so 
many contrivances as he had formed for the discovery 
of himself, he found it more rational for him not to 
reveal himself at all that night, since he could not fore¬ 
see what effect the surprize would have, she must needs 
be in, at the appearance of a stranger, whom she had 
never seen before, yet whom she had treated so familiarly. 
He knew women were apt to shriek or swoon upon such 
occasions, and should she happen to do either, he might 
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be at a loss how to bring himself off. He thought he 
might easily pretend to be indisposed somewhat more 
than ordinary, and so make an excuse to go to his own 
lodging. It came into his head too, that under pre¬ 
tence of giving her an account of his health, he might 
enquire of her the means how a letter might be con¬ 
vey’d to her the next morning, wherein he might inform 
her gently of her mistake, and insinuate something of 
that passion he had conceiv’d, which he was sure he 
could not have opportunity to speak of if he bluntly 
revealed himself. He had just resolv’d upon this 
method, as they were come to the great gates of the 
court, when Leonora stopping to let him go in before 
her, he of a sudden fetch’d his breath violently as if 
some stitch or twinging smart had just then assaulted 
him. She enquired the matter of him, and advised him 
to make haste into the house that he might sit down 
and rest him. He told her he found himself so ill, that 
he judged it more convenient for him to go home while 
he was in a condition to move, for he fear’d if he should 
once settle himself to rest he might not be able to stir. 
She was much troubled, and would have had a chair 
made ready and servants to carry him home; but he 
made answer, he would not have any of her fathers 
servants know of his being abroad, and that just now 
he had an interval of ease, which he hop'd would con¬ 
tinue till he made shift to reach his own lodgings. Yet 
if she pleased to inform him how he might give an 
account of himself the next morning, in a line or two, 
he would not fail to give her the thanks due to her 
great kindness; and withal, would let her know some¬ 
thing which would not a little surprize her, though now 
he had not time to acquaint her with it. She show'd 
him a little window at the comer of the house, where 
one should wait to receive his letter, and was just 
taking her leave of him, when seeing him search hastily 
in his pocket, she ask’d him if he miss’d any thing; he 
told her he thought a wound which was not thorowly 
heal’d bled a little, and that he had lost his handker- 
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chief. His design took; for she immediately gave him 
hers: Which indeed accordingly he apply’d to the only 
wound he was then griev’d with; which though it went 
quite through his heart, yet thank God was not mortal. 
He was not a little rejoyc’d at his good fortune in 
getting so early a favour from his mistress, and not¬ 
withstanding the violence he did himself to personate a 
sick man, he could not forbear giving some symptoms 
of an extraordinary content; and telling her that he did 
not doubt to receive a considerable proportion of ease 
from the application of what had so often kiss'd her 
fair hand. Leonora, who did not suspect the compli¬ 
ment, told him she should be heartily glad if that or 
any thing in her power might contribute to his recovery; 
and wishing him well home, went into her house, as 
much troubled for her cousin as he was joyful for 
his mistress. 

Hippolito, as soon as she was gone in, began to make 
his remarks about the house, walking round the great 
court, viewing the gardens and all the passages leading 
to that side of the piazza. Having sufficiently in¬ 
formed himself, with a heart full of love, and a head 
full of stratagem, he walked toward his lodging, im¬ 
patient till the arrival of Aurelian that he might give 
himself vent. In which interim, let me take the liberty 
to digress a little, and tell the reader something which 
I do not doubt he has apprehended himself long ago, 
if he be not the dullest reader in the world; yet only 
for order sake, let me tell him, I say. That a young 
gentleman (cousin to the aforesaid Don Fabntio) 
happened one night to have some words at a gaming 
house with one Lorenzo, which created a quarrel of 
fatal consequence to the former, who was killed upon 
the spot, and likely to be so to the latter, who was 
very desperately wounded. 

Fabritio, being much concerned for his kinsman, 
vow'd revenge (according to the ancient and laudable 
custom of Italy) upon Lorenzo if he surviv’d, or in case 
of his death (if it should happen to anticipate that, 
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much more swinging death which he had in store 
for him) upon his next of kin, and so to descend 
lineaUy like an English estate, to all the heirs males 
of his family. This same Fabritio had indeed (as 
Leonora told Hippolito) taken particular notice of him 
from his first entrance into the room, and was so far 
doubtful as to go out immediately himself, and make 
enquiry concerning Lorenzo, but was quickly inform’d 
of the greatness of his error, in believing a man to be 
abroad, who was so ill of his wounds, that they now 
despair’d of his recovery; and thereupon returned to 
the ball very well satisfied, but not before Leonora and 
Hippolito were departed. 

bo, reader, having now discharg’d my conscience of 
a small discovery which I thought my self obliged to 
make to thee, I proceed to tell thee, that our friend 
Aurelian had by this time danced himself into a net 
which he neither could, nor which is worse, desired 
to untangle. 

His soul was charm’d to the movement of her body: 
An air so graceful, so sweet, so easie and so great, he 
had never seen. She had something of majesty in her, 
which appear'd to be bom with her; and though it 
struck an awe into the beholders, yet was it sweetned 
with a familiarity of behaviour, which rendred it 
agreeable to every body. The grandeur of her mien 
was not stiff, but unstudied and unforced, mixed with a 
simplicity; free, yet not loose nor affected. If the 
former seem'd to condescend, the latter seem'd to 
aspire; and both to unite in the centre of perfection. 
Every turn she gave in dancing snatcht Aurelian into 
a rapture, and he had like to have been out two or 
three times with the following his eyes, which she led 
about as slaves to her heels. 

As soon as they had done dancing, he began to com¬ 
plain of his want of breath and lungs, to speak suffi- 
aently in her commendation; she smilingly told him, 
ne did ill to dance so much then: Yet in consideration 
01 the pains he had taken more than ordinary upon her 
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account, she would bate him a great deal of compliment, 
but with this proviso. That he was to discover to her 
who he was. A urelian was unwilling for the present 
to own himself to be really the man he was; when a 
suddain thought came into his head to take upon him 
the name and character of Hippolito, who he was sure 
was not known in Florence. He thereupon, after a 
little pause, pretended to recal himself in this manner: 
“Madam, it is no small demonstration of the entire 
resignation which I have made of my heart to your 
chains, since the secrets of it are no longer in my power 
I confess I only took Florence in my way not designing 
any longer residence, than should be requisite to 
inform the curiosity of a traveller, of the rarities of 
the place. Whether happiness or misery will be the 
consequence of that curiosity, I am yet in fear, and 
submit to your determination; but sure I am, not to 
depart Florence till you have made me the most miserable 
man in it, and refuse me the fatal kindness of dying at 
your feet. I am by birth a Spaniard, of the city of 
Toledo ; my name Hippolito di Saviolina: I was yesterday 
a man free, as nature made the first; to day I am fallen 
into a captivity, which must continue with my life, 
and which, it is in your power, to make much dearer 
to me. Thus in obedience to your commands, and 
contrary to my resolution of remaining unknown in 
this place, I have inform’d you. Madam, what I am; 
what I shall be, I desire to know from you; at least, 
I hope, the free discovery I have made of my self, will 
encourage you to trust me with the knowledge of 
your person.’’ 

Here a low bow, and a deep sigh, put an end to his 
discourse, and signified his expectation of her reply, 
which was to this purpose—(But I had forgot to tell 
you, That Aurelian kept off his mask from the time 
that he told her he was of Spain, till the period of his 
relation.) “Had I thought (said she) that my curiosity 
would have brought me in debt, I should certainly have 
forborn it; or at least have agreed with you beforehand 
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about the rate of your discovery, then I had not brought 
my self to the inconveniency of being censur’d, either 
of too much easiness or reservedness; but to avoid, as 
much as I can, the extremity of either, I am resolv’d 
but to discover my self in part, and will endeavour to 
give you as little occasion as I can, either to boast of, or 
ridicule the behaviour of the women of Florence in 
your travels.” 

Aurelian interrupted her, and swore very solemnly 
(and the more heartily, I believe, because he then indeed 
spoke truth) that he would make Florence the place of 
his abode, whatever concerns he had elsewhere. She 
advised him to be cautious how he swore to his expres¬ 
sions of gallantry; and farther told him she now hoped 
she should make him a return to all the fine things he 
had said, since she gave him his choice whether he would 
know whom she was, or see her face. 

Aurelian who was really in love, and in whom 
consideration would have been a crime, greedily 
embrac’d the latter, since she assured him at that time 
he should not know both. Well, what follow’d ? Why, 
she pull'd off her mask, and appear’d to him at once in 
the glory of beauty. But who can tell the astonish- 
men t Aurelian felt? He was for a time senseless; 
admiration had suppress’d his speech, and his eyes 
were entangled in light. In short, to be made sensible 
of his condition, we must conceive some idea of what 
he beheld, which is not to be imagined till seen, nor 
then to be express’d. Now see the impertinence and 
conceitedness of an author, who will have a fling at a 
description, which he has prefaced with an impossibility. 
One might have seen something in her composition 
resembling the formation of Epicurus his world, as 
if every atome of beauty had concurr'd to unite an 
excellency. Had that curious painter lived in her 
days, he might have avoided his painful search, when 
he collected from the choicest pieces the most choice 
features, and by a due disposition and judicious 
symmetry of those exquisite parts, made one whole 
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and perfect Venus. Nature seem’d here to have play’d 
the plagiary, and to have molded into substance the 
most refined thoughts of inspired poets. Her eyes 
diffus’d rays comfortable as warmth, and piercing as 
the light; they would have worked a passage through 
the straightest pores, and with a delicious heat, have 
play’d about the most obdurate frozen heart, until 
'twere melted down to love. Such majesty and 
affability were in her looks; so alluring, yet com¬ 
manding was her presence, that it mingled awe with 
love; kindling a flame which trembled to aspire. She 
had danced much, which, together with her being close 
masked, gave her a tincture of carnation more than 
ordinary. But Aurelian (from whom I had every 
tittle of her description) fancy’d he saw a little nest of 
cupids break from the tresses of her hair, and every 
one officiously betake himself to his task. Some fann’d 
with their downy wings, her glowing cheeks; while 
others brush’d the balmy dew from off her face, leaving 
alone a heavenly moisture blubbing on her lips, on 
which they drank and revell'd for their pains; nay, so 
particular were their allotments in her service, that 
Aurelian was very positive a young cupid who was but 
just pen-feather'd, employ'd his naked quills to pick 
her teeth. And a thousand other things his transport 
represented to him, which none but lovers who have 
experience of such visions will believe. 

As soon as he awaked and foqnd his speech come to 
him, he employ'd it to this effect: 

“’Tis enough that I have seen a divinity—nothing 
but mercy can inhabit these perfections — Their 
utmost rigour brings a death preferable to any life, 
but what they give—Use me. Madam, as you please; 
for by your fair self, I cannot think a bliss beyond what 
now I feel—You wound with pleasure, and if you kill 
it must be with transport—Ah! Yet methinks to live 
—O Heaven! to have life pronounced by those bless d 

lips- Did they not inspire where they command, 

it were an immediate death of joy." 
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Aurelian was growing a little too loud with his admira¬ 
tion, had she not just then interrupted him, by clapping 
on her masque, and telling him they should be observed, 
if he proceeded in his extravagance; and withal, that 
his passion was too suddain to be real, and too violent 
to be lasting. He replied, Indeed it might not be very 
lasting, (with a submissive mournful voice) but it would 
continue during his life. That it was suddain, he denied, 
for she had raised it by degrees from his first sight of 
her, by a continued discovery of charms, in her mein and 
conversation, till she thought fit to set fire to the train 
she had laid, by the lightning of her face; and then he 
could not help it, if he were blown up. 

He begg’d her to believe the sincerity of his passion, 
at least to enjoin him something, which might tend to 
the convincing of her incredulity. She said, she should 
find a time to make some trials of him; but for the first, 
she charged him not to follow or observe her, after the 
dissolution of the assembly. He promised to obey, and 
entreated her to tell him but her name, that he might 
have recourse to that in his affliction for her absence, 
if he were able to survive it. She desired him to live 
by all means; and if he must have a name to play with, 
to call her Incognita, till he were better informed. 

The company breaking up, she took her leave, and 
at his earnest entreaty, gave him a short vision of her 
face; which, then dress’d in an obliging smile, caused 
another fit of transport, which lasted till she was gone 
° U n sight ‘ Aurelian gathered up his spirits, and 
walked slowly towards his lodging, never remem bring 
that he had lost Hippolito, till upon turning the comer 
of a street, he heard a noise of fighting; and coming 

n tf T ’ SaW a man ma ^ e a vigorous defence against two, 
who pressed violently upon him. He then thought of 
tppolito, and fancying he saw the glimmering of 
lamond buttons, such as Hippolito had upon the 
s eeves of his habit, immediately drew to his assist- 
JJfce; and with that eagerness and resolution, that 
he assailants, finding their unmanly odds defeated, 
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took to their heels. The person rescued by the 
generous help of Aurelian, came toward him; but as 
he would have stoop’d to have saluted him, dropp’d, 
fainting at his feet. Aureltan, now he was so near him, 
perceiv'd plainly Hippolito’s habit, and step’d hastily 
to take him up. Just as some of the guards (who were 
going the rounds, apprehensive of such disorders in 
an universal merriment) came up to him with lights, 
and had taken prisoners the two men, whom they met 
with their swords drawn; when looking in the face of 
the wounded man, he found it was not Hippolito, but 
his govemour Claudio, in the habit he had worn at the 
ball. He was extreamly surpriz’d, as were the prisoners, 
who confess’d their design to have been upon Lorenzo, 
grounding their mistake upon the habit which was 
known to have been his. They were two men who 
formerly had been servants to him whom Lorenzo 
had unfortunately slain. 

They made a shift to bring Claudio to himself; and 
part of the guard carrying off the prisoners, whom 
A urelian desired they would secure, the rest accom¬ 
panied him bearing Claudio in their arms to his lodging. 
He had not patience to forbear asking for Hippolito by 
the way; whom Claudio assured him, he had left safe 
in his chamber, above two hours since. That his 
coming home so long before the divertisements were 
ended, and undressing himself, had given hun the 
unhappy curiosity, to put on his habit, and go to the 
palace- in his return from whence, he was set upon in 
the manner he found him, which if he recovered, he must 
own his life indebted to his timely assistance. 

Being come to the house, they carried him to Jus 
bed and having sent for surgeons Aureltan rewarded 
and dismissed the guard. He stay’d the dressing of 
Claudio’s wounds, which were many, though they hop d 
none mortal: and leaving him to his rest, went to give 
Hippolito an account of what had happened, whom he 
found with a table before him, leaning upon both his 
elbows, his face covered with his hands, and so 
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motionless, that Aurelian concluded he was asleep; 
seeing several papers he before him, half written and 
blotted out again, he thought to steal softly to the 
table, and discover what he had been employed about. 
Just as he reach’d forth his hand to take up one of 
the papers, Hippolito started up so on the suddain, as 
surpriz’d Aurelian and made him leap back; Hippolito, 
on the other hand, not supposing that any body had 
been near him, was so disordered with the appearance 
of a man at his elbow, (whom his amazement did not 
permit him to distinguish) that he leap’d hastily to his 
sword, and in turning him about, overthrew the stand 
and candles. Here were they both left in the dark, 
Hippolito groping about with his sword, and thrusting 
at every chair that he felt oppose him. Aurelian was 
scarce come to himself, when thinking to step back 
toward the door that he might inform his friend of 
his mistake, without exposing himself to his blind fury; 
Hippolito heard him stir, and made a full thrust with 
such yiolence, that the hilt of the sword meeting with 
Aurelian’s breast beat him down, and Hippolito a top 
of him, as a servant alarm’d with the noise, came into 
the chamber with a light. The fellow trembled, and 
thought they were both dead, till Hippolito raising 
himself, to see whom he had got under him, swoon’d 
away upon the discovery of his friend. But such was 
the extraordinary care of providence in directing the 
sword, that it only past under his arm, giving no 
wound to Aurelian, but a little bruise between his 
shoulder and breast with the hilt. He got up, scarce 
recovered of his fright, and by the help of the servant 
laid Hippolito upon the bed; who when he was come 
to himself could hardly be perswaded, that his friend 
was before him and alive, till he shew'd him his breast, 
where was nothing of a wound. Hippolito begg’d his 
pardon a thousand times, and curs’d himself as often, 

who was so near to committing the last execrable act 
of amicide. 

They dismiss’d the fellow, and with many embraces, 
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congratulated their fortunate delivery from the mischief 
which came so near them, each blaming himself as the 
occasion: Aurelian accusing his own unadvisedness in 
stealing upon Hippolito ; Hippolito blaming his own 
temerity and weakness, in being so easily frighted to 
disorder; and last of all, his blindness, in not knowing 
his dearest friend. But there he gave a sigh, ^ and 
passionately taking Aurelian by the hand, cry’d, "Ah! 
my friend. Love is indeed blind, when it would not 
suffer me to see you—” There arose another sigh; a 
sympathy seiz'd Aurelian immediately: (For, by the 
way, sighing is as catching among lovers, as yawning 
among the vulgar.) Beside hearing the name of love, 
made him fetch such a sigh, that Hippolito’s were but 
tly-blows in comparison, that was answered with all 
the might Hippolito had, Aurelian ply d him close till 
they were both out of breath. 

Thus not a word pass’d, though each wondred why 
the t’other sigh'd, at last concluded it to be only 
complaisance to one another. 

Aurelian broke the silence, by telling him the 
misfortune of his govemour. Hippolito rejoic’d as 
at the luckiest accident which could have befall'n 
him. Aurelian wondred at his unseasonable mirth, 
and demanded the cause of it; he answer’d. It would 
necessitate his longer stay in Floretice, and for ought 
he knew be the means of bringing a happy period to 

his amour. , , 

His friend thought him to be little better than a 

mad-man, when he perceiv’d him of a sudda.in snatch 
out of his bosom a handkerchief, which having kiss d 
with a great deal of ardour, he took Aurelian by the 
hand, and smiling at the surprize he saw him in; 

"Your Florentine Cupid is certainly (said he) the 
most expert in the world. I have since I saw you 
beheld the most beautiful of women. I am fain 
desperatelv in love with her, and those papers which 
you see so blotted and scattered, are but so many 
essays which I have made to the declaration of my 
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passion: And this handkerchief which I so zealously 
caress, is the inestimable token which I have to make 
my self known to her. O Leonora ! (continued he) how 
hast thou stamp’d thine image on my soul! How 
much dearer am I to my self, since I have had thy 
heavenly form in keeping! Now, my Aurelian, I am 
worthy thee: my exalted love has dignified me, and 
rais’d me far above thy poor former despicable 
Hippolito.” 

Aurelian seeing the rapture he was in, thought it 
in vain to expect a settled relation of the adventure, 
so was reaching to the table for some of the papers, but 
Hippolito told him. If he would have a little patience 
he would acquaint him with the whole matter; and 
thereupon told him word for word how he was mistaken 
for Lorenzo, and his management of himself. Aurelian 
commended his prudence, in not discovering himself; 
and told him, If he could spare so much time from the 
contemplation of his mistress, he would inform him of 
an adventure, though not so accidental, yet of as 
great concern to his own future happiness. So related 
all that had happened to him with his beautiful 
Incognita . 

Having ended the story, they began to consider of 
the means they were to use toward a review of their 
mistresses. Aurelian was confounded at the difficulty 
he conceived on his part. He understood from Hippo~ 
lito’s adventure, that his father knew of his being 
in town, whom he must unavoidably disoblige if he 
yet concealed himself, and disobey if he came into his 
sight; for he had already entertain’d an aversion for 
Juliana, in apprehension of her being imposed on him. 
His Incognita was rooted in his heart, yet could he not 
comfort himself with any hopes when he should see 
her: He knew not where she lived, and she had made 
him no promise of a second conference. Then did he 
repent his inconsiderate choice, in preferring the mo¬ 
mentary vision of her face, to a certain intelligence of 
her person. Every thought that succeeded distracted 
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him, and all the hopes he could presume upon, were 
within compass of the two days merriment yet to 
come; for which space he hop’d he might excuse his 
remaining conceal’d to his father. 

Hippolito on the other side (tho’ Aurelian thought 
him in a much better way) was no less afflicted for 
himself. The difficulties which he saw in his friend’s 
circumstances, put him upon finding out a great many 
more in his own, than really there were. But what 
terrified him most of all, was his being an utter stranger 
to Leonora ; she had not the least knowledge of him but 
through mistake, and consequently could form no idea 
of him to his advantage. He look’d upon it as an 
unlucky thought in Aurelian to take upon him his 
name, since possibly the two ladies were acquainted, 
and should they communicate to each other their 
adventures, they might both reasonably suffer in their 
opinions, and be thought guilty of falshood, since it 
would appear to them as one person pretending to 
two. Aurelian told him, there was but one remedy 
for that, which was for Hippolito, in the same manner 
that he had done, to make use of his name, when he 
writ to Leonora, and use what arguments he could to 
perswade her to secrecy, least his father should know 
of the reason which kept him concealed in town. 
And it was likely, though perhaps she might not imme¬ 
diately entertain his passion; yet she would out of 
generosity conceal, what was hidden only for her sake. 

Well this was concluded on, after a great many other 
reasons used on either side, in favour of the contrivance; 
they at last argued themselves into a belief, that fortune 
had befriended them with a better plot, than their 
regular thinking could have contriv’d. So soon had 
they convinc’d themselves, in what they were willing 
to believe. 

Aurelian laid himself down to rest, that is, upon the 
bed; for he was a better lover than to pretend to sleep 
that night, while Hippolito set himself again to frame 
his letter design’d for Leonora. He writ several, at 
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last pitched upon one, and very probably the worst, 
as you may guess when you read it in its proper place. 

It was break of day when the servant, who had been 
employed all the foregoing day in procuring accoutre¬ 
ments for the two cavaliers, to appear in at the tilting, 
came into the room, and told them all the young 
gentlemen in the town were trying their equipage, 
and preparing to be early in the lists. They made 
themselves ready with ail expedition at the alarm: 
And Hippolito having made a visit to his govemour, 
dispatch’d a messenger with the letter and directions 
to Leonora. At the signal agreed upon the casement 
was opened and a string let down, to which the bearer 
having fastned the letter, saw it drawn up, and 
returned. It were a vain attempt to describe Leonora’s 
surprize, when she read the superscription — The 
Unfortunate Aurelian, to the Beautiful Leonora. After 
she was a little recovered from her amaze, she recollected 
to her self all the passages between her and her supposed 
cousin, and immediately concluded him to be Aurelian. 
Then several little circumstances which she thought 
might have been sufficient to have convinced her, 
represented themselves to her; and she was in a strange 
uneasiness to think of her free carriage to a stranger. 

She was once in a mind to have bum'd the letter, or 
to have stay’d for an opportunity to send it again. 
But she was a woman, and her curiosity opposed it 
self to all thoughts of that nature: At length with a 
firm resolution, she opened it, and found word for 
word, what is under written. 


Madam, The Letter 

If your fair eyes, upon the breaking up of this, meet 
with somewhat too quick a surprize, make thence, I 
beseech you, some reflection upon the condition I must 
needs have been in, at the Suddain appearance of that 
sun of beauty, which at once shone so full upon my 
soul. I could not immediately disengage my self from 
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that maze of charms, to let you know how unworthy a 
captive your eyes had made through mistake. Sure, 
Madam, you cannot but remember my disorder, of 
which your innocent (innocent, though perhaps to me 
fatal) error made a charitable (but wide) construction. 
Your tongue pursued the victory of your eyes, and 
you did not give me time to rally my poor disordered 
senses, so as to make a tolerable retreat. Pardon, 
Madam, the continuation of the deccipt, and call it not 
so, that I appear’d to be other than my self; for heaven 
knows I was not then my self, nor am I now my own. 
You told me something that concern'd me nearly, as to 
a marriage my father designed me, and much more 
nearly in being told by you. For heaven's sake, 
disclose not to any body your knowledge of me, that 
I may not be forced to an immediate act of disobedience, 
for if my future services and inviolate love, cannot 
recommend me to your favour, I shall find. more 
comfort in the cold embraces of a grave, than in the 
arms of the never so much admired (but by me dreaded) 
Juliana. Think, Madam, of those severe circumstances 
I lie under; and withal I beg you, think it is in your 
power, and only in your power, to make them happy 
as my wishes, or much more miserable than I am 
able to imagine. That dear, inestimable (though unde¬ 
sign’d) favour which I receiv’d from you, shall this 
day distinguish me from the crowd of your admirers; 
that which I really applied to my inward bleeding 
wound, the welcome wound which you have made, 
and which, unless from you, does wish no cure; then 
pardon and have pity on, O adored Leonora, him, who 
is your’s by creation as he is heavens, though never so 
unworthy. Have pity on 

Your 

Aurelian. 


She read the letter over and over, then flung it by, 
then read it again; the novelty of the adventure made 
her repeat her curiosity, and take more than ordinary 
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pains to understand it. At last her familiarity with 
the expressions grew to an intimacy, and what she 
at first permitted she now began to like. She thought 
there was something in it a little more serious, than to 
be barely gallantry. She wondred at her own blind¬ 
ness, and fancy'd she could remember something of a 
more becoming air in the stranger than was usual to 
Lorenzo . This thought was parent to another of the 
same kind, till a long chain successively had birth, and 
every one somewhat more than other, in favour of the 
supposed Aurelian. She reflected upon his discretion, 
in deferring the discovery of himself, till a little time 
had, as it were, weaned her from her perswasion, and by 
removing her farther from her mistake, had prepared 
her for a full and determinate convincement. She 
thought his behaviour, in personating a sick man so 
readily, upon the first hint was not amiss, and smil’d 
to think of his excuse to procure her handkercheif; 
and last of all, his sifting out the means to write to her, 
which he had done with that modesty and respect, 
she could not tell how to find fault with it. 

She had proceeded thus far in a maze of thought, 
when she started to find her self so lost to her reason, 
and would have trod back again that path of deluding 
fancy; accusing her self of fondness, and inconsiderate 
easiness, in giving credit to the letter of a person 
whose face she never saw, and whose first acquaintance 
with her was a treachery, and he who could so readily 
deliver his tongue of a lye upon a surprize, was scarce 
to be trusted when he had sufficient time allow’d him 
to beget a fiction, and means to perfect the birth. 

How did she know this to be Aurelian, if he were? 
Nay farther, put it to the extremity, What if she should 
upon farther conversation with him proceed to love 
him? What hopes were there for her? Or how could 
she consent to marry a man already destin’d for another 
woman? Nay, a woman that was her friend, whose 
marrying with him was to compleat the happy recon¬ 
ciliation of two noble families, and which might 
11 —k 
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prevent the effusion of much blood likely to be shed 
in that quarrel: Besides, she should incurr share of the 
guilt, which he would draw upon him by disobedience 
to his father, whom she was sure would not be con¬ 
senting to it. 

'Tis strange now, but all accounts agree, that just 
here Leonora, who had run like a violent stream against 
Aurelian hitherto, now retorted with as much precipi¬ 
tation in his favour. I could never get any body to 
give me a satisfactory reason, for her suddain and 
dexterous change of opinion just at that stop, which 
made me conclude she could not help it; and that Nature 
boil'd over in her at that time when it had so fair an 
opportunity to shew itself: For Leonora it seems was a 
woman beautiful, and otherwise of an excellent dis¬ 
position; but in the bottom a very woman. This last 
objection, this opportunity of perswading man to 
disobedience, determined the matter in favour of 
Aurelian, more than all his excellencies and quali¬ 
fications, take him as Aurelian, or Hippolito, or both 
together. 

Well, the spirit of contradiction and of Eve was 
strong in her; and she was in a fair way to love Aurelian, 
for she lik'd him already; that it was Aurelian she no 
longer doubted, for had it been a villain, who had 
only taken his name upon him for any ill designs, he 
would never have slip’d so favourable an opportunity 
as when they were alone, and in the night coming 
through the garden and broad space before the piazza. 
In short, thus much she resolv'd, at least to conceal the 
knowledge she had of him, as he had entreated her in 
his letter, and to make particular remarks of his 
behaviour that day in the lists, which should it 
happen to charm her with an absolute liking of his 
person, she resolv’d to dress her self to the best advan¬ 
tage, and mustering up all her graces, out of pure 
revenge to kill him down right. 

I would not have the reader now be impertinent, and 
look upon this to be force, or a whim of the author's, 
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that a woman should proceed so far in the approbation 
of a man whom she never saw, that it is impossible, 
therefore ridiculous to suppose it. Let me tell such a 
critick, that he knows nothing of the sex, if he does not 
know that a woman may be taken with the character 
and description of a man when general and extra¬ 
ordinary, that she may be prepossess’d with an agreeable 
idea of his person and conversation; and though she 
cannot imagine his real features, or manner of wit, 
yet she has a general notion of what is call'd a fine 
gentleman, and is prepar’d to like such a one who does 
not disagree with that character. Aurelian, as he bore 
a very fair character, so was he extreamly deserving 
to make it good, which otherways might have been to 
his prejudice; for oftentimes, through an imprudent 
indulgence to our friends merit, we give so large a 
description of his excellencies, that people make more 
room in their expectation, than the intrinsick worth 
of the man will fill, which renders him so much the more 
despicable as there is emptyness to spare. 'Tis certain, 
though the women seldom find that out; for though they 
do not see so much in a man as was promised, yet they 
will be so kind to imagine he has some hidden excellen¬ 
cies which time may discover to them, so are content to 
allow him a considerable share of their esteem, and take 
him into favour upon tick. Aurelian as he had good 
credit, so he had a good stock to support it, and his 
person was a good promising security for the payment 
of any obligation he could lie under to the fair sex. 
Hippolito, who at this time was our Aurelian, did not 
at all lessen him in appearing for him: So that although 
Leonora was indeed mistaken, she could not be said to 
be much in the wrong. I could find in my heart to 
beg the reader’s pardon for this digression, if I thought 
he would be sensible of the civility; for I promise him, 
I do not intend to do it again throughout the story, 
though I make never so many, and though he take 
them never so ill. But because I began this upon a 
bare supposition of his impertinence, which might be 
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somewhat impertinent in me to suppose I do, and hope 
to make him amends by telling him, that by the time 
Leonora was dress’d, several ladies of her acquaintance 
came to accompany her to the place designed for the 
tilting, where we will leave them drinking chocholate 
till 'tis time for them to go. 

Our cavaliers had by good fortune provided them¬ 
selves of two curious suits of light armour, finely 
enamelled and gilt. Hippolito had sent to Poggio 
Impcriale for a couple of fine bred horses which he had 
left there with the rest of his train at his entrance 
into Florence. Mounted on these, and every way well 
equipt, they took their way, attended only by two 
lacqueys, toward the church di Santa Croce, before 
which they were to perform their exercises of chivalry. 
Hippolito wore upon his helm a large plume of crimson 
feathers, in the midst of which was artificially placed 
Leonora’s handkercheif. His armour was gilt, and 
enamcll’d with green and crimson. Aurelian was not 
so happy as to wear any token to recommend him to the 
notice of his mistress, so had only a plume of sky- 
colour and white feathers, suitable to his armour, which 
was silver enamelled with azure. I shall not describe 
the habit of any other cavaliers, or of the ladies; let 
it suffice to tell the reader they were all very fine and 
very glorious, and let him dress them in what is most 
agreeable to his own fancy. 

" Our gallants entred the lists, and having made their 
obeysance to his highness, turned round to salute and 
view the company. The scaffold was circular, so that 
there was no end of the delightful prospect. It seem’d 
a glory of beauty which shone around the admiring 
beholders. Our lovers soon perceived the stars which 
were to rule their destiny, which sparkled a ^ lustre 
beyond all the inferiour constellations, and seem’d like 
two suns to distribute light to all the planets in that 
heavenly sphere. Leonora knew her slave by his 
badge, and blushed till the fillies and roses in her 
cheeks had resemblance to the plume of crimson and 
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white handkerchief in Hippolitos crest. He made 
her a low bow, and reined his horse back with an 
extraordinary grace, into a respectful retreat. Aurclian 
saw his angel, his beautiful Incognita, and had no other 
way to make himself known to her, but by saluting 
and bowing to her after the Spanish mode; she guess d 
him by it to be her new servant Hippolito, and signified 
her apprehension, by making him a more particular and 
obliging return, than to any of the cavaliers who had 

saluted her before. ,, . 

The exercise which was to be perform d was in general 

a running at the ring; and afterwards two cavaliers 
undertook to defend the beauty of Donna Cathanna 
against all who would not allow her preheminencc of 
their mistresses. This thing was only design'd for 
shew and form, none presuming that any body would 
put so great an affront upon the bride and duke s 
kinswoman, as to dispute her pretentions to the first 
place in the court of Venus. But here our cavaliers 
were under a mistake; for seeing a large shield carry d 
before two knights, with a lady painted upon it; not 
knowing who, but reading the inscription which was 
(in large gold letters) Above the Insolence of Competition, 
They thought themselves obliged, especially in the 
presence of their mistresses, to vindicate their beauty; 
and were just spurring on to engage the champions, 
when a gentleman stopping them, told them their 
mistake, that it was the picture of Donna Catharina, 
and a particular honour done to her by his highness’s 
commands, and not to be disputed. Upon this they 
would have return’d to their post, much concerned for 
their mistake; but notice being taken by Don Ferdinand 
of some shew of opposition that was made, he would 
have begg’d leave of the duke, to have maintained his 
lady’s honour against the insolence of those cavaliers; 
but the duke would by no means permit it. They 
were arguing about it when one of them came up, 
before whom the shield was bom, and demanded his 
highness’s permission, to inform those gentlemen 
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better of their mistake, by giving them the foyl. By 
the intercession of Don Ferdinand leave was given 
them; whereupon a civil challenge was sent to the two 
strangers, informing them of their error, and withal 
telling them they must either maintain it by force of 
arms, or make a publick acknowledgment by riding 
bare headed before the picture once round the lists. 
The stranger-cavaliers remonstrated to the duke how 
sensible they were of their error, and though they 
would not justifie it, yet they could not decline the 
combat, being pressed to it beyond an honourable 
refusal. To the bride they sent a complement, wherein, 
having first begg'd her pardon for not knowing her 
picture, they gave her to understand, that now they 
were not about to dispute her undoubted right to the 
crown of beauty, but the honour of being her cham¬ 
pions was the prize they fought for, which they thought 
themselves as able to maintain as any other pretenders. 
Wherefore they pray’d her, that if fortune so far 
befriended their endeavours as to make them victors, 
that they might receive no other reward, but to be 
crown'd with the titles of their adversaries, and be 
ever after esteem’d as her most humble servants. The 
excuse was so handsomly designed, and much better 
express'd than it is here, that it took effect. The 
Duke Don Ferdijiand and his lady were so well satisfied 
with it as to grant their request. 

While the running at the ring lasted, our cavaliers 
alternately bore away great share of the honour. That 
sport ended, marshals were appointed for the field, 
and every thing in great form settled for the combat. 
The cavaliers were all in good earnest, but orders were 
given to bring ’em blunted lances, and to forbid the 
drawing of a sword upon pain of his highness’s dis¬ 
pleasure. The trumpets sounded and they began their 
course: The ladies hearts, particularly the Incognita 
and Leonora’s beat time to the horses hoofs, and 
hope and fear made a mock fight within their tender 
breasts, each wishing and doubting success where she 
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lik’d: But as the generality of their prayers were for 
the graceful strangers, they accordingly succeeded. 
Aurman's adversary was unhorsed in the first en¬ 
counter, and Hippolito's lost both his stirrups and dropt 
his lance to save himself. The honour of the field 
was immediately granted to them, and Donna Cathanna 
sent them both favours, which she pray d them to wear 
as her knights. The crowd breaking up, our cavaliers 
made a shift to steal off unmarked, save by the watchful 
Leonora and Incognita, whose eyes were never off from 
their respective servants. There was enquiry made 
for them, but to no purpose; for they, to prevent their 
being discover'd, had prepared another house, distant 
from their lodging, where a servant attended to 
disarm them, and another carried back their horses to 
the villa, while they walked unsuspected to their 
lodging; but Incognita had given command to a page 
to dog ’em till the evening, at a distance, and bnng 
her word where they were latest housed. 

While several conjectures pass’d among the company, 
who were all gone to dinner at the palace, who those 
cavaliers should be, Don Fabio thought himself the only 
man able to guess; for he knew for certain that his son 
and Hippolito were both in town, and was well enough 
pleased with his humour of remaining Incognito till the 
diversions should be over, believing then that the 
surprize of his discovery would add much to the gal¬ 
lantry he had shewn in masquerade; but hearing the 
extraordinary liking that every body express d, and 
in a particular manner, the great duke himself, to the 
persons and behaviour of the unknown cavaliers, the 
old gentleman could not forbear the vanity to tell his 
highness, that he believed he had an interest in one of 
the gentlemen, whom he was pleased to honour with 
so favourable a character; and told him what reason 
he had to believe the one to be his son, and the other 
a Spanish nobleman, his friend. 

This discovery having thus got vent, was diffused 
like air; every body suck'd it in, and let it out again 
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with their breath to the next they met withal; and in 
half an hours time it was talked of in the house where 
our adventurers were lodged. Aurelian was stark mad 
at the news, and knew that search would be immediately 
made for him. Hippolito, had he not been desperately 
in love, would certainlv have taken horse and rid out 
of town just then; for he could make no longer doubt 
of being discovered, and he was afraid of the just 
exceptions Leonora might make to a person who had 
now deceived her twice. Well, we will leave them both 
fretting and contriving to no purpose, to look about and 
see what was done at the palace, where their doom was 
determined much quicker than they imagined. 

Dinner ended, the duke retired with some chosen 
friends to a glass of wine; among whom were the 
Marquess of Viterbo and Don Fabio. His highness 
was no stranger to the long fewd that had been between 
the two families, and also understood what overtures 
of reconciliation had been lately made, with the pro¬ 
posals of marriage between Aurelian and the Marquess’s 
daughter. Having waited till the wine had taken the 
effect proposed, and the company were rais'd to an 
uncommon pitch of chearfulness, which he also encour¬ 
aged by an example of freedom and good humour, 
he took an opportunity of rallying the two grave 
signiors into an accommodation: That was seconded 
with the praises of the young couple, and the whole 
company joined in a large encomium upon the graces 
of Aurelian and the beauties of Juliana. The old 
fellows were tickled with delight to hear their darlings 
so admired, which the duke perceiving, out of a principle 
of generosity and friendship, urged the present con¬ 
summation of the marriage; telling them there was yet 
one day of publick rejoycing to come, and how glad 
he should be to have it improved by so acceptable an 
alliance; and what an honour it would be to have his 
cousin’s marriage attended by the conjunction of so 
extraordinary a pair, the performance of which ceremony 
would crown the joy that was then in agitation, and 
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make the last day vie for equal glory and happiness 
with the first. In short, by the complaisant and 
perswasive authority of the duke, the Dons were 
wrought into a compliance, and accordingly embraced 
and shook hands upon the matter. This news was 
dispersed like the former, and Don Fabio gave orders 
for the enquiring out his son’s lodging, that the mar¬ 
quess and he might make him a visit, as soon as he had 
acquainted Juliana with his purpose, that she might 
prepare her self. He found her very chearful with 
Donna Catharina and several other ladies; whereupon 
the old gentleman, pretty well warmed with the duke’s 
good fellowship, told her aloud he was come to crown 
their mirth with another wedding; that his highness 
had been pleased to provide a husband for his daughter, 
and he would have her provide her self to receive him 
to-morrow. All the company at first, as well as Juliana 
her self, thought he had rally’d, till the duke coming in 
confirmed the serious part of his discourse. Juliana 
was confounded at the haste that was imposed on her, 
and desired a little time to consider what she was about. 
But the marquess told her, she should have all the rest 
of her life to consider in; that Aurelian should come and 
consider with her in the morning, if she pleased; but in 
the mean time, he advised her to go home and call her 
maids to counsel. 

Juliana took her leave of the company very gravely, 
as if not much delighted with her father’s rallery. 
Leonora happened to be by; and heard all that passed; 
she was ready to swoon, and found her self seized with a 
more violent passion than ever for Aurelian : Now upon 
her apprehensions of losing him, her active fancy had 
brought him before her with all the advantages imagin¬ 
able, and tho’ she had before found great tenderness 
in her inclination toward him, yet was she somewhat 
surprized to find she really lov’d him. She was so 
uneasy at what she had heard, that she thought it 
convenient to steal out of the presence and retire to her 
closet, to bemoan her unhappy helpless condition, 
n —k 84* 
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Our two cavalier-lovers had rack’d their invention 
till it was quite disabled, and could not make discovery 
of one contrivance more for their relief. Both sat 
silent, each depending upon his friend, and still expecting 
when t'other should speak. Night came upon them 
while they sate thus thoughtless, or rather drowned in 
thought; but a servant bringing lights into the room 
awakened them: And Hippolito’s speech, usher’d by a 
profound sigh, broke silence. 

“Well! (said he) what must we do, Aurelian} ” “We 
must suffer,’’ replied Aurelian faintly. When immedi¬ 
ately raising his voice, he cry’d out, “Oh ye unequal 
powers, why do ye urge us to desire what ye doom us 
to forbear; give us a will to chuse, then curb us with 
a duty to restrain that choice! Cruel father, will 
nothing else suffice! Am I to be the sacrifice to expiate 
your offences past; past ere I was bom? Were I.to 
lose my life, I'd gladly seal your reconcilement with 
my blood. But oh my soul is free, you have no title 
to my immortal being, that has existence independent 
of your power; and must I lose my love, the extract 
of that being, that joy, light, life, and darling of my 
soul? No, I’ll own my flame, and plead my title 

too.-But hold, wretched Aurelian, hold, whither does 

thy passion hurry thee? Alas! the cruel fair Incognita 
loves thee not! She knows not of thy lovel If she did, 
what merit hast thou to pretend?—Only love. Excess 
of love. And all the world has that. All that have 
seen her. Yet I had only seen her once, and in that 
once I lov’d above the world; nay, lov'd beyond my 
self, such vigorous flame, so strong, so quick she 
darted at my breast; it must rebound, and by reflec¬ 
tion, warm her self. Ah! welcome thought, lovely 
deluding fancy, hang still upon my soul, let me but 

think that once she loves and perish my despair. f 

Here a suddain stop gave a period also to Hippolito s 
expectation, and he hoped now that his friend had 
given his passion so free a vent, he might recollect 
and bethink himself of what was convenient to be done; 
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but Aurelian, as if he had mustered up all his spirits 
purely to acquit himself of that passionate harangue, 
stood mute and insensible like an alarum clock, that 
had spent all its force in one violent emotion. Hippolito 
shook him by the arm to rouze him from his lethargy, 
when his lacquey coming into the room, out of breath, 
told him there was a coach just stopp'd at the door, but 
he did not take time to see who came in it. Aurelian 
concluded immediately it was his father in quest of 
him; and without saying any more to Hippolito, than 
that he was ruined if discovered, took his sword and 
slipp’d down a back pair of stairs into the garden, from 
whence he conveyed himself into the street. Hippolito 
had not bethought himself what to do, before he per¬ 
ceiv’d a lady come into the chamber close veil’d, and 
make toward him. At the first appearance of a woman, 
his imagination flattered him with a thought of Leonora ; 
but that was quickly over upon nearer approach to the 
la dy> who had much the advantage in stature of his 
mistress. He very civily accosted her, and asked, if he 
were the person to whom the honour of that visit was 
intended. She said, her business was with Don Hippo¬ 
lito dt Saviolina, to whom she had matter of concern 
to unport, and which required haste. He had like to 
have told her, That he was the man, but by good chance 
reflecting upon his friend’s adventure, who had taken 
ms name, he made answer, that he believed Don 
Hippolito not far off, and if she had a moments patience 
he would enquire for him. 

He went out, leaving the lady in the room, and made 
search all round the house and garden for Aurelian, 
but to no purpose. The lady impatient of his long stay 
00k a pen and ink and some paper which she found 
upon the table, and had just made an end of her letter, 
when hearing a noise of more than one coming up 
'u She concluded his friend had found him, and 
that her letter would be to no purpose, so tore it in 
pieces, which she repented; when turning about, she 
lound her mistake, and beheld Don Fabio and the 
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Marquess of Viterbo just entring at the door. She gave 
a shriek at the surprize of their appearance, which 
much troubled the old gentlemen, and made them 
retire in confusion for putting a gentlewoman into such 
a fright. The marquess thinking they had been misin¬ 
formed, or had mistaken the lodgings, came forward 
again, and made an apology to the lady for their 
errour; but she making no reply, walk’d directly by him 
down stairs and went into her coach, which humed 
her away as speedily as the horses were able to draw. 

The Dons were at a loss what to think, when, Hippo- 
lito coming into the room to give the lady an account 
of his errant, was no less astonished to find she was 
departed, and had left two old signiors in her stead. 
He knew Don Fabio's face, for Aurelian had shewn him 
his father at the tilting; but being confident he was 
not known to him, he ventur d to ask him concerning 
the lady whom just now he had left in that chamber. 
Don Fabio told him, she was just gone down, and 
doubted they had been guilty of a mistake, in coming 
to enquire for a couple of gentlemen whom they were 
informed were lodged in that house; he begg’d his 
pardon if he had any relation to that lady, and desired 
to know if he could give them any account of the 
persons they sought for. Hippolito made answer, He 
was a stranger in the place, and only a servant to tha 
lady whom they had disturb'd, and whom he must go 
and seek out. And in this perplexity he left them, 
going again in search of Aurelian, to inform him oi 

what had passed. . . 

The old gentlemen at last meeting with a servant 

of the house, were directed to Signior Claudio's chamber, 
where they were no sooner entered but Aurelian came 
into the house. A servant who had skulk’d for him 
by Hippolito's order, followed him up into the chamber, 
and told him who was with Claudio then making enquiry’ 
for him. He thought that to be no place for him since 
Claudio must needs discover all the truth to his father, 
wherefore he left directions with the servant, where 
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Hippolito should meet him in the morning. As he was 
going out of the room he espied the torn paper, which 
the lady had thrown upon the floor: The first piece 
he took up had Incognita written upon it; the sight of 
which so alarm’d him, he scarce knew what he was 
about; but hearing a noise of a door opening over 
head, with as much care as was consistent with the 
haste he was then in, he gathered up the scattered pieces 
of paper, and betook himself to a ramble. 

Coming by a light which hung at the comer of a 
street, he join'd the tom papers and collected thus 
much, that his Incognita had written the note, and 
earnestly desired him (if there were any reality in what 
he pretended to her) to meet her at twelve a clock that 
night at a convent gate; but unluckily the bit of 
paper which should have mentioned what convent, 
was broken off and lost. 

Here was a large subject for Aurelian’s passion, which 
he did not spare to pour forth in abundance of curses 
on his stars. So earnest was he in the contemplation 
of his misfortunes, that he walk’d on unwittingly; till 
at length a silence (and such as was only to be found in 
that part of the town, whither his unguided steps had 
carried him) surpriz’d his attention. I say, a profound 
silence rouzed him from his thought; and a clap of 
thunder could have done no more. 

Now because it is possible this at some time or other 
may happen to be read by some malicious or ignorant 
person, (no reflection upon the present reader) who 
will not admit, or does not understand that silence 
should make a man start; and have the same effect, 
in provoking his attention, with its opposite noise; 
I will illustrate this matter, to such a diminutive critick, 
by a parallel instance of light; which though it does 
chiefly entertain the eyes, and is indeed the prime 
object of the sight, yet should it immediately cease, 
to have a man left in the dark by a suddain deficiency 
of it, would make him stare with his eyes, and though 
he could not see, endeavour to look about him. Why 
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just thus did it fare with our adventurer; who seeming 
to have wandred both into the dominions of silence 
and of night, began to have some tender for his own 
safety, and would willingly have groped his way back 
again; when he heard a voice, as from a person whose 
breath had been stopp’d by some forcible oppression, 
and just then, by a violent effort, was broke through 
the restraint.—"Yet—Yet—"(again reply’d the voice, 
still struggling for air) "Forbear—and I’ll forgive what’s 
past"—"I have done nothing yet that needs a pardon, 
(says another) and what is to come, will admit of none." 

Here the person who seemed to be the oppressed, 
made several attempts to speak, but they were only 
inarticulate sounds, being all interrupted and choaked 
in their passage. 

Aureliati was sufficiently astonish’d, and would have 
crept nearer to the place whence he guessed the voice 
to come; but he was got among the ruins of an old 
monastery, and could not stir so silently, but some loose 
stones he met with made a rumbling. The noise alarm’d 
both parties; and as it gave comfort to the one, it so 
terrified the other, that he could not hinder the 
oppressed from calling for help. Aurelian fancy'd it 
was a womans voice, and immediately drawing his 
sword, demanded what was the matter; he was answered 
with the appearance of a man, who had opened a dark 
lanthorn which he had by him, and came toward him 
with a pistol in his hand ready cock’d. 

Aurelian seeing the irresistable advantage his adver¬ 
sary had over him, would fain have retired; and, by the 
greatest providence in the world, going backwards fell 
down over some loose stones that lay in his way, just 
in that instant of time when the villain fired his pistol, 
who seeing him fall, concluded he had shot him. The 
crys of the afflicted person were redoubled at the 
tragical sight, which made the murderer, drawing a 
poniard, to threaten him, that the next murmur should 
be his last. Aurelian, who was scarce assured that he 
was unhurt, got softly up; and coming near enough to 
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perceive the violence that was used to stop the injured 
man's mouth; (for now he saw plainly it was a man) 
cry’dout,—"Turn, villain, and look upon thy death.—" 
The fellow amazed at the voice, turn’d about to have 
snatch’d up the lanthom from the ground; either to 
have given light only to himself, or to have put out the 
candle, that he might have made his escape; but which 
of the two he designed, no body could tell but himself: 
And if the reader have a curiosity to know, he must 
blame Aurelian; who thinking there could be no foul 
play offered to such a villain, ran him immediately 
through the heart, so that he drop’d down dead at his 
feet, without speaking a word. He would have seen 
who the person was he had thus happily delivered, but 
the dead body had fallen upon the lanthom, which 
put out the candle: However, coming up toward him, 
he ask'd him how he did, and bid him be of good heart; 
he was answered with nothing but prayers, blessings and 
thanks, called a thousand deliverers, good genius’s, 
and guardian angels. And the rescued would certainly 
have gone upon his knees to have worshipped him, had 
he not been bound hand and foot; which Aurelian 
understanding, groped for the knots, and either untied 
them or cut them asunder; but 'tis more probable the 
latter, because more expeditious. 

They took little heed what became of the body which 
they left behind them, and Aurelian was conducted from 
out the ruins by the hand of him he had delivered. 
By a faint light issuing from the just rising moon, he 
could discern that it was a youth; but coming into a 
more frequented part of the town, where several lights 
were hung out, he was amaz’d at the extream beauty 
which appeared in his face, though a little pale and 
disordered with his late fright. Aurelian longed to 
hear the story of so odd an adventure, and entreated 
his charge to tell it him by the way; but he desired him 
to forbear till they were come into some house or other, 
where he might rest and recover his tired spirits, for 
yet he was so faint he was unable to look up. Aurelian 
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thought these last words were delivered in a voice, 
whose accent was not new to him. That thought made 
him look earnestly in the youth’s face, which he now 
was sure he had somewhere seen before, and thereupon 
asked him if he had never been at Siena ? That question 
made the young gentleman look up, and something 
of a joy appeared in his countenance, which yet he 
endeavour’d to smother; so praying Aurelian to conduct 
him to his lodging, he promised him that as soon as they 
should come thither, he would acquaint him with any 
thing he desired to know. Aurelian would rather have 
gone any where else than to his own lodging; but being 
so very late he was at a loss, and so forced to be 
contented. 

As soon as they were come into his chamber, and 
that lights were brought them and the servant dis¬ 
missed, the paleness which so visibly before had usurped 
the sweet countenance of the afflicted youth vanished, 
and gave place to a more lively flood of crimson, 
which with a modest heat glow’d freshly on his cheeks. 
Aurelian waited with a pleasing admiration the dis¬ 
covery promised him, when the youth still struggling 
with his resolution, with a timorous haste, pulled off 
a peruke which had concealed the most beautiful 
abundance of hair that ever graced one female head; 
those dishevelled spreading tresses, as at first they 
made a discovery of, so at last they served for a veil 
to the modest lovely blushes of the fair Incognita ; for 
she it was and none other. But Oh! the inexpressible, 
inconceivable joy and amazement of Aurelian ! As 
soon as he durst venture to think, he concluded it to be 
all vision, and never doubted so much of any thing 
in his life as of his being then awake. But she taking 
him by the hand, and desiring him to set down by her, 
partly convinced him of the reality of her presence. 

“This is the second time, Don Hippolito, (said she 
to him) that I have been here this night. What the 
occasion was of my seeking you out, and how by miracle 
you preserved me, would add too much to the surprize 
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I perceive you to be already in should I tell you: Nor 
will I make any further discovery, till I know what 
censure you pass upon the confidence which I have 
put in you, and the strange circumstances in which you 
find me at this time. I am sensible they are such, that 
I shall not blame your severest conjectures; but I hope 
to convince you, when you shall hear what I have to 
say in justification of my vertue." 

“Justification! (cry'd Aurelian) what infidel dares 
doubt it!”—Then kneeling down, and taking her hand, 
“Ah Madam (says he) would heaven would no other 
ways look upon, than I behold your perfections— 
wrong not your creature with a thought, he can be 
guilty of that horrid impiety as once to doubt your 
virtue.—Heavens! (cry’d he, starting up) am I so really 
blessed to see you once again! May I trust my sight? 
—Or does my fancy now only more strongly work?— 
For still I did preserve your image in my heart, and you 
were ever present to my dearest thoughts-” 

“Enough Hippolito, enough of rapture (said she) 
you cannot much accuse me of ingratitude; for you 
see I have not been unmindful of you; but moderate 
your joy till I have told you my condition, and if for 
my sake you are raised to this delight, it is not of a 
long continuance.” 

At that (as Aurelian tells the story) a sigh diffused 
a mournful sweetness through the air, and liquid grief 
fell gently from her eyes, triumphant Sadness sat upon 
her brow, and even Sorrow seem’d delighted with the 
conquest he had made. See what a change Aurelian 
felt! His heart bled tears, and trembled in his breast; 
sighs struggling for a vent had choaked each others 
passage up: his floods of joys were all supprest; cold 
doubts and fears had chill’d 'em with a sudden frost, 
and he was troubled to excess; yet knew not why. 
Well, the learned say it was sympathy; and I am 
always of the opinion with the learned, if they speak 
first. 

After a world of condolance had passed between 
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them, he prevailed with her to tell him her story. So 
having put all her sighs into one great sigh, she dis¬ 
charged her self of ’em all at once, and formed the 
relation you are just about to read. 

“Having been in my infancy contracted to a man I 
could never endure, and now by my parents being likely 
to be forced to marry him, is in short, the great occasion 
of my grief. I fancy’d (continued she) something so 
generous in your countenance, and uncommon in your 
behaviour, while you were diverting your self, and 
rallying me with expressions of gallantry, at the ball, 
as induced me to hold conference with you. I now 
freely confess to you, out of design, That if things 
should happen as I then feared, and as now they are 
come to pass, I might rely upon your assistance in a 
matter of concern; and in which I would sooner chuse 
to depend upon a generous stranger, than any acquain¬ 
tance I have. What mirth and freedom I then put on, 
were, I can assure you, far distant from my heart; 
but I did violence to my self out of complaisance to 
your temper.—I knew you at the tilting, and wished 
you might come off as you did; though I do not doubt, 
but you would have had as good success had it been 
opposite to my inclinations.—Not to detain you by 
too tedious a relation, every day my friends urged me 
to the match they had agreed upon for me, before I 
was capable of consenting; at last their importunities 
grew to that degree, that I found I must either consent, 
which would make me miserable, or be miserable by 
perpetually enduring to be baited by my father, brother 
and other relations. I resolved yesterday, on a 
suddain, to give firm faith to the opinion I had con¬ 
ceived of you; and accordingly came in the evening 
to request your assistance, in delivering me from my 
tormenters, by a safe and private conveyance of me 
to a monastry about four leagues hence, where I have 
an aunt who would receive me, and is the only relation 
I have averse to the match. I was surprized at the 
appearance of some company I did not expect at your 
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lodgings; which made me in haste tear a paper which 
I had written to you with directions where to find me, 
and get speedily away in my coach to an old servant’s 
house, whom I acquainted with my purpose: By my 
order she provided me of this habit which I now wear; 

I ventured to trust my self with her brother, and 
resolved to go under his conduct to the monastry; he 
proved to be a villain, and pretending to take me a 
short and private way to the place where he was to 
take up a hackney coach (for that which I came in 
was broke some where or other, with the haste it made 
to carry me from your lodging) led me into an old 
ruined monastry, where it pleased heaven, by what 
accident I know not, to direct you. I need not tell you 
how you saved my life and my honour, by revenging 
me with the death of my perfidious guide. This is the 
sum of my present condition, bating the apprehen¬ 
sions I am in of being taken by some of my relations, 
and forced to a thing so quite contrary to my 
inclinations." 

Aurelian was confounded at the relation she had 
made, and began to fear his own estate to be more 
desperate than ever he had imagined. He made her 
a very passionate and eloquent speech in behalf of 
himself (much better than I intend to insert here) and 
expressed a mighty concern that she should look upon 
his ardent affection to be only rallery or gallantry. 
He was very free of his oaths to confirm the truth of 
what he pretended, nor I believe did she doubt it, or 
at least was unwilling so to do: For I would caution 
the reader by the bye, not to believe every word which 
she told him, nor that admirable sorrow which she 
counterfeited to be accurately true. It was indeed 
truth so cunningly intermingled with fiction, that it 
required no less wit and presence of mind than she 
was endowed with so to acquit her self on the suddain. 
She had entrusted her self indeed with a fellow who 
proved a villain, to conduct her to a monastry; but one 
which was in the town, and where she intended only 
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to lie concealed for his sake, as the reader shall under¬ 
stand ere long: For we have another discovery to make 
to him, if he have not found it out of himself already. 

After Aurelian had said what he was able upon the 
subject in hand, with a mournful tone and dejected 
look, he demanded his doom. She asked him if he 
would endeavour to convey her to the monastry she 
had told him of? "Your commands. Madam, (replied 
he) are sacred to me; and were they to lay down my 
life I would obey them." With that he would have 
gone out of the room, to have given order for his 
horses to be got ready immediately; but with a coun¬ 
tenance so full of sorrow as moved compassion in the 
tender hearted Incognita. "Stay a little Don Hippolito 
(said she) I fear I shall not be able to undergo the 
fatigue of a journey this night.—Stay and give me your 
advice how I shall conceal my self if I continue to 
morrow in this town." Aurelian could have satisfied 
her she was not then in a place to avoid discovery. 
But he must also have told her then the reason of it, 
viz. whom he was, and who were in quest of him, which 
he did not think convenient to declare till necessity 
should urge him; for he feared least her knowledge of 
those designs which were in agitation between him and 
Juliana, might deter her more from giving her consent. 
At last he resolved to try his utmost perswasions to 
gain her, and told her accordingly, he was afraid she 
would be disturbed there in the morning, and he knew 
no other way (if she had not as great an aversion for 
him as the man whom she now endeavour d to avoid) 
than by making him happy to make her self secure. 
He demonstrated to her, that the disobligation to her 
parents would be greater by going to a monastry since 
it was only to avoid a choice which they had made for 
her- and which she could not have so just a pretence 

to do till she had made one for her self. . 

A world of other arguments he used, which she 

contradicted as long as she was able, or at least willing. 
At last she told him, she would consult her pillow, and 
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in the morning conclude what was fit to be done. He 
thought it convenient to leave her to her rest, and having 
lock’d her up in his room, went himself to repose upon 

a pallat by Signior Claudio. 

In the mean time, it may be convenient to enquire 

what became of Hippolito. He wandred much in 
pursuit of Aurelian, though Leonora equally took up 
his thoughts; He was reflecting upon the oddness and 
extravagance of his circumstances, the continuation of 
which had doubtless created in him a great uneasiness, 
when it was interrupted with the noise of opening the 
gates of the convent of St. Lawrence, whither he was 
arrived sooner than he thought for, being the place 
Aurelian had appointed by the lacquey to meet him 
in. He wondred to see the gates opened at so unsea¬ 
sonable an hour, and went to enquire the reason of it 
from them who were employ’d; but they proved to be 
novices, and made him signs to go in, where he might 
meet with some body allow’d to answer him. He 
found the religious men all up, and tapers lighted 
every where: At last he follow’d a friar who was going 
into the garden, and asking him the cause of these 
preparations, he was answer’d. That they were entreated 
to pray for the soul of a cavalier, who was just departing 
or departed this life, and whom upon farther talk with 
him, he found to be the same Lorenzo so often mentioned. 
Don Mario, it seems, uncle to Lorenzo, and father to 
Leonora, had a private door out of the garden belonging 
to his house into that of the convent, which door this 
father was now a going to open, that he and his family 
might come and offer up their oraisons for the soul 
of their kinsman. Hippolito having informed himself 
of as much as he could ask without suspicion, took his 
leave of the friar, not a little joyful at the hopes he 
had by such unexpected means, of seeing his beautiful 
Leonora: As soon as he was got at convenient distance 
from the friar, (who 'tis like, he thought, had returned 
into the convent to his devotion) he turned back 
through a close walk which led him with a little compass. 
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to the same private door, where just before he had left 
the friar, who now he saw was gone, and the door open. 

He went into Don Mario’s garden, and walk’d round 
with much caution and circumspection; for the moon 
was then about to rise, and had already diffused a 
glimmering light, sufficient to distinguish a man from 
a tree. By computation now (which is a very remark¬ 
able circumstance) Hippolito entred this garden near 
upon the same instant, when Aurelian wandred into 
the old monastry and found his Incognita in distress. 
He was pretty well acquainted with the platform, and 
sight of the garden; for he had formerly surveyed the 
outside, and knew what part to make to if he should 
be surpriz’d and driven to a precipitate escape. He 
took his stand behind a well grown bush of myrtle, 
which, should the moon shine brighter than was required, 
had the advantage to be shaded by the indulgent 
boughs of an ancient bay-tree. He was delighted 
with the choice he had made, for he found a hollow in 
the myrtle, as if purposely contriv'd for the reception 
of one person, who might undiscovered perceive all 
about him. He looked upon it as a good omen, that 
the tree consecrated to Venus was so propitious to him 
in his amorous distress. The consideration of that, 
together with the obligation he lay under to the muses, 
for sheltering him also with so large a crown of bays, 
had like to have set him a rhyming. 

He was, to tell the truth, naturally addicted to 
madrigal, and we should undoubtedly have had a small 
desert of numbers to have pick’d and criticiz’d upon, 
had he not been interrupted just upon his delivery; 
nay, after the preliminary sigh had made way for his 
utterance. But so was his fortune, Don Mario was 
coming towards the door at that very nick of time, 
where he met with a priest just out of breath, who 
told him that Loretizo was just breathing his last, and 
desired to know if he would come and take his final 
leave before they were to administer the ext ream 
unction. . Don Mario, who had been at some difference 
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with his nephew, now thought it his duty to be recon¬ 
ciled to him; so calling to Leonora, who was coming 
after him, he bid her go to her devotions in the chappel, 

and told her where he was going. „ _ . 

He went on with the priest, while Hippolito saw 

Leonora come forward, only accompanied by her woman. 
She was in an undress, and by reason of a melancholy 
visible in her face, more careless than usual in her 
attire, which he thought added as much as was possible 
to the abundance of her charms. He had not much 
time to contemplate this beauteous vision, for she 
soon passed into the garden of the convent, leaving 
him confounded with love, admiration, joy, hope, 
fear, and all the train of passions, which seize upon 
men in his condition, all at once. He was so teazed 
with this variety of torment, that he never missed the 
two hours that had slipped away during his uuto- 
machy and intestine conflict. Leonora s return settled 
his spirits, at least united them, and he had now no 
other thought but how he should present himself before 
her. When she calling her woman, bid her bolt the 
garden door on the inside, that she might not be 
surpriz’d by her father, if he returned through the 
convent; which done, she ordered her to bring down her 
lute, and leave her to her self in the garden. 

All this Hippolito saw and heard to his inexpressible 
content, yet had he much to do to smother his joy 
and hinder it from taking a vent, which would have 
ruined the only opportunity of his life. Leonora 
withdrew into an arbour so near him, that he could 
distinctly hear her if she played or sung: Having tuned 
her lute, with a voice soft as the breath of angels 
she sung to it this following air: 

1 

Ah! whither, whither shall I fly, 

A poor unhappy maid: 

To hopeless love and misery 
By my own heart betray’d? 
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Not by Alexis eyes undone. 

Nor by his charming faithless tongue. 
Or any practis’d art: 

Such real ills may hope a cure. 

But the sad pains which I endure 
Proceed from fancied smart. 


11 

'Twas fancy gave Alexis charms. 

Ere I beheld his face; 

Kind fancy (then) could fold our arms. 

And form a soft embrace. 

But since I’ve seen the real swain. 

And try'd to fancy him again. 

I’m by my fancy taught: 

Though 'tis a bliss no tongue can tell 
To have Alexis, yet 'tis hell 
To have him but in thought. 

The song ended grieved Hippolito that it was so soon 
ended; and in the exstacy he was then rapt, I believe 
he would have been satisfied to have expired with it. 
He could not help flattering himself, (though at the 
same time he checked his own vanity) that he was the 
person meant in the song. While he was indulging 
which thought, to his happy astonishment, he heard it 
encouraged by these words: 

“ Unhappy Leonora (said she) how is thy poor unwary 
heart misled ? Whither am I come ? The false deluding 
lights of an imaginary flame, have led me, a poor 
benighted victim, to a real fire. I bum and am con¬ 
sumed with hopeless love; those beams in whose soft 
temperate warmth I wanton’d heretofore, now flash 
destruction to my soul, my treacherous greedy eyes 
have suck’d the glaring light, they have united all its 
rays, and, like a burning-glass, conveyed the pointed 
meteor to my heart—Ah! Aurelian, how quickly hast 
thou conquer’d, and how quickly must thou forsake. 

_Oh happy (to me unfortunately happy) Juliana ! 

_I am to be the subject of thy triumph—To thee 

Aurelian comes laden with the tribute of my heart, 
and glories in the oblation of his broken vows.—What 
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then, is Aurelian false!—false! alas, I know not what 
I say; How can he be false, or true, or any thing to 
me? What promises did he ere make or I receive? 
Sure I dream, or I am mad, and fansy it to be love; 
Foolish girl, recal thy banished reason.—Ah! would 
it were no more, would I could rave, sure that would 
give me ease, and rob me of the sense of pain; at least, 
among my wandring thoughts, I should at sometime 
light upon Aurelian, and fansy him to be mine; kind 
madness would flatter my poor feeble wishes, and some¬ 
times tell me Aurelian is not lost—not irrecoverably 
—not for ever lost.” 

Hippolito could hear no more, he had not room for 
half his transport. When Leonora perceived a man 
coming toward her, she fell a trembling, and could not 
speak. Hippolito approached with reverence, as to a 
sacred shrine; when coming near enough to see her 
consternation, he fell upon his knees. 

‘'Behold, O adored Leonora (said he) your ravished 
Aurelian, behold at your feet the happiest of men, 
be not disturbed at my appearance, but think that 
Heaven conducted me to hear my bliss pronounced 
by that dear mouth alone, whose breath could fill me 
with new life.” 

Here he would have come nearer, but Leonora (scarce 
come to her self) was getting up in haste to have gone 
away: He catch’d her hand, and with all the endear¬ 
ments of love and transport pressed her stay; she was 
a long time in great confusion, at last, with many 
blushes, she entreated him to let her go where she 
might hide her guilty head, and not expose her shame 
before his eyes, since his ears had been sufficient 
witnesses of her crime. 

He begg’d pardon for his treachery in over-hearing, 
and confessed it to be a crime he had now repented. 
With a thousand submissions, entreaties, prayers, 
praises, blessings, and passionate expressions he 
wrought upon her to stay and hear him. Here Hippo¬ 
lito made use of his rhetorick, and it prov’d prevailing: 
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'Twere tedious to tell the many ingenious arguments 
he used, with all her nice distinctions and objections. 
In short, he convinced her of his passion, represented 
to her the necessity they were under, of being speedy 
in their resolves: That his father (for still he was 
A urelian) would undoubtedly find him in the morning, 
and then it would be too late to repent. She on the 
other hand, knew it was in vain to deny a passion,'which 
he had heard her so frankly own: (and no doubt was 
very glad it was past and done;) besides apprehending 
the danger of delay, and having some little jealousies 
and fears of what effect might be produced between 
the commands of his father and the beauties of Julianar 
after some decent denials, she consented to be conducted 
by him through the garden into the convent, where 
she would prevail with her confessor to marry them 
He was a scrupulous old father whom they had to deal 
withal, insomuch that ere they had perswaded him. 
Don Mario was returned by the way of his own house, 
where missing his daughter, and her woman not being 
able to give any farther account of her, than that she 
left her in the Garden, he concluded she was gone again 
to her devotions, and indeed he found her in the 
chappel upon her knees with Hippolito in her hand 
receiving the father’s benediction upon conclusion of 

‘^ 11 C would"have asked a very skilful hand, to have 
depicted to the life the faces of those three persons 
at 1 Don Mario’s appearance. He that has seen some 
admirable piece of transmutation by a gorgon s head, 
may' form fo himself the most probable idea of the 
nrototvpe The old gentleman was himself in a sort 
of a wood to find his daughter, with a young fellow 
W a Driest but as yet he did not know the worst, 
till Hippolito and Leonora came, and kneeling at his 
feet begg’d his forgiveness and blessing as his son 
ind daughter Don Mario, instead of that fell into a 
most Solent passion, and would undoubtedly have 
committed some extravagant action, had he no t 
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restrained, more by the sanctity of the place, than the 
perswasions of all the religious, who were now come 
about him. Leonora stirr’d not off her knees all this 
time, but continued begging of him that he would 
hear her. 

“Ah! ungrateful and undutiful wretch (cry’d he) 
how hast thou requited all my care and tenderness 
of thee? Now when I might have expected some 
return of comfort, to throw thy self away upon an 
unknown person, and, for ought I know, a villain; 
to me I’m sure he is a villain, who has robb’d me of my 
treasure, my darling joy, and all the future happiness 
of my life prevented. Go—go, thou now to be for¬ 
gotten Leonora, go and enjoy thy unprosperous choice; 
you who wanted not a father's counsel cannot need, 
or else will slight his blessing.” 

These last words were spoken with so much passion 
and feeling concern, that Leonora, moved with excess 
of grief, fainted at his feet, just as she had caught hold 
to embrace his knees. The old man would have shook 
her off, but compassion and fatherly affection came 
upon him in the midst of his resolve, and melted him 
into tears; he embraced his daughter in his arms, 
and wept over her, while they endeavoured to restore 
her senses. 

Hippolito was in such concern he could not speak, 
but was busily employed in rubbing and chafing her 
temples; when she opening her eyes laid hold of his 
arm, and cry’d out —Oh my Aurelian —how unhappy 
have you made me I With that she had again like to 
have^ fainted away, but he took her in his arms, and 
begg'd Don Mario to have some pity on his daughter, 
sujce by his severity she was reduced to that condition. 
The old man hearing his daughter name Aurelian, 
was a little revived, and began to hope things were in a 
pretty good condition, he was perswaded to comfort 
her; and having brought her wholly to her self, was 
content to hear her excuse, and in a little time was so 
far wrought upon as to beg Hippolito ’s pardon for the 
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ill opinion he had conceived of him, and not long after 
gave his consent. 

The night was spent in this conflict, and it was now 
clear day, when Don Mario conducting his new son 
and daughter through the garden, was met by some 
servants of the Marquess of Viterbo, who had been 
enquiring for Donna Leonora, to know if Juliana had 
lately been with her; for that she was missing from her 
father’s house, and no conjectures could be made of 
what might become of her. Don Mario and Leonora 
were surprized at the news, for he knew well enough of 
the match that was design'd for Juliana', and having 
enquired where the marquess was, it was told him. 
That he was gone with Don Fabio and Fabritio towards 
Aurelian’s lodgings. Don Mario having assured the 
servants that Juliana had not been there, dismissed 
them, and advised with his son and daughter how they 
should undeceive the marquess and Don Fabio in their 
expectations of Aurelian. Hippolito could oftentimes 
scarce forbear smiling at the old man s contrivances 
who was most deceiv’d himself; he at length advised 
them to go all down together to his lodging, where he 
could present himself before his father, and ingenuously 
confess to him the truth, and he did not question his 


approving of his choice. 

This was agreed to, and the coach made ready. 
While they were upon their way, Hippolito pray d 
heartily that his friend Aurelian might be at the 
lodging, to satisfie Don Mario and Leonora of his 
circumstances and quality, when he should be obliged 
to discover himself. His petitions were granted; for 
Don Fabio had beset the house long before his son was 


uo or Incognita awake. 

Upon the arrival of Don Mario and Hippolito, they 
heard a great noise and hubbub above stairs, which 
Don Mario concluded was occasioned by their not 
finding Aurelian, whom he thought he could ^ve the 
best account of: So that it was not in Hippohlo s power 
to disswade him from going up before to prepare his 
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father to receive and forgive him. While Hippolito 
and Leonora were left in the coach at the door, he made 
himself known to her, and begg’d her pardon a thousand 
times for continuing the deceit. She was under some 
concern at first to find she was still mistaken, but his 
behaviour, and the reasons he gave, soon reconciled 
him to her; his person was altogether as agreeable, his 
estate and quality not at all inferior to Aurelian s ; 
in the mean time, the true Aurelian who had seen his 
father, begg’d leave of him to withdraw for a moment; 
in which time he went into the chamber where his 
Incognita was dressing her self, by his design, in woman s 
apparel, while he was consulting with her how they 
should break the matter to his father; it happened that 
Don Mario came up stairs where the marquess and 
Don Fabio were; they undoubtedly concluded him mad, 
to hear him making apologies and excuses for Aurelian, 
whom he told them if they would promise to forgive, 
he would present before them immediately. The 
marquess asked him if his daughter had lain with 
Leonora that night; he answered him with another 
question in behalf of Aurelian. In short, they could 
not understand one another, but each thought t’other 
beside himself. Don Mario was so concern’d that they 
would not believe him, that he ran down stairs and 
came to the door out of breath, desiring Hippolito 
that he would come into the house quickly, for that he 
could not perswade his father but that he had already 
seen and spoke to him. Hippolito by that understood 
that Aurelian was in the house; so taking Leonora by 
the hand, he followed Don Mario, who led him up into 
the dining-room, where they found Aurelian upon his 
knees, begging his father to forgive him, that he could 
not agree to the choice he had made for him, since he 
had already disposed of himself, and that before he 
understood the designs he had for him, which was the 
reason that he had hitherto concealed himself. Don 
Fabio knew not how to answer him, but look’d upon 
the marquess, and the marquess upon him, as if the 
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cement had been cool’d which was to have united their 
families. 

.All was silent, and Don Mario for his part took it to 
be all conjuration; he was coming forward to present 
Hippolito to them, when Aurelian spying his friend, 
started from his knees and ran to embrace him—" My 
dear Hippolito (said he) what happy chance has brought 
you hither, just at my necessity?” Hippolito pointed 
to Don Mario and Leonora, and told him upon what 
terms he came. Don Mario was ready to run mad, 
hearing him called Hippolito, and went again to examine 
his daughter. While she was informing him of the 
truth, the marquess’s servants returned with the 
melancholy news that his daughter was no where to 
be found. While the marquess and Don Fabntio were 
wondering at, and lamenting the misfortune of her loss, 
Hippolito came towards Don Fabio, and interceeded 
for his son, since the lady perhaps had withdrawn 
her self out of an aversion to the match. Don Fabio, 
though very much incens'd, yet forgot not the respect 
due to Hippolito's quality; and by his perswasion spoke 
to Aurelian, though with a stem look and angry 
voice, and asked him where he had disposed the cause 
of his disobedience, if he were worthy to see her or no ? 
Aurelian made answer, That he desired no more than 
for him to see her; and he did not doubt a consequence 
of his approbation and forgiveness—Well (said Don 
Fabio ) you are very conceited of your own discretion, 
let us see this rarity. While Aurelian was gone in 
for Incognita, the Marquess of Viterbo and Don Fabritio 
were taking their leaves in great disorder for their loss 
and disappointment; but Don Fabio entreated their stay 
a moment longer till the return of his son. Aurelian 
led Incognita into the room veil’d, who seeing some 
company there which he had not told her of, would 
have gone back again. But Don Fabio came blunt y 
forwards, and ere she was aware, lifted up her veil 
and beheld the fair Incognita, differing nothing from 
Juliana, but in her name. This discovery was so 
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extreamly surprizing and welcome, that either joy or 
amazement had tied up the tongues of the whole 
company. Aurelian here was most at a loss, for he 
knew not of his happiness; and that which all along 
prevented Juliana's confessing her self to him, was her 
knowing Hippolito (for whom she took him) to be 
Aurelian s friend, and she feared if he had known her, 
that he would never have consented to have depriv'd 
him of her. Juliana was the first that spoke, falling 
upon her knees to her father, who was not enough 
himself to take her up. Don Fabio ran to her, and 
awaken'd the marquess, who then embraced her, but 
could not yet speak. Fabritio and Leonora strove who 
should first take her in their arms; for Aurelian he was 
out of his wits for joy, and Juliana was not much 
behind him, to see how happily their loves and duties 
were reconcil'd. Don Fabio embraced his son and 
forgave him. The marquess and Fabritio gave Juliana 
into his hands, he received the blessing upon his 
knees; all were overjoy'd, and Don Mario not a little 
proud at the discovery of his son-in-law, whom Aurelian 
did not fail to set forth with all the ardent zeal and 
eloquence of friendship. Juliana and Leonora had 
pleasant discourse about their unknown and mistaken 
rivalship, and it was the subject of a great deal of 
mirth to hear Juliana relate the several contrivances 
which she had to avoid Aurelian for the sake of Hippolito. 

Having diverted themselves with many remarks 
upon the pleasing surprize, they all thought it proper 
to attend upon the Great Duke that morning at the 
place, and to acquaint him with the novelty of what 
had pass’d; while, by the way, the two young couples 
entertained the company with the relation of several 
particulars of their three days adventures. 


THE END 
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